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WOODCUT FROM A BOOK, "ROYAL ORDINANCES,” (1500), SHOWING 
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At one desk are two registrars; at the other the collector is receiving money 
from taxpayers. T'wo royal officials stand near the collectors; the Prevost of Mer- 


chants and his aldermen are in the background; while in the foreground are 
sergeants-at-arms. 
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PREFACE 


When after the war we were, all of us, in a turmoil trying to 
come to a decision as to the best way to take up the burden of 
industry and commerce, the choice between quantity and quality 
production seemed to be inevitable. 

Was not the new age opening before us—an age to which we 
must adapt ourselves if we were to march with the times? And 
was it not the Age of the Machine, to which all of us—no matter 
what our occupation was before the war—must now bow with 
respect P 

But before I could make a final decision a piece of cloth came 
off a handloom in Picardy; as I have written elsewhere: “On 
the tenth of October 1918, Bohain was liberated. In January the 
first piece of cloth came off the looms there and was carried from 
a place where the roofs were of tar-paper, the windows of oiled 
paper letting in the winter cold, to us in Paris.” 

Something had been decided. The work had begun upon the 
handlooms, just as it had always begun upon the handlooms of 
France after every great catastrophe. There was no other de- 
cision for me to make, an instinct of self-preservation had ex- 
pressed itself and been put there before me! 

Then I asked myself whether the course of France was not 
being decided in the same instinctive way? And the idea came 
to me to look back into the lives of those weavers, of whom there 
was any written—or any woven—record, to find the source of 
this work which was still going on in many places besides Picardy. 

And that is what we have done, my collaborator and I. It 
may seem to the reader that sometimes the very fascination of 
cloth itself, of its names, of its origin, has led us from the lives 
of those who created it. But no one speaking of the artist can 
make himself plain without speaking of the art. Yet we have 
kept from emphasising the technical side of weaving; it was the 
human side that interested us to such an extent that we believed 
it would interest others. 

Vil 


PREFACE 


I do not need to say that I could not have done this book with- 
out the help of someone whose ideas coincided with mine, and 
who could spend the time necessary to the assembling of what 
we have set down here. Nevertheless whenever I wish to give 
my collaborator the due which I feel hers, she responds that then 
she, in turn, will have to express in another preface all that she 
owes to those from whom we have taken our facts—and very 
often the expression of their significance. 

And one thing is certainly true, for we both have found it to 
be so: that wherever we have found a man behind his loom, a 
woman at her wheel, there we have found in their possession 
the reward of all truly creative effort—joy! 


Pau. Ropter. 
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CHAPTER I 


DAWN-—-THE CLOTH OF GERGOVIE--THE GALLIC SAYE--SERGE-—— 
THE GALLIC FLEECE—-LET WEAVERS STUDY THIS PORTRAIT-—~PASTEL 
—-A MERCHANT OF TYRE IN GAUL-—-THE LOOM OF THE GAULS-—— 
ROMAN TOGA; GALLIC BRAIES 


DAWN: 


The story of French weaving cannot start at the beginning since 
no one knows where that beginning is to be found. Not even 
the most diligent student of the prehistoric periods of Gaul can 
tell us when the bleak, cold days, in which men and women wore 
the skins of animals, came to an end and our forefathers first 
found comfort in woollen cloth. But one thing we know: that 
from that cloth the finest which is woven today has descended in 
a straight and unbroken line. 

It is often said of weaving—as of all the other arts—that “it goes 
back into the night of time.” But this is not true; into twilight 
perhaps, the twilight of dawn, in which sheep were already feed- 
ing in the green fields, in which there was dew upon the pale 
flowers of the flax, in which men and women were ready for the 
day’s work upon the loom. 

And there where a loom is waiting the night of savagery is 
over. 


The search for the first distaff and the first loom might be a 
long and unsuccessful one, but it would never be sad; it would 
never lead through the deserts, for it never leaves the paths which 
run by tents and cottages. Through all the ages the path of the 
weaver has been the path of true civilisation, skirting the battle- 
fields, crossing the highroads of kings at war, pausing at the mar- 
ket-places of Ur, of Babylon, of Tyre and Carthage before it 
reaches France. 

The generations of mankind pass with all their cries of battle 
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and of joy, in all tongues; the music of the shuttle does not 
change. It is the same in the tent of nomads, in the Gallic hut 
and in the palace of emperors. Dire is the disaster which can halt 
the loom, once it has begun its homely song. 


How the knowledge of shearing the wool and retting the flax 
came to our ancestors, we shall never know. I like to believe that 
it was not learned between savage combats, in sordid surround- 
ings, cluttered with bones and stone-age implements, but that it 
was something remembered from that earliest time of all, which 
every race of mankind—however its path has since wandered— 
recalls as the Golden Age. 

And I may be right, for they have recently found upon the site 
of that mysterious city, Ur of the Chaldees, tools made of gold 
and—marvellous symbol of the joy in work—a golden harp. And 
of the year 2200 B.c., more than four thousand years ago, we have 
an account book belonging to the weavers of Ur who were work- 
ing for the priests of a temple. On that clay tablet, for that is 
what it is, we might, if we were learned, read the names of the 
weavers, the amount of the yarn received by each one, the amount 
of the cloth made from it—and other details. 

And all these things among older tombs, as much earlier than 
that of Tut-ankh-amen, as the time of Julius Cesar is earlier than 
ours. 

A golden loom? If they found it we could recognise it without 
difficulty, for the loom, in principle, has stayed the same. Today, 
as in Israel and Egypt, before Abraham or the pyramids, it serves 
to clothe and cover us. Nothing has ever been invented to take 
its place, or rob it of its usefulness. 

Wherever that undiscoverable first loom was made, before 
which the first weaver sat himself down, there—I am certain— 
must have glowed a warm contentment, until that day unknown. 
And the first song of the shuttle was a new Te Deum. 

It is not without significance that the interlacing of threads in 
warp and weft upon the loom makes the oldest of all the signs: 
the cross. 
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“ON THAT CLAY TABLET FROM UR, WE MAY READ THE NAMES 
OF THE WEAVERS AND OTHER DETAILS” —Page 2 
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ANCIENT LEVANTINE FABRIC WHOSE DESIGN 1S THE SAME AS THAT 
OF GALLIC CLOTH —Page 4 
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THE CLOTH OF GERGOVIE: 


There was war in Gaul. City after city had gone down before 
the man who was not only to be completely victorious but to be 
the author of a book whose facts would never be challenged by 
the vanquished, a book which would be passed on from genera- 
tion to generation, that all might read of the humiliation which 
even a Vercingétorix could not spare us. 

Yet about Clermont, called Gergovie, the walls were strong, 
and a new one had been built for greater protection, below the 
city. Behind this wall the Gallic warriors were massed by thou- 
sands, when it was suddenly topped by the enemy. 

Then the defenders, surprised, were pressed back to the very 
gates, and such a cry arose that those within believed that the 
city had been taken, as—not so long before—Bourges had been, 
where the Romans had spared neither women nor children; and 
the town itself, one of the finest in Gaul, had been burned to the 
ground. 

It was at this moment that the women of Gergovie, in despera- 
tion, rushed to the walls and threw to the Roman soldiers—of 
whose ferocity and covetousness they had heard—all the treasures 
they possessed: their silver ornaments and their cloth. 

Of the courage which rebounded, of the great battle which the 
Auvergnats and their allies gave before they were defeated, I 
have no need to write, for the author of the “Commentaries” has 
made it so vivid that we can easily imagine how it would stir us 
had it been set down by one of those who shared in the glory of 
checking—for a time at least—the victories of the historic tenth 
legion. 

What arrests me when I read of the greatest moment in the 
history of Gaul is that the women of Gergovie knew very well 
that the cloth they were throwing over the walls was as valuable 
as their silver, and that, both together, it was a rich enough booty 
to distract the invaders! 


Where had they learned to make such cloth? Who had been 
their teachers? From what old land, pressed forward or drawn 
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forward by some vast migratory impulse, had they brought this 
skill? 

Was it not from Persia? 

For there is a great similarity between what has been woven 
for centuries—and even today—in that mysterious land, and what 
the ancient writers have told us of the cloth of Gaul. The Gallic 
cloth, like the Persian, was gaily striped in bright clear colours; 
for variety it had little flowers and lozenges; it was checked and 
ribbed, not at all like the Coptic cloth which the Romans im- 
ported from the north of Africa, with its aroma of Carthage, 
of Greece, of the Cretan civilisation; not at all like the sombre 
cloth of the Iberians, nor that which, in their period of sim- 
plicity, the Romans preferred—which was either white or of the 
natural colour of the wool. 

The Romans found the cloth and the clothing of the Gauls 
strikingly bizarre. 


THE GALLIC SAYE: 


As the Roman legions marched from town to town along the 
roads of Gaul, not yet paved by the Czsars, each soldier carried 
a bundle tied to the tip of his heavy pike. At night he untied 
it, unrolled it and spread it out, a good-sized woollen blanket, 
thick and warm. In bad weather he folded it double and flung 
it over his shoulders to protect himself. 

They had not given him this covering in Rome before he 
started out upon this campaign; indeed, they did not have it in 
Rome to give him. It had been adopted by Ceasar for his men 
when they found themselves far north of Italy. This short man- 
tle was part of the costume of those they had set out to conquer! 

The Gauls had been ordered to weave them for the invading 
army of sixty thousand men! A large order, this work upon 
looms which, doubtless, already had enough to do to supply the 
ten or twelve million inhabitants of Gaul. Yet they did it, and 
in the same small cabins which were to be left in ashes along 
the path of those who wore the Gallic saye. 

And it was in this way that, for the first time, a Gallic saye 
covered Roman shoulders! 
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The Romans called it sagum, and centuries after, in Picardy, 
the word became sayon and saye, softened as had been many 
other Latin words of this period. In the Middle Ages the in- 
dustry of weaving a light, fine wool cloth was called sayetterie, 
and those who wove it, sayeteurs. At Arras, a Roman writer 
tells us, they “were making sayes for the whole world.” Arras, 
then, was the first Gallic city to export on a large scale! 

It was a poet, Virgil, who described the bodyguard of Gauls 
which the Emperor had near him: “They have hair the colour 
of gold; their bodies gleam under their bright sayes.” 

When the saye was not brilliantly striped, it was of a russet 
colour; the young Romans found it an interesting novelty. The 
Gallic loom had its revenge—a generous revenge—when the time 
arrived in which the saye was more fashionable, more in favour, 
than the toga, that Roman heritage of pride and distinction. 

At the saine time, the Roman légionnaires, become farmers 
in Gaul—amazing transformation—used the saye to hold the 
seed which they were sowing in ploughed fields, just as before 
they had used it to carry the earth with which they had rein- 
forced the walls, thrown up around besieged Gallic cities. 

Even after the Roman Empire had gone to pieces, the saye 
lived on in Gaul. The Franks took it to replace their heavier 
and longer, blue mantle. The saye crossed the Gallic borders 
to the West; and Robin Hood, upon his adventures in the great 
English forests, wore the gaily striped mantle and called it by 
its true name. And in the reign of Elizabeth the English used 
for the curtains of their beds a material which they called, “say 
or the scarlet sarge of Reims.” 

Sarge then was the same as say; later serge was to be another 
form of sarge. And so, after much wandering, we discover the 
origin of one of the world’s best-known fabrics in the Gallic 
saye. Today it is no longer striped in bright colours, nor barred 
like the Scotch plaid, which has sometimes claimed the same 
Gallic ancestor. Today it is almost always sober blue, sometimes 
black. But what a lineage it has! 


THE ROMANCE OF FRENCH WEAVING 


SERGE: 


It is the diagonal, the cross-weave, which has always been the 
characteristic of serge; “a woollen crossed stuff,” says an eight- 
eenth-century dictionary, at a time when it gave fame to the 
towns making it—serge de Reims, serge de Ghent, serge de Flor- 
ence and serge de Nimes. All these, related among themselves, 
though differing in the sort of wool used, had in common the 
diagonal, a sign of inherited strength. 

But the diagonals used to be of different colours, and—unbe- 
lievable as it seems—we actually have in Europe a pair of braies 
or breeches, worn probably in the first or second century of our 
era, in which the two colours used in the diagonals are still faintly 
visible. This cloth has withstood time as it lay in the peat-bogs 
of Jutland; the whole costume was there: braies and tunic, and 
faded green saye which is larger than that usually worn by any 
except the Cimbrians. The cloth of the tunic is plain, and that 
of the sleeves and the gaiter-like ends to the braies has a diamond 
or lozenge pattern which must have been fashionable, for we 
find it sculptured in many very old pieces—as for instance in the 
garment worn by a first-century figurine in the Orléans museum. 

From Jutland, where the Danish savant found the Gallic cos- 
tume, to Pompeii, where was found a picture of two fighting 
Gauls, is a long way. Yet in this latter discovery, the close-fit- 
ting pantaloons of the two bearded and long-haired contestants 
are also made of diagonal cloth. That the artist is careful to 
show the texture in detail shows that it was considered charac- 
teristic of these northern men. What their tunics and sayes might 
have been we cannot know, for the fighters are stripped to the 
waist. But their braies were of serge! 


THE GALLIC FLEECE: 


There were no sheep in Gaul when she emerged from that 
period, vague and vast and terrifying, known as the pre-historic. 
Not until the Phenicians, those adventurous merchants, came 
along the coast of southern Europe, searching wealth and world 
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markets, were there any sheep in the meadows which had never 
yet served as pastures for these peaceful creatures. 

From the Adriatic to the North Sea, wherever a harbour prom- 
ised shelter, trading stations were established. Tarshish, as they 
called Spain, and “the Tin Isles,” as they called Great Britain, 
soon knew Phenician ships. This was, some say, before the Tro- 
jan war; and from then on, it is probable that sheep were an im- 
portant part of every cargo that set sail from Tyre! 

And it was from these sheep that were descended the flocks 
which covered southern Gaul when the Ionians founded Mar- 
seilles—and that was six hundred years before Jesus Christ. 

The legend of the Golden Fleece belongs to this same period; 
the search for it is supposed to have ended at Colchis on the 
Black Sea. But there are historians who believe that the expedi- 
tion was from Tyre to Portugal, the “Gate to Gaul,” and that the 
Tyrians had undertaken it because they had heard of a wonder- 
ful race of sheep inhabiting that country. 

And why not? For we know that the sheep taken later to 
Africa by the Phenicians at the time Carthage was founded, were 
a fine and beautiful breed, and that, centuries after, the Arabs 
carried them on to Spain, where, finding perhaps the climate 
and the pasturage of their ancestors as favourable as in those 
earlier days, they became what we call merinos, a Spanish word 
for “wandering.” 

The Spaniards took great care of them and those qualities were 
preserved which had made the Romans so ready to pay—as 
Strabo wrote—their weight in gold, qualities which we can find 
today in the sheep at Rambouillet, the most aristocratic of this 
old line. As for the flocks which remained around Carthage, 
they were nearly destroyed in the downfall of the great city, 
and their descendants, though related so closely to the merinos, 
have become what we call today the “Barbary sheep” in North 
Africa, 

But how idyllic the history of those first sheep in Spain. Dur- 
ing the hot summers in this country, they pastured upon the high 
plains of Aragon and Navarre; in winter they descended into 
the vales of Andalusia, just as today the flocks of Languedoc and 
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Provence seek the Jower Alps in the heat of the year; and just 
as the Courbiéres and Roussillons, the lower Pyrénées. 

What travellers they have been, these sheep “upon a thousand 
hills,” following man’s progress around the earth; leaving Asia 
for Europe, crossing the ocean while it was still a great exploit 
for small winged ships, to a continent which had never known 
them; voyaging still further to the Island Continent, where they 
have multiplied as by a miracle, and yet, never entirely deserting 
any country in which they have once taken up their home during 
this mighty, age-long migration. 

Today you may see them upon the hills of Lebanon, upon the 
stretches of arid land in Africa, in the Americas, where they have 
gigantic pastures, alike upon Australian plains and English 
downs, and in the quiet pastures of France, where they belong 
to the small farms as well as to the great. Sheep move in cycles, 
and we think of them in flocks except when we have taken, as at 
Rouen, the lamb to replace the leopard in a coat of arms, or 
accepted it as the most sacred emblem of our faith. 


LET WEAVERS STUDY THIS PORTRAIT: 


A portrait painted in Egypt before Moses led his people out 
of bondage. There he stands, upon the inner wall of a tomb, 
blue-eyed, white-skinned and with reddish hair, representing the 
white race, just as three others near by represent the red, the 
yellow and the black races. 

And what a difference between him and the others in what 
he is wearing—a sort of mantle fastened on the left shoulder, 
with an opening for the right arm; and under this—not over 
it—a cord is tied about his waist, for what purpose we cannot 
guess. But it is not the form of the mantle which is its only 
peculiarity; it is the way it is woven. 

For into this russet-coloured garment—and russet, we know, 
was the colour of those sayes which came from Arras, fifteen 
hundred years later—is woven, in contrasting tones, a vine-like 
design, with round dots or tiny circles of red. It is a fairly com- 
plicated pattern; the weaver was skilled. And we can be sure 
it is woven because it shows through upon the other side, where 
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the mantle falls open; were it stained or painted, this would 
not be so. 

Under this portrait is the word Tamhu, which has been trans- 
lated Libyan; the Libyans were the white race of Africa. You 
may see today among that remarkable people the Berbers, the 
Kabyles (who occupy a few scattered oases, where once they were 
masters of all that was neither Egyptian nor Ethiopian), the same 
hair and the same eyes. This is, indeed, a man of those ances- 
tors of ancient Gaul. In Spain they have discovered traces of 
a race which they are calling Perigord or Cromagnon; these 
show the path by which the Gauls went into Africa, or—as more 
recent discoveries seem to prove—by which the Gauls came into 
Europe from Africa. 

That they had reached there by way of Persia and Arabia and 
settled in what came to be called Libya, seems quite natural. 
Certain customs found today in the Sahara tribes which are like 
those of the Scottish Highlanders, seem to prove that this ancient 
Celtic race went across the Channel to found a colony in the 
British Isles. 

And may not the cloth of Gergovie have been woven as skil- 
fully as this which the Libyan wears? For what has once been 
learned upon the loom by any people is seldom lost to them— 
even through many generations and vicissitudes. 


PASTEL: 


But there is another indication that the Tamhu was of the 
Gauls: he is decorated, tattooed probably, with blue. The powder 
that he used was made from the leaves of a plant which grew— 
which still grows—around the Mediterranean and as far north 
as England. We call it today in France guéde; in English it is 
woad, and in the language of Picardy, waide—or in all three 
tongues, pastel, because during the Middle Ages it was always 
sold in little patties (patés). What the ancient peoples called 
it we do not know, but they used it to dye their bodies and later 
to dye their clothes. 

Long after the Gauls had given up its use for tattooing the 
Natives of Britain continued to use it and to such good purpose 
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that their blue bodies gave a great fright to the Roman soldiers 
landing upon the island; for who could be expected to meet 
these lunar inhabitants of an unknown country? 

Yet before long the Romans were wearing cloth dyed in the 
pastel which grew around Narbonne and which had become an- 
other of the sources of wealth for that town of Languedoc. 

And the plant, whose leaves have given us soft pure blue 
throughout so many periods of civilisation, you may find today 
in the Tarn and in the gardens of Picardy, a living souvenir 
of that time when it had not yet been replaced by the indigo 
which was a product of Asia, its aniline colours hidden within 
it; precursors of those which were not to be discovered in the 
open fields, but in the laboratories; colours which would triumph 
over all others, even over the most ancient in the mysterious 
realm of dyestuffs. 

The pastel of Libya—there it is in the tomb of the Egyptian 
city, Thebes! It was in use then, long before the purple of Tyre 
had coloured the whole world with its imperial hue! 

It was not long after this that Libya became for the Greeks 
the country filled with legends and marvels. Homer wrote that 
there could be found a robust race of sheep, whose ewes gave 
birth three times a year to lambs—with horns already upon their 
heads! 

Was it this wool which, among other things, the Libyans sold 
to the Phenicians, whose merchant marine remained active long 
after the country itself had been subjugated? How many ques- 
tions one isolated fact of history may bring up! 

But we must not forget that there are red dots or circles which 
must have been dyed scarlet with what was called, in the Middle 
Ages, kermes, because they remembered the name given by those 
who imported it from Persia, quirmiz. The later name, coch- 
ineal, has less romance than that which associates all those varied 
reds with the country from whom I am certain that we learned, 
in some far past time, the secrets of dyeing as well as of weaving. 

I do not know why it gives me so much pleasure to trace these 
arts back to the Persians, among the most mysterious of the an- 
cients; nor why, instead of appalling me, the very mystery has 
charm and light in it. But romance lingers over the weaving 
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and dyeing of Persia, a country so much clearer than India, so 
much less cold than the other lands upon its borders. Its his- 
tory is not too well known, but its legends are shot through with 
the colours of the Persian cloth, subtle as silk, warm as white 
wool, and clear as the waters in which they retted their flax. 

In Persia, the distaff and loom worked their enchantment upon 
a people who were later to be called Gauls; and the spell has 
endured into this age of ours, at least for those who love fine 
cloth and pure colour. 


A MERCHANT OF TYRE IN GAUL: 


Without doubt it was an adventurous merchant of Tyre who 
founded that town of Alesia, for who else but Hercules of Tyre 
would have placed Alesia midway between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, and equally distant from the mouth of the Seine 
and the mouth of the Rhéne? Who else but a man used to 
thinking in terms of commerce would have realised what Strabo 
pointed out, in the time of Cesar, that there was a providence 
in the way the rivers served this country and bound together the 
two seas? 

Yet all that legend tells us is that this Hercules of Tyre was 
loved by the daughter of the king of the country—which is the 
country round about Dijon—and that their sons were called 
Galates, a name to be transformed very early into Gauls. 

Of the sort of civilisation which he found when he arrived 
here nothing is known, but the civilisation which he had left 
behind him has been described for us in the heavy strokes of 
the prophet Ezekiel. As though he were making a huge inven- 
tory, the Hebrew prophet has told us that the market of Tyre 
was the centre of international commerce. He has told us that 
they sold there the ivory of Cyprus, the sails of fine Egyptian 
linen, and from the Greek Isles those purple and scarlet stuffs 
used for tents and banners. 

All these things for the ships built of pine, with the masts of 
the cedar of Lebanon and the oars of the oaks of Bashan! But 
in the fairs at Tyre everything from slaves and horses to precious 
stones, coral and agate were sold; besides wheat, honey, wine, 
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resin and oil, there was cloth and linen. From Aleppo came 
the famous white wool, from Persia lambs, rams and goats— 
ancestors of those today in the Vale of Cashmere. : 

In chests bound with cords and made of cedar wood there 
were blue woollen cloth, embroidered fabrics and rich clothing. 
I like to believe that some of these chests, tied well with hempen 
ropes, perfumed by the wood from which they were made, and 
full of these stuffs and garments, followed the path to Alesia, 
and that the weavers of this country were able to study the 
marvels of the distant and invisible looms. 

Nevertheless Alesia, like Tyre, was to disappear—but without 
the anathema of a prophet; founded by a Hercules, it was de- 
stroyed by a Cesar. And of the five hundred years of its exist- 
ence we know almost nothing. There must have been industries 
flourishing there, because the Romans carried away a chariot of 
bronze covered with silver made with so much art that it excited 
at Rome great admiration, although that city was sated with the 
trophies brought from distant countries by its conquering gen- 
erals. 

But even if we know nothing of the cloth of Alesia, it is cer- 
tain that the path of the weaver passed by there, as by all the 
mysterious cities of Egypt, of Phenicia and of Persia. And, as 
we have just said, Gaul was not, in reality, far from these coun- 
tries; even before the arrival of the Romans it had never been 
isolated from the world of civilisation. 


THE LOOM OF THE GAULS: 


Although no one ever described the looms at the time when 
Cesar made his demands upon the Gallic weavers, we know 
that the ancient looms were very nearly those employed today at 
the Gobelins: the hautes-lisses, the high-warp or vertical looms. 
The peasants of Scandinavia are the only weavers today in Europe 
who still use this ancient loom, pictured very exactly upon a 
Greek vase, three hundred years before our era, painted in Egypt 
three thousand years before that. 

It is always the same: a framework of wood with two round 
bars, one of which is below, for what has been woven. Parallel 
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to the two sides which support these bars or beams are the threads 
of the warp. The shuttle is thrown from one side to the other, 
horizontally across the alternate threads of this warp, which are 
held in position for each throw by other bars of the framework. 

And there we have the loom of any period and of any coun- 
try, in principle. How simple it seems to us today—as do all 
first principles—but with what amazement the first weaver 
watched the cloth increase upon his beam, cloth which but a 
few moments before had been threads of wool or linen, the two 
first raw materials spun into yarn for the loom to transform. 
And how his ability increased from day to day, and how his in- 
telligence worked upon new ideas, suggested perhaps by the dif- 
ferences between wool and flax before ever they had been dyed, 
inspired by the delicate shades of grey, of beige or of pale gold. 


ROMAN TOGA—GALLIC BRAIES: 


The toga, the most venerated of human garments, was finally 
driven from the world’s highest places by that portion of the 
Gallic costume called braies, known to the Romans as brace, to 
the Scotch as breeks, to the English as breeches—and to all the 
world today as pantaloons. 

The toga was an awkward mantle made of eight yards of white 
woollen cloth. Only those whose livelihood depended upon its 
weaving and cutting, could have had any comfort from it. When 
the Romans wanted comfort at home or abroad, they took it off. 
There were times when it endangered the life of its wearer; 
senators who in unpopular moments wanted to rush from their 
seats into oblivion were often tripped by it upon the threshold 
or the stairs. 

If a man were up for election he chalked his toga to give it 
the whiteness, from which we have derived our word candidate; 
for then his garment was called a toga candidata. If he were 
under adverse criticism, he let his toga get dirty—even when he 
felt the criticism unmerited. 

And as simplicity waned in Rome and pomp increased, the 
toga grew longer and broader; and the bands of gold or purple 
upon it signifying position grew wider. At last those who wore 
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it had to be carried about on litters like Oriental potentates! 
And from that indolent state they could observe the Roman 
légionnaire striding about in his braies, which had come to be his 
habitual addition to the tunic, replacing the kilt-like affair he had 
worn into Gaul. 

Augustus, first of the emperors and grand-nephew of Cesar, 
may have felt forewarning blasts from the North and the East— 
they say he complained of the cold—and adopted the braies. 
Not openly. That would have been too great a loosening of 
tradition; he had them cut short and hid them under his toga. 
But the rumour spread; the braies had crossed the frontier of 
fashion with greater éclat than the saye. 

But those who wore them pretended that they had been 
adopted, not from the Gallic costume but from the Persian. 
Which doubtless was true enough. For the Gauls themselves 
had brought the braies with them from that country where they 
were first worn in Asia. 

Had any Gaul been with Herodotus, that observing merchant 
who stopped upon one of his trading journeys long enough to 
watch Xerxes review his army, he would have seen the Medes 
and Persians wearing a costume fairly familiar. Besides the 
sleeved tunics in gay colours—and Strabo, in Casar’s time com- 
mented on the fact that all the Gallic tunics had sleeves—there 
were the braies, as long and as fitted in at the ankles as those 
the Romans were now wearing. That was about 479 B.c., and 
fashions did not change in those days with the rapidity to which 
we are now accustomed. So that it is not surprising to find the 
same costume cut into a Roman monument, which represents 
the Persian Mithras, god of light, sacrificing a bull. 

He wears a belted tunic with sleeves, a short mantle like a 
saye, and the long tight-fitting breeches. Upon his head is that 
Persian cap which has become so completely associated with 
Marianne, with Revolution and Liberty—the Phrygian bonnet— 
the Persian bonnet. Such a one as the peasants of Brittany, be- 
fore the Revolution broke, called the bonnet rouge, and with 
instinctive knowledge of its symbolism assumed belligerently. 

Brittany has been the great conservator of ancient customs and 
costumes: the bonnet which you may see cut in some of the 
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Gallo-Roman monuments, the bonnet which had come from 
Persia, they preserved to the day of its new use. They did not 
make it of felt as had the Persians, but of serge—of red serge! 

And, although you may not find a toga anywhere in the world 
today, whether of white wool or brown, you may find at Cor. 
nouailles, in Brittany, the braies of ancient Gaul and more an. 
cient Persia; the peasants call them bragou-braz—which may 
have been the way the word sounded when Augustus put them 
on and started fashion gossiping along the Tailors’ Row of his 
imperial city. 
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CHAPTER II 


MORE CLOTH FROM THE LOOMS OF GAUL—REIMS—-LYONS—IN 
THE SHADOW OF THE MULBERRY-TREE—PURPLE; AND SILK—THE 
BLUE MANTLE—-BURE—DAGOBERT'S FAIR 


MORE CLOTH FROM THE LOOMS OF GAUL: 


But the Gauls themselves had taken to wearing the toga. And 
the weavers must have had more than they could do, for the one 
simple linen or wool tunic which the women had worn before 
their country was conquered, had given way to the Roman fashion 
of two tunics and a long mantle—at least three times as much 
material was used as before. 

It was a Roman who wrote that the men of Gaul seemed to 
enjoy draping themselves majestically in their togas, and that the 
women put on such airs that you could well believe they had 
been born at the foot of the Capitol. They followed every fashion 
which the emperors set. 

There was Caracalla, known most widely for his sins, who slit 
his tunic down the front; as it came to the knees, this made a sort 
of jacket of it and necessitated another garment underneath and 
that must be one worth showing. Again the demands upon the 
weavers were doubled. But was not all of Gallic industry at 
Roman disposal now? And were not the importations from 
Africa greater than ever? 

This jacket-tunic was called the caracalle and became so tradi- 
tional that certain writers, instead of telling us that it took its 
name from the Emperor, try to make us believe that it was the 
garment which gave its name to him! Very soon this jacket 
lengthened, and Caracalla’s successor ordered that no one should 
come into his presence who did not wear it to the ankles. More 
cloth! 

What had been a fairly close-fitting garment began then to take 
on easy lines and was a loose sort of coat, if not a flowing one. 
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That it could still be made by the tailors who had the monopoly 
of making a fitted garment was fortunate, for there would have 
been one of those traditional trade-wars in Rome, had the tailors 
who monopolised the “flowing garments” been given the task. 

To be sure the latter were supposed to make nothing but those 
articles which needed only a seam or two and a hem, such as the 
toga, and the mantles which the women wore—like the saye, 
which came all made, however, from Arras and other towns in 
Gaul which specialised in what was now an article of increasing 
popularity. 

Then there was the dalmatic, that early “Russian blouse” of the 
first century; it had come from Syria and was a voluminous gar- 
ment with the large sleeves and the opening for the head which 
we know today in the Church vestments and sometimes in eve- 
ning coats. And there was the heavy hooded cape, the bardocu- 
cullus of the Romans, which was worn by the farmer at all times 
when he needed it, and by the Roman when he went out to the 
country, or in town when it rained. These were made in Sain- 
tonge and at Langres, of the coarsest wool; and the demand for 
them never languished. 

It was a busy time for all who could get the wool and the flax 
needed by a people growing into the habits of their conquerors, 
and by the conquerors themselves. 

The Romans had the wit to like the practical garment wher- 
ever they found it—whether in the Levant, in Africa or in Gaul. 
For they had no industrial initiative; they much preferred to have 
others work for them, to import what they needed. With their 
greater power they grew more and more luxurious, and imported 
whatever helped to make life comfortable. Among such things 
were the wool-stuffed mattresses of the Gauls, who were given 
the credit for having invented them, although, once more, we 
must shift that credit to the Persians. 

There were, too, the carpets from Phrygia; and what is of in- 
terest to us, and gives a hint of the later skill of tapestry-making 
in Flanders: the people of Arras soon became the competitors of 
the Phrygian rug-makers. That their looms could adapt them- 
selves to this complicated work is evidence again that Gallic cloth 
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was not the simple woven stuff it might have been among any 
other “uncivilised people.” 


REIMS: 


It was the fine cloth of Reims whose reputation was greatest 
with the Romans: undoubtedly the forerunner of their serge de 
Rome of later days. And Reims, proud of the approbation of 
Rome, to whom it had betrayed Gaul in its combat with Ceasar, 
by an immediate surrender, claimed that it was the twin city of 
Rome: if that town had been founded by Romulus, from whom 
it had taken its name, did it not stand to reason that the Remi (as 
they called themselves) were descended from Remus? They 
even put it into verse later and said that they had been founded 
at the time when Troy was losing its brilliance—that would have 
been a thousand years before Czsar’s arrival! 

But Rome was more occupied with the economic situation in 
Gaul than with its origins, and in six of the towns the imperial 
government established spinning- and weaving-mills under direc- 
tors who were chosen carefully. Thus, in different parts of the 
country, there would always be material for clothing needed not 
only by the legions but by all the officials who had to stay some 
length of time in the provinces. Here, too, would be made all 
the fabrics needed for hangings, to which the Romans were ac- 
customed, and for the innumerable cushions which their habits 
of sitting and lying made necessary. 

Reims was considered the most important of these cloth cen- 
tres, and made more than was needed on the spot; she became 
an exporter. Metz and Tournay were the two other “wardrobe” 
towns in the North; Lyons, Arles and Vienne the three in the 
South. The regional character must have offered interesting 
comparisons between these places. Yet these towns had all been 
visited long before Cesar by Roman merchants who had bought 
grains and metals and cloth at the risk of never getting their 
merchandise to market; for the roads had been bad. 
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LYONS: 


These Roman roads, policed by the légionnaires, were as great 
a necessity for commerce as for military movements; it was nat- 
ural, then, that Lyons, in her marvellous site upon the Rhone, 
which had five such roads leading away from her, should have 
become a second Rome and had an era of luxury undreamed 
of before the Roman conquest. 

Today, in Lyons you may see the tombstone of a Syrian em- 
broiderer who, like so many others, had come there from the 
East with silk yarns and the skill to use them, upon which both 
Rome and Gaul were counting for their wardrobes and hang- 
ings. Lyons had begun her long career of purveyor of luxuries 
to the courts of the mighty. She could draw upon all the other 
provinces, by water or Roman road and she had, doubtless, as 
many Coptic tapestries for sale, as many of those embroidered 
bands and circles (which the fashionable sewed upon their gar- 
ments more or less symmetrically) as Rome itself. 

There were Romans who preferred now to live in the prov- 
inces, finding life of greater interest as times changed, at Lyons, 
as before they had delighted in it at Narbonne and Arles. To 
remember that Narbonne had, at its height—due to its over- 
filled warehouses—two hundred thousand inhabitants and was a 
lovely place to live in, is to give to Gaul something of reality 
in our thinking. To realise that only forty years after Vercingé- 
torix had been captured Gaul was the richest part of the Roman 
Empire, is to get a glimpse of her early resources. 

And then to consider that the cloth industry was one in which 
great quantities were produced to order, shows that when Rome 
wishes to transform small industries into great ones and to put 
the emphasis upon quantity production, Gaul can, if she sub- 
mit, achieve success. But, even in these five centuries of “Roman 
peace” which meant nothing but “Roman control,” there was an 
occasional outburst of Gallic independence which had to be reck- 
oned with by the imperial power. 

The Emperor Gallienus received word one day that the weavers 
of Arras were in revolt. He replied contemptuously: 
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“Rome is not likely to fall because the Atrebates have stopped 
weaving sayes for us!” 

But what would have happened, I wonder, if all Gaul had 
stopped spinning and weaving for Rome? 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE MULBERRY-TREE: 


The Roman Empire went down in purple silk. And a woman 
was to blame: for it was a Chinese princess, leaving her home 
for her wedding-journey to Khotan, who first betrayed a secret 
kept by her people for centuries—the secret that “with time and 
patience, the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 

She carried—it is not a pleasant thought, although it was a 
clever idea—the eggs of the silk-worm in her hair, which the 
most astute customs officer did not search as she left the country. 
And the hidden wealth she took with her was so multiplied that 
thenceforth it was to make “luxury” and “Persian” synonymous, 
from that time to ours. 

It had only been because China was so shut off from the rest 
of the world that she had been able to protect the secret of silk 
for long ages. What the neighbours seemed to have believed 
when they paid the price demanded for the silk which the Chi- 
nese exported, was that it had been made from some exquisite 
sort of cotton which could only be grown in China. 

But the Persians were the middle-men before ever the gift of 
silk had been made to Khotan; and with this silk which they 
spread like an enchantment through their own kingdom and 
the others near them, they created what was to be an Arabian 
Nights’ tale for the wonder of the Western World. 

After the Persians began to grow the mulberry-tree for the 
sake of the silk-worm, they exported quantities of silk to Syria, 
and it was upon this path that silk and splendour swept west- 
ward. But, like Pandora’s secret, this one brought trouble to the 
world wherever it passed. When the Greeks conquered Persia, 
grown effeminate through too great luxury, Persian silk con- 
quered them. And when Greece went down before Rome, the 
flood of silk poured over stern boundaries. Senators who had 
been crying out against the gauzes of Egypt, transparent stuffs 
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of cotton and linen, tried to stem the flood, to prevent the spend- 
ing of fortunes upon it; but there was no law strong enough 
to rend silk, to cast it back upon the East. 


PURPLE—AND SILK: 


And Purple! 

That was Tyre’s revenge upon a world in which she had lost 
her high place of power. From her shores, in the days of her 
greatness, she had gathered thorny sea-creatures and purged them 
of a colour so glorious, that “purple” and “Tyre” became eternally 
associated. And what thrones have owed their gorgeous magic 
upon the multitudes to that colour, kept for royal use. But we 
must always remember that it was likely to have been from the 
beginning—not the purple we know—but a rich crimson, a richer 
and less mysterious colour, than that in which blue merges with 
red. 

Even the hardier Roman, swathed in purple silk, soon became 
as corrupt as those who had surrendered to it before him. Its 
silken murmurs made the music of his descent; it drifted with 
him into sleep from which even the hoarse cries of the Goths 
and the Vandals could not really awaken him. 

Some instinct made him send to those barbarians whom he 
had failed to conquer entirely, rich mantles and tunics of purple 
silk. He hoped to placate by such gifts. He succeeded! In- 
stead of the former military power which Rome had exercised 
so long that no one believed it could have an end, there succeeded 
flattery. Goths, Franks and Burgundians paused long enough 
in their conquests of the outskirts of the Empire to don the rich 
garments. 

It was Sigismer, a Burgundian, ancestor of Charles the Bold, 
who wore his white silk tunic, fringed with gold, and his purple 
mantle whenever public occasion permitted. It was a Visigothic 
conqueror who, within a year of his triumph, married the daugh- 
ter of an emperor and wore at the wedding the correct Roman 
costume, toga and all, while his loyal followers came in rough 
fur, boots of cowhide, and bore their swords rather wildly— 
to the dismay of the populace of Toulouse. 
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The purple dye itself was considered for long as imperial, and 
there was more than one emperor who made a fortune out of 
it; at Toulon and Narbonne they had their own manufacture 
of it, and only shared the colour where there was profit for them 
in doing so. Aurelian, whom they called “the restorer of the 
Roman Empire,” was the first to let the people, if they wished, 
have the privilege of purple. Perhaps he hoped to make it less 
desirable to the rich and powerful by democratising its use. Cen- 
turies after, Montaigne suggested to the kings of France that it 
would be better not to have “luxury laws,” but to make luxury 
of no account at court, by setting a fashion of simplicity and 
letting who would wear velvets and silks. 

When, however, Aurelian’s wife asked for just one mantle 
of purple silk for her wardrobe, he refused point-blank! Had 
he been Augustus, he would never have opened up diplomatic 
relations with the Far East, for he would have foreseen how 
Rome would be swept along the path of the exotic. Doubtless 
he felt that it was a sorry day for his country upon which the 
soldiers of Crassus first saw the silken banners of the Parthians. 

The “silk madness” (folie soyeuse) reached its height in the 
reign of the fearful youth, Heliogabalus, born himself in the 
very emporium of silk, Syria, and priest of the sun-god while he 
was but a lad. How he must have been amused at that predeces- 
sor who had been outraged at the idea of purple instead of white 
braies—no matter of what material. Generations after, Justinian 
was still trying to get a monopoly of silk, and at the very mo- 
ment he was buying peace with the Persians. 

All this time the price of silk was unbelievably high, even 
though the fashion in dyeing it might change from crimson 
to violet. In the time of Pliny the red purple of Tarentum was 
worth nearly five hundred francs (of today) a pound, and it 
took over a hundred pounds of the little “purple snails” (the 
murex) to dye fifty pounds of wool. The purple silk which 
Aurelian’s wife so desired, cost in the fabric the equivalent of 
45,000 francs a pound! Even the undyed silk thread at that time 
was worth 3100 francs a pound! 

But there were Roman women who got their silk; there was 
the wife of Honorius, who lived a century after Aurelian; she 
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had it in abundance and embroidered in gold thread. When, 
in 1544, her tomb was opened, the silk had fallen into dust, but 
the thread was still there and, melted down, it weighed thirty- 
six pounds of pure gold! Yet she had been the daughter of a 
Vandal, one who had led the battles against that other and most 
terrible invader, Alaric—who was to demand as part of the ran- 
som of Rome, four thousand silk mantles! Do we need to know 
more than this to realise the rdle silk was playing? 

And there was Eudocia, who after being a courtesan became 
a convert and then a saint; she had possessed in her unregenerate 
days two hundred and seventy-five chests filled with silk gar- 
ments, four hundred and ten more chests of fine linen, and one 
hundred and sixty chests filled with fabrics brocaded in gold or 
sewn with jewels; and besides all this, one hundred and thirty 
pounds of veils, of gold embroidered silk! There was no queen 
or noble lady, or even lady of lighter fame in all the centuries 
which followed, who had such a wardrobe as this! 

But when Eudoxia—not Eudocia—daughter of a Frank and 
wife of a Byzantine emperor, heard Saint Chrysostom preach 
against such “wantonness,” she had him exiled, for she meant 
to keep whatever chests of silk and gold embroideries she had. 

When money left Rome for such silken delights, it meant noth- 
ing but loss to the Empire, since nothing was sent in exchange 
which could excuse their importation in the name of commerce. 
And strangely enough, all over the East today, the Roman coins 
of that period of silk madness are coming to light; they have 
lain hidden all this time, having served for the buying of spices 
and sugar and silk and been but the tokens of Roman extrava- 
gance. 

One after another of the great structures in which the Romans 
had expressed throughout Gaul their pride and power, fell with 
a crash. 

But, in the silence which followed, there was one sound which 
kept on—that of the shuttles. For the need of cloth is a con- 
stant need, and we may be sure that the looms never stood idle 
unless the barbarians were actually burning the villages where 
they were, or pounding upon the gates of the city which they 
coveted. 
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A Roman traveller—almost the last of the long race of them— 
wrote that he found the Gauls in their fields and in the remnants 
of their towns as clean, as well-dressed, as gay, as they had ever 
been. “Never,” he wrote, “do they use their misery as an excuse 
for rags or dirt, but go about their work with self-respect.” 

This is comment of which we may well be proud. And what 
a proof it is that those who stayed close to the earth and its tasks, 
had not surrendered to the lure of Roman life. These could look 
up without fear at that glistening, impalpable, evanescent cloud 
of silk which hovered over the Empire to the wonder and un- 
doing of the Romans. 

That cloud which was not made from the fibre of a fabulous 
plant, growing in mysterious Eastern valleys, but from threads 
exuded by an ill-smelling and voracious worm, whose instinct 
for transformation creates a shelter of silken enchantment. 


THE BLUE MANTLE: 


Then upon the horizon of Gaul, with its strange mixture of 
Goths, Vandals and Burgundians, there appeared the blue mantle 
of the Franks which was to contend successfully against the 
purple robe of the Empire. And yet it, too, was going to yield 
in time, as the toga had yielded, to the Gallic saye. 

The Frank had arrived, and in comparison with those who 
had preceded him, he was welcome. He did not have the lust 
for destruction; he had even a naive admiration for the ruins, 
the fragments of Roman institutions. But what was more im- 
portant to the Gauls, he seems to have had an appreciation of 
their talents: a tacit understanding was reached, by which he al- 
lowed the Gauls to keep on at their work of providing the neces- 
sities of life, while he and his fellows fought the battles. 

Guizot, trying to bolster up a king, claimed that the Franks 
were the first French nobles and the Gauls the native and indus- 
trious bourgeois! Certainly there was a clear division between 
them at the time, and the looms were on the side of the bour- 
geois, who loved them for their use in the world. 

Artisan and warrior, however, were kept pretty generally 
marching side by side through this difficult time, by the bishops 
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—those descendants of the first seven who had come into Gaul 
under the Empire and in spite of it. 

The bishops were diplomats who in their service of Heaven 
used all the means at hand to bring order, its first law, into this 
cluttered civilisation. They did this, as much through the charm 
of Byzantine magnificence as through the sermons which were 
severe and sincere. 

When Saint Remy baptised Clovis after he had won his sig- 
nificant battle over the latest invaders, the Church was arranged 
to impress the barbarian Christian; and it was the aid given by 
unseen weavers in far lands that made possible the impression, 
for there were white veils and painted curtains which undoubt- 
edly had come from the far countries of splendour and were to 
cast a spell upon those who had never seen such hangings amidst 
incense and in dimmed candle-light. 

When Clovis cried out, “Where were we, the Franks, when 
they crucified Him?” it was like prophetic utterance of the Cru- 
sades. This was the warrior’s gesture in defence of truth. A 
century and a quarter before this a warrior Christian had made 
another gesture, symbolic of the spirit which the Gauls were 
showing towards the Franks themselves. Martin, rising in his 
saddle, had cut in half his saye to share with a shivering beggar 
by the roadside. 

From this time on, the two qualities would vie with each other 
in the service of mankind; but Saint Martin became the patron 
saint of France! 

And it was at Tours, Saint Martin’s bishopric, become a place 
of importance, that Clovis laid aside—quite literally—his long 
blue mantle for a time of ceremony, while he put on the purple 
flattery sent him by a Byzantine emperor who had felt it wise 
to give him the title of “Consul,” since he had conquered all but 
that. What drama in all these capes and mantles, each one so 
different from all the others, each one marking a stage in the 
growth of France and in the decline of Rome! 

Is there not meaning in the fact that underneath the blue, as 
underneath the purple, Clovis and his followers wore the braies 
of Rome, rather than those of Gaul—the ones cut short. They 
were of the richest crimson-dyed linen. The tunics, too, were 
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of linen in summer, and wool in winter, and had their rich bor- 
ders of silk embroidery. And who wove all this? 

The Gauls, with the aid of Frankish women; the men of Gaul, 
like the men of Egypt, did not disdain the loom. Ancient civil- 
isations had marvelled that men would do this work, which they 
left to the women or to the slaves, but they had had to admit 
that in Egypt finer stuffs came off the looms than with them. 
And so, too, the Franks could not understand how men would 
be willing to lay aside the sword for such a task; but they did 
not interfere; they may have had some dim perception that here 
was being developed wealth from which they might some day 
profit. 

Or perhaps they felt an underlying respect for the work itself 
because the men within the Church they were growing to re- 
spect, the monks, sat before the looms with undeniable dignity. 
For usefulness has a dignity perceptible to the dullest if the heart 
is open to impression. 

From this time on weaving was practically under the protec- 
tion of the Church. In troubled periods, there was a natural 
drawing in of the community about the strongest building in the 
region—church or monastery. The bishop, the law-giver, made 
the place before his door the safest for setting up of tables upon 
which the work of artisans and the products of the farms could 
be shown. 

Thus it was that even in the fifth century the church and 
market-place became the nucleus of what was to be the com- 
mune. And the Syrian missionaries kept the path open for trade 
with the Levant. Upon that path the pilgrims and merchants 
travelled together. The pilgrim, when he arrived, went into the 
church; the merchant halted upon the porch in the square before 
it. The best markets sprang up there where the bishop was the 
strongest in his aspect of law-giver. 

Not only did the churches benefit from the markets which 
were held so close to them and under their protection, even the 
bishops sometimes profited. For at this time there had not yet 
been any ecclesiastical ruling which made it necessary for a man 
to give up earning his livelihood when he entered the service 
of the Church. What a strange sight it would be to us to see 
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that Syrian who got himself elected to the bishopric of Paris 
(Eusebius he was called) when, as a silk merchant, he met his 
compatriots who crowded upon the porch of his church to sell 
their goods along with his! 

But how strange all that life would seem to us: the villas scat- 
tered through the country were not at all like the later feudal 
chateaux, but much more patriarchal. All the workshops were 
grouped inside the enclosure and in an orderly manner, in spite 
of the changes taking place. We must not picture the period 
of the invasions as a return to savagery. 

Even in this time of chaos many of the luxurious habits which 
the Romans had taught the Gauls lingered on. The curtains 
for doors and beds were still being woven; bed-spreads and cush- 
ion-covers of gay striped materials, edged with embroideries, often 
of silk, were in the homes of the well-to-do. There were tapes- 
tries and rugs, some of them imported still, some of them made 
where the skill had not yet been entirely lost. The beds had 
mattresses, stuffed with wool or feathers; there were bolsters, 
and cushions for the chairs and stools. 

But there was a different attitude towards all these things: the 
Franks were not dependent upon luxury; they were always ready 
to leave the comfort which they had conquered if the summons 
came to go forth in search of other conquests. 

Nor were the Gauls slaves to luxury either. Were they not 
those who were creating it? And does the artist or the artisan 
need the actual possession of what he creates? So long as the 
energy and skill are his to create and re-create, he enjoys a su- 
preme possession, invisible to those who do not know the joy 
of such effort. Was not the tragedy of Rome in part the result 
of leaving the creation of necessities and of art to slaves? In 
the end, the slaves enthralled their masters; the drear workshops 
played their r6le in the great catastrophe. 

Yet it was the imitation of the grouping of workshops upon 
which Rome had insisted, that became the strength of the mo- 
nastic settlements in France. Just as in those towns where the 
different trades lived on different streets, so around the abbey, 
as a centre, the streets—or little lanes—were laid out, one for 
each trade. Nor did the Church have to go back to Rome itself 
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for this way of planning their communities; even in Paris while 
it was yet Lutéce, there seems to have been such a grouping of 
the trades. We know, for instance, that all the potters of Paris 
lived together on a street that ran up to where the Panthéon 
now is; there may have been many more, for it is a natural 
enough arrangement. 

At that very ancient Abbey of Saint-Riquier in Picardy, which 
was founded in the sixth century and whose monks taught fine 
weaving, there was just such a plan, although it is not mentioned 
until the ninth century. At that time the monks wrote down 
what each little lane of industry owed the Abbey in return for 
its protection and administration of the laws of the commune. 
Each group, whether bakers, weavers, blacksmiths, shoemakers 
or wholesale merchants, paid in kind as well as a general tax 
in money. ‘There were twenty-five hundred houses in this do- 
main and at least 14,000 inhabitants! Today there is only a vil- 
lage and a Gothic church upon the site of the older one. 

At this time every monastery was a great workshop in itself, 
irrespective of the groups outside: here was preserved, better 
than in the towns, the skill of the Gauls, trained for so long 
under Rome. In the women’s convents, the spinning and weav- 
ing of the finer hangings for the churches kept the nuns from 
having idle hours and hands. Indeed, one of the early Church 
fathers had advised the nuns always to have woollen or linen 
yarns in their hands that they might serve God by their industry. 

Much of the silk yarn brought from the Levant, found its 
way into these cloistered workshops; they offered wealth to those 
who were willing to risk their lives in the thirty-day journey from 
the mouth of the Rhéne to the mouth of the Seine, where there 
was a steady and lucrative market. 

The Franks, too, delighted in the wares that came from far 
lands, and they were the spendthrifts of the age; they made the 
industries of luxury a continuing necessity. To please them the 
Syrians brought marvels of Byzantine work, fine stuffs and many 
jewels. The men from the North paid with money whose value 
meant little to them. And besides money, the merchants car- 
ried back with them many things from these regions—among 
them the serge of Cahors, the linen and flax of Caux and the 
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woven materials from many a southern town which had not 
suffered as much as those in the North from the invasions. Be- 
sides all this there were the sayes and hooded mantles made in 
the monasteries and in the small towns about them, and con- 
sidered worthy of export by the foreign merchants. 

These hooded mantles, the cowls worn by the pilgrims upon 
their wanderings, had protected many a merchant loaded with 
luxury, because the roughest men of the road, willing to steal 
from a stranger, and do murder if need be, to get the load he 
carried, respected the staff and the mantle of bure. The pilgrims 
were the merchants’ safeguards. What more logical, then, than 
that the garments they wore of the roughest material, chosen 
because it was the cloth of the poor, should become one of the 
wares to take back to the East. 


BURE: 


The Romans had called it bura, and the rain-cape made from 
it birrus. It was dyed a russet green or brown by those who wove 
it—the Roman slaves to begin with, and then the peasants of 
Gaul. From the time of the first missionaries bure became the 
cloth of the Church; and ten centuries after, Peter the Hermit 
wore it when he went about France preaching the First Crusade; 
it is written down in the records of his life. 

But the monks and the farmers did not have it for their exclu- 
sive use; the poet who wrote “The Romance of the Rose,” claimed 
that lovers could be as happy in it as in the finer cloth, called 
brunete: 

“Car ausinc bien sunt amoretes 
Sous buriaus comme sous brunetes.” 


Buriau was the general name for the coarsest sorts of bure. 
And from that name we have bureau today, although it seems 
impossible that a piece of furniture should be named after this 
coarse fabric! 

But this is how it happened: it was used for the covering of 
tables, for table-cloths in the counting-house where the first parch- 
ment account books of royalty and rich bourgeois were kept. In 
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one of those account books, that of the mad Charles VI., at the 
end of the fourteenth century, it is mentioned plainly: “Two 
dozen parchments, an ink-horn, a penknife in a silk sheath, a 
bureau to cover the table.” 

From that it was not a long step to calling the table itself 
bureau—as is still done in France, although we have let the word 
slide over to the chest of drawers—with sometimes a leaf to let 
down for writing upon. For, once a word begins to spread out 
over other than its original meaning, there is no limit to the 
transformations that meaning may have. 

For example, bureau means today—in France—the private 
office or study; in America, the headquarters of many an enter- 
prise, more or less of public service. Yet who could have pre- 
dicted that in time this simple and solid cloth would have its 
name filched from it to cover that doubtful development of 
power: a bureaucracy? 

Was there no virtue in its honest beginnings to save it from 
such use? How content it seems to have been to remain a bed- 
cover of bural, a peasant’s coat of bureal, a cape of burette—for 
the spelling changed without let or hindrance in these happier 
centuries. 

What secret ambitions it must have nourished under its homely 
exterior, that it could arrive at such position in public life and 
become the very synonym for a policy of hard self-interest! 

Yet upon another path it mounted even higher: from the 
birrus, the rain-cape which the Gauls called birre, it detached 
itself as the hood and became a freer thing—a cap. With its 
genius for changing its name just enough to defy recognition, it 
called itself upon the head of schoolboy, artist and Basque peas- 
ant, a beret. 

Losing then its sense of humour, it turned to serious things; 
it mounted to a place in the Church and was called with greater 
dignity a biretta; it changed colour in its ascent, leaving behind 
its russet tones—it became black for the priest, violet for the 
bishop and red for the cardinal! 

Greater still was its audacity when, assuming a weft of silken 
threads and answering to the name of burat, the bure of monkish 
history entered the Vatican where brilliantly red, it did not hesi- 
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tate to clothe a Pope. And with grave condescension appear in 
other places in the robes of judges and of the learned doctors 
upon all gala days. 

Then, as its position became heavy with assumed responsibili- 
ties, its texture—strange commentary upon mankind—became 
lighter, until in the mourning costumes and those worn by the 
rote who had forsaken the world, burat voile was chosen as most 

tting. 

With this development, we might think bure would disappear 
from the worldly life of those who had known it. But we find 
it in many circles: an English queen wore it—with its silk weft— 
as burail or buratine. It was at the time in fashion in Paris and 
the choice was a tribute to French taste. But it no longer re- 
sembled even distantly the first ancestor of country simplicity; 
it had become a ribbed silk with a little fine wool in it—a sort 
of poplin. 

During much of this period of change, the homely bure itself 
kept its characteristic quality of strength and was so taken for 
granted as the material for the artisan and peasant that when 
the “statutes” for the Paris drapers were laid down in the thir- 
teenth century, no rules were ever given for the weaving of it. 
Its demand for the coarsest wool, and the cheapest, made it an 
ever-present cloth for the very weavers who worked upon fine 
cloth for their masters: it was made after the working-day had 
ended; it did not demand much light nor close attention. 

Yet its value upon the market-places was not negligible, and 
the Countess of Flanders, who made her rules for the weavers 
and the drapers, would not allow that any bure be sold for eight 
days before the fairs except where there was special permit. Like 
wheat and wine, it was always in demand. 

And from other rules given to the cloth-shearers, upon whom 
depended the finish of all the fabrics, we learn that bure never 
had a selvage. That showed its place in the hierarchy of cloth 
better than any sort of description, for selvage was a distinction, 
a sign of the finer fabric. Bure demanded little of the finisher 
of cloth; the woolly nap must be pulled out for the sake of 
warmth—that was all. 

In the seventeenth century “Sieur Jacques Savary, Inspecteur 
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des Manufactures de Roy Louis XIV.,” wrote in his dictionary 
of bure: “it is made of hard coarse wool and has a long and ugly 
nap; it is woven with a shuttle upon a loom with two treadles. 
It is one aune wide and used to clothe the poor.” After that, 
it might seem that bure had succeeded, under all its assumed 
names, in keeping its ascent hidden. Savary adds, however, one 
touch of appreciation: “The loyal bure of Dreux is made of good 
mother wool”! 

In England bure lived its own life and was so usual a dress 
for the peasant, that before long all those who did the rough 
out-of-door labour for the lords, came to be called burly persons; 
the man who wove the cloth over there was called a burreler; 
and to top its career in the service of the simple, it entered the 
life of the strolling players and going from town to town, mov- 
ing the people by its coarse wit and hearty laughter, it was wel- 
comed everywhere as bur-lesque. Where tragedy and comedy 
might fail, burlesque succeeded! 

Nor was its scope limited to the larger scene of the theatre; 
it laughed in its beard and, covering the hands of those puppet- 
players who did not use wire to control the puppets, it was called 
burattine. Today in Italy that piece of cloth which disguises the 
hand of the player is called buratto. What waves of childish 
laughter it has roused! 

I do not believe any other cloth has ever been so close to the 
people while entrenching itself in the Church, invading the 
courts of justice, and the stage. 

Beggars have relied upon bure; kings have turned to it in the 
cloister; pilgrims, shepherds and ladies of fashion have all worn 
it—and still do. Those who set sail for the penal colonies of 
France have their sordid garb of it. 

And today, as a thousand years ago, the sheep upon the high- 
est mountains of India are called bhural; the one full robe of 
the Arab, burnous; the little asses which carry saddle-bags stuffed 
with wool, burros; and the shepherd’s hut upon wheels, buron. 

And we have a saying, in which utter destitution is pictured: 
“N’avoir ni bure ni buron”—that is, to have neither bure nor the 
smallest of shelter—that of the shepherd. It is in that saying 
from the heart of the people, spoken for the first time, no one 
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knows when, that we have proof that bure is the one essential 
cloth of mankind. Could anything finer be said of any cloth? 


DAGOBERT’S FAIR: 


On the thirtieth day of July, 629, Dagobert, King of the Franks, 
made proclamation that beginning on the ninth of October and 
continuing for four weeks, there was to be a fair, under his royal 
protection, which might be visited with pleasure and profit by 
merchants from all the countries of the world and from other 
parts of France. And every year at the same time, this fair would 
be held on the same spot. 

That spot was where today the Porte Saint-Martin stands at 
Paris; in the seventh century it was an open plain and well fitted 
for the erection of booths and the holding of horse-fairs and 
cloth-fairs and all the other elements of Dagobert’s fair. What 
makes it of interest to us, is that it endured as one of the great 
cloth-fairs of France and set an example of commercial enter- 
prise which was of signal promise to many a later king and 
noble, as well as a constant incentive to weavers to do their best 
and then show it to the world’s buyers. 

Everyone who heard the proclamation knew that the reason 
for the fair lay in Dagobert’s interest in the church of Saint- 
Denis, which he had rebuilt from a simple little chapel put up, 
tradition had it, by the Saint himself. He had spent so much 
money upon the marble outside and the embroidered and pearl- 
set curtains of silk inside, that the monks of the Abbey could not 
possibly keep up the splendour, not even by living on short ra- 
tions. 

And to make the fair of profit to them, Dagobert planned to 
tax everything taxable: there would be an entrance fee and 
charges for the booths; there would be a tax on each sale; and 
all this money would go to the monks of Saint-Denis. For Dago- 
bert was not the stupid and lazy old person pictured in a comic 
song written centuries after; he was full of energy. 

That energy communicated itself to the Fair of Saint-Denis, 
which continued its successful career for seven hundred years, 
occasionally changing its place or its name in the popular mind, 
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but always bringing large returns into the purses of the monks 
of Saint-Denis. It did more than this: it set the example to all 
the other fairs in and around Paris and it inspired poets to write 
rhymed inventories of its sales-booths and the cities from which 
merchants came to traffic each year. 

Dagobert would have been amazed to see the long processions 
which annually arrived at the gates of the Fair. And the mer- 
chants who made up the processions had to have the prowess of 
knights to arrive at all, for the whole period was one of danger. 
And not only danger from marauders upon the public highways, 
but from the lords along the waterways, who did not hesitate to 
lay heavy hands upon the wares which passed through their ter- 
ritory as well as to tax, with quite a show of legality, every ass 
or boat-load which went under or over their bridges, or used 
their fording places, or their ferries. 

But what is amazing to us to consider is the continuing trade 
in luxury. It had increased greatly under Dagobert, of the royal 
Frankish family, even though it was great enough under his 
immediate ancestors; for when the daughter of the terrible Frédé- 
gonde was married, it took fifty great carts to carry her dowry 
of precious things—many of them, to be sure, stolen from temple 
and villa of older times, but some of them purchased at the occa- 
sional fairs which had never entirely been wanting. 

Dagobert himself dressed like a Byzantine and lavished luxury 
on his several wives, whom even the presence of two bishops as 
house guests did not prevent his having in Oriental style. His 
palace had its tapestries and silk hangings, its cushions and covers; 
they came from as far away as Alexandria, which—upon the site 
of ancient Carthage—had become the world’s greatest market- 
place for fine stuffs, embroideries and passementeries, as well as 
for priceless jewels and dishes and much chased silver and gold. 

Indeed, it was Dagobert’s desire for a golden throne which 
brought into his life the illustrious young goldsmith of Limoges, 
called Eligius—and later Saint-Eloi. This man had Roman blood 
in his veins and the gift of organisation. He made two thrones 
out of the gold given him to make one, and—strange consequence 
—soon became a bishop. His costumes from now on seem to 
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have attracted more attention from the chroniclers of the period 
than those of the King. 

The tunics of Saint-Eloi were of the finest embroidered linen 
and were sewn with gold bangles which clinked fashionably at 
every step. His outer garments were of fabulous and brilliant 
silks and brocades, embroidered with jewels, the sleeves caught 
with gold bracelets and the girdle heavy with gold and jewels. 
What would Saint-Denis have said to this, or the early fathers 
of the Church, who had been so scandalised by the embroidering 
of pictures upon the robes which the laity wore? 

If this was the bishop, we can imagine what the bishopric 
would be—a palace almost equal to the King’s. And we can 
well believe that the Syrian merchants were delighted and did 
all they could to stimulate the desire for those things which they 
could so profitably provide for anyone who had money to pay 
for them. 

And the prestige of Saint-Eloi was added to that of Dagobert. 
The success of the Fair of Saint-Denis, become of national re- 
nown, was antedated only by the fairs of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy which, they say, had begun before the fall of the Empire 
and never left off until the fourteenth century. 

But we must not picture this fair as given over to luxury. It 
was primarily a fair for the necessities, for foodstuffs, horses, 
pigs, sheep, goats and chickens—and for cloth. Reims merchants 
and those of Languedoc brought fine cloth, which had not lost 
its depth of colour and its lustrous finish even during the inva- 
sions—so hard is it to kill the traditions of dyers and fullers. 
Bure was here in its strength and in its more sombre colours— 
but not in black, for black was not allowed by the Church; it 
was felt to be the devil’s own colour! 

Here were the wool and flax and hemp from the surrounding 
country; the finer wool and even a certain amount of silk thread 
from afar. Needles and shuttle were for sale. We might have 
been surprised to see the things there that we know today but 
slightly altered, for the essentials of life change less than those 
in which man’s freer thought is expressed. 

And, just as today, there was the noise and hurly-burly, the 
excitement of profit and loss, the eating and drinking and danc- 
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ing, the amusements in which the jugglers played a chief rdle. 
There were the officials of the Fair—the monks of Saint-Denis, 
the money-changers, the merchants complaining of their difh- 
culties and their taxes, the interpreters; for Provence could not 
talk to Picardy unless in a jargon of half-forgotten Latin. 

The men who came from Rouen were not yet Norman, the 
Saxons belonged in the kingdom of Dagobert, the Burgundians 
were as much foreigners as the Byzantines—it was a lively time 
of confusion of tongues, of customs and costumes; it was a suc- 
cessful fair in the seventh century—and on the outskirts of Paris. 
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CHAPTER III 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HARUN-AL-RASCHID-——-THE COSTUME OF 
CHARLEMAGNE—DRAP3; THE CLOTH AND THE WORD—FRISE; 
THE FRISIAN CLOTH—CHARLEMAGNES WORKSHOPS——SARACEN 
WEAVERS—THE CRUSADES AND THE WEAVERS 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HARUN-AL-RASCHID: 


When the Caliph of Bagdad sent his ambassadors to Charle- 
magne with magnificent presents, “it seemed that they had emp- 
tied the Orient in order to fill the Occident, such quantities of 
rich stuffs there were, tents of linen dyed in dazzling colours, 
silken garments, perfumes, balsams and diverse medicaments.” 

Charlemagne, back from his wars, was surrounded by his eight 
daughters when the embassy, after a hard voyage which had 
taken a whole year, arrived at Aix. 

What excitement when these presents were opened by the Per- 
sian visitors! For the daughters of the Emperor had luxurious 
tastes and not at all the simplicity of their father; they had no 
desire to learn to weave or to hold the distaff of their grand- 
mother, whose skill in these arts was to become proverbial. 

What perfumes must have filled the air of that great Caro- 
lingian hall when the bundles of silk were opened; in the Orient, 
even the simplest fabrics were always perfumed; in the folds of 
the finest they used attar of rose, or the essences of other mystic 
flowers or amber, sandalwood, musk, saffron; each one of these 
odours had its place in the life of the Persian. 

Among these presents there was, perhaps, the famous cope of 
Charlemagne, which was made of brocade—one of the materials, 
without doubt, which abounded in these gifts of silk. That we 
can. still see this cope at the Cathedral of Metz is almost unbe- 
lievable! What elixir must have been added to it when it was 
made, that it should have so long a life so far from the country 
where it was woven! 
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Brocades, then as now, were the fabrics upon whose silk foun- 
dation, often interwoven with gold or silver threads, the design 
was done in silk and metal threads. In this piece, we can dis- 
tinguish the design woven in, in several shades of green, blue, 
and red upon a background of red enriched with gold. And 
the figures of the design are eloquent of the power of Harun- 
al-Raschid and of the respect which he felt for the ruler of the 
Occident. By looking closely at this mantle we find not only 
all sorts of symbols, but also that most distinctive sign of power: 
the eagle, “the bird of Jupiter and of Saint-John.” 

The eagles, the griffons, the crescent and the other figures were, 
for those who wove them, like the letters of an illuminated, a 
woven, alphabet. This one piece of brocade compels us to agree 
with Raymond Cox that “the Arab period, although the most 
mysterious from the point of view of history, was certainly the 
richest in the invention of ornament.” And that is but another 
way of saying that these “men of the East” (the word Saracen 
has that meaning) wished to express in their fabrics as in their 
books—the verities. 

It was a clear and luminous message replacing those designs 
lost in the mingling of Greek and Phenician which the Byzan- 
tine art had been—a message in the strictest use of the word, 
for we have today in Europe Arab fabrics of that period in which 
the letters alone form the whole design. 

Each letter seems to have its own place in the ornamentation 
and yet the words are absolutely legible, as in a manuscript. The 
name of Allah is the word which appears most frequently, or 
the name of a caliph, his representative, with prayers, petitions 
and even quotations from the Koran—it is all there! 

In the treasury of Notre-Dame of Paris, we have a piece from 
the tenth century, marked with the name of El-Hakem, a caliph 
of Egypt, where the Arab rule was accompanied by luxury greater 
even than that of Harun-al-Raschid. The history of this period 
is illustrated by unforgettable descriptions of wealth and treasure. 

At Sens, we have in the treasury of the Cathedral, fragments 
of the materials of Charlemagne’s period; among them two 
shrouds, in which the designs, done in yellow and dark blue, are 
Persian. There are other pieces, still older, done in green and 
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yellow upon a chamois ground. There are also Byzantine pieces, 
as in almost all the church and cathedral treasuries, given by pious 
donors before and during the Norman invasion; many were hid- 
den, to reappear only one or two centuries after. 

The most remarkable collection of the time of Charlemagne, 
however, is that one which was made by the bishop, Theodulf 
of le Puy-en-Velay, who had the happy idea of putting between 
the parchment leaves of a manuscript, to protect their miniatures, 
samples of precious fabrics. He left sixty-six of these pieces of 
cloth; thirteen have been either stolen or lost, but of those which 
are left there are several of pure silk in light colours—amaranth, 
purple, green-blue; there is a crépe de Chine with a border of 
cashmere, a cut velvet on a diagonal ground. Several others 
have the warp of silk and the weft of camel’s hair, or goat’s. 
There is only one piece of cotton, a very fine piece, the colour 
of golden flax. The designs in some of the borders are Persian, 


and brocaded. 


THE COSTUME OF CHARLEMAGNE: 


The simplicity of Charlemagne became legendary; twice only 
did he put on the purple, and then it was for the ceremonies 
at Rome. His ordinary costume was of wool or of linen. That 
the colours were lively goes without saying, for at this time, they 
were sombre only in the garments worn by the monk and the 
peasant, the browns and greys which we associate with several 
religious orders today were undoubtedly the most usual. 

As for black and white, they were scarcely used either by the 
Franks or the Gauls. Wherever the Franks were to be found, 
there you would have seen the sapphire blue of their great man- 
tles, preferred by Charlemagne to the short—the sayes. Never- 
theless, when the Gallic sayes became popular among the Franks, 
as they had been among the Romans, he allowed them to be 
worn even while expressing his contempt for them: “In bed,” 
he said, “they are not big enough to cover you; on horseback 
they do not protect you either against rain or wind.” From 
which we may judge, either that they were not so large when 
unfolded as they had been in Casar’s time, or that the Franks 
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were much bigger than either Roman or Gaul, or that they de- 
manded a more complete covering than the men of the earlier 
time. 

The merchants having sold the saye—which took only one-half 
the amount of cloth necessary to the making of the Frankish 
mantle—for the same price as the mantle, Charlemagne was 
angry, and like a prudent father of a family, he regulated the 
price officially. 


DRAP—THE CLOTH AND THE WORD: 


Nor would the material used in these short mantles to be worn 
into battle and upon long travels, have been at all that which 
the Roman poets had referred to as having stripes and flower- 
designs. Those had undoubtedly been the gala sayes and not the 
work-a-day ones even in Cesar’s time. Probably both the long 
and the short mantle were made of solid cloth, the drapus men- 
tioned in the Capitulaires of Charlemagne—those rules of his 
for the running of his great households as well as for his empire. 

The Monk of Saint-Gall, biographer of Charlemagne, wrote 
of Frisian cloth among the gifts which the Emperor, in his turn, 
sent to Harun-al-Raschid: “Cloth of Frisia, white or sapphire blue, 
plain or embroidered, the rarest and the dearest which could be 
found in the country.” 

And the stuffs of the Occident must, indeed, have been in 
striking contrast with those delicate “tissues” of the East—drapus 
in the Latin which Charlemagne loved, but drap or trap on the 
lips of those who wove it, for it was a name given by the weavers 
of the North (of what later was to be Holland and Flanders) 
to cover all cloth made of good wool, well-dyed and well-fin- 
ished. The finish was always a short and woolly nap—not un- 
like, I suppose, that of the cloth called today velours-de-laine. 

Drap became in the English not only drab but gave rise to 
a whole list of words like draper and drapery; while from the 
other form trap, we have trappings with all its connotation of 
medizval gorgeousness. Drab, the least recognisable of all the 
derivations today, has a history full of significance. It was so 
long the trade-name for undyed cloth that little by little the 
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word came to mean the colour—or lack of it—the half grey, 
half beige, which we still call drab. And then, by some twist, 
the women of the poorer and often less respectable classes, who 
wore the undyed cloth, came to be called drabs; from that, it 
was but a step to apply the word to those who disregarded the 
niceties or the decencies of dress—and morals. 

This is what the English made from our fine drap! 

In France, however, the word never slipped below the place 
given it by Charlemagne. On the contrary, drap raised all those 
who wove it to drapers. The cities where, during the Middle 
Ages, its making was the most important of all the occupations 
were early known as villes drapantes (cloth-towns). And when 
each one of these towns specialised in the making of any sort of 
fine cloth, of a quality of wool slightly different from that used 
in other towns, or dyed and finished in some way peculiar to it, 
there was a lively competition—competion between the cloth of 
Sedan, of Louviers, of Carcassonne, of Elbeuf, of Rouen, of Beau- 
vais, of Paris—which resulted in a veritable “drapers’ geography.” 


FRISE—THE FRISIAN CLOTH: 


The first cloth that we find qualified by the name of its place 
of origin, was the drap frise, the Frisian cloth used and admired 
by Charlemagne, and mentioned by the Monk of Saint-Gall. If 
only we could have a small piece of this material, even the small- 
est sample of it in white or sapphire blue! 

All that we can guess is that it had the same woolly surface, 
the rather irregular nap, that frieze has today, a nap which con- 
ceals the weave of the stuff. And today, as in the fourteenth 
century, there are many who find that “Irish frieze” is the best 
cloth for winter-overcoats. In the land of the Frisians it would 
have been quite natural to imitate in their fabrics the shaggy 
fur so essential to their comfort. History lies in the word 
“frizzed” (in French frisé). 

The Emperor did not always wear frieze; he liked his old 
sheepskin jacket. And he used it to point the moral of a tale 
when certain gentlemen from Lombardy went hunting with him 
in a costume of silk and peacock feathers. 
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The exaggeration of such sumptuous garb was increased when 
the giant ruler took them through brambles with evident delight 
in the ripping and tearing of their frail garb. 

And then it rained! What was even worse, when they got 
back to the “residence,” he made them stand to dry themselves 
in front of the fire in the great chimney until what was left of 
their clothes cracked under the heat. This was the moment he 
chose to show them his sheepskin jacket, as good as ever and 
ready to wear, now that the servant had shaken the rain out of it. 

It was the rough and ready common sense of Charlemagne 
which brings him nearer to us than any of the stilted accounts 
of his two biographers, both of whom tried to use the phraseology 
with which the later Roman emperors had been flattered by their 
biographers. Charlemagne’s personality does not always admit 
of this stately treatment. | 

For instance, there was that time when he presented an object 
wrapped in precious silk of the East to a bishop whom he knew 
to care greatly for rare objects. This, said the Emperor of the 
West, had been brought expressly for the bishop from Jerusalem 
by a Syrian merchant. The bishop, much impressed, unwrapped 
it and brought to light—a dead rat! Whereupon the chronicler 
tells us that Charlemagne roared with amusement. 

What lies behind this anecdote, I wonder? Did this man of 
the North, this Hercules of Europe, feel that the bishop needed 
a reproof for his love of the “things of the flesh,’ or was there 
in this incident an allegory of the danger which lay in making 
too much of the fabrics of the East in this, the West? 

We may never know what the real man was; it is too late for 
him to emerge from legend and chronicle, but that his attitude 
towards the price of the sayes, and towards his own sheepskin— 
whose price, by the way, he told to the Lombard embassy!—was 
not due to parsimony, is shown by the new rules he gave for 
the wardrobe of the monks. These men had taken very literally 
the Bible instruction that they were to have but one coat and 
= cloak; they dressed as simply, as poorly, as the first Christian 
slaves. 

Charlemagne ordered that thereafter they were to have, each 
one, two tunics or under robes, two outer tunics, two hooded 
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capes, two long capes, two pairs of shoes, two pairs of braies, four 
pairs of socks, two long mantles, a cloak, bands for the leggings 
they wore, and a pair of gloves. What added hours of labour 
this order meant to the monk-weavers! 

The capes, the cloaks and the hoods were made undoubtedly 
of bure, for the frieze—even of the most ordinary quality—cost 
a great deal more, showing that there was a certain value to be 
set upon those which Charlemagne had sent to the “King of 
Persia.” 

But it is amusing to find that the spell of exotic fabrics has 
so influenced the learned students of cloth that they refuse to 
believe that the gifts of Charlemagne were of the North; they 
insist most stubbornly that these friezes must have been brocades 
and from the East! That they were called frises because of the 
difficulty which our ancestors had to pronounce the name of that 
country of rich cloth: Phrygia! 

There were brocades and embroideries from this country called 
frises; of that there is no doubt. But that the Emperor of the 
West would return to the Emperor of the East the very mag- 
nificence he had received—that may please the savants who do 
not like the easy explanation of any problem, but it hardly seems 
in accord with what we know of Charlemagne; he may have 
appreciated the glory of what he had been sent, but he would 
have been likely to express his own robust love of his native cloth, 
in sending it to a far country. 

The Frisian merchants who had kept themselves quite inde- 
pendent of the large Gallo-Roman domains, and had never really 
submitted to the rulers of any period, owed, nevertheless, a great 
deal of their prosperity and renown, from now on, to the laws 
which Charlemagne made to protect trade. He was more than 
proud of the order which he had brought about as though he had 
raised it up from the grave of the Roman power. 


CHARLEMAGNE’S WORKSHOPS: 


Even in the rules and regulations for the industries, we can 
hear the echo of Roman order. In each one of his residences, 
he had the workshops necessary for the maintenance of a com- 
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munity, and competent directors; around these communities, he 
had pastures, fields of flax, of red madder, dyer’s-weed and saf- 
fron. And for every occupation he had all the tools and all the 
raw materials in sufficient quantity. 

“Ad genitia nostra,” read the regulations, “sicut institutem, 
opera ad tempus faciant id est linum (flax), lanam (wool), 
waisdo (the waide of the Picards, the pastel), vermiculo (coch- 
ineal), warantia (red madder), pectinos laninas (combs for comb- 
ing wool), cardones (chards or thistles for carding wool), sapo- 
num (soap), unctum (oil), vascula vel reliqua minuta que 
ibidem necessaria sunt.” 

From this paragraph alone we can see that the textile industry 
of the ninth century was far from primitive. They say that the 
Emperor had the eye of an eagle for the affairs of state and the 
eye of the lynx for his immediate affairs! He had a tower built 
in the court of his principal residence where he could watch all 
that was doing in the workshops round about, and see who came 
and went through the great gate. 

Between Aix-la-Chapelle and Toulouse there was a constant 
coming and going. It is more than probable that many of the 
travellers coming from the South were still of those Saracens 
who had been left behind after the defeat of the Mchammedans 
at Poitiers. For the Saracen invasion had left behind it—tap- 
estry. 

If we could only have watched those sombre and fanatic arti- 
sans as they sat, just as at home, before their looms and, by means 
of silk and woollen threads, expressed the same emotions, with 
homesickness added, from which sprang their art! 

In the workshops of these Carolingian dwellings which were, 
very often, nothing more than great wooden barracks, they were 
making their tapestries for hangings, for bed-coverings, for car- 
pets and for the decoration of the Church. At Tournay, where 
they had been invited to teach their art to the weavers of the 
place, their influence made itself felt for several centuries. 

At Arras, I am sure, they must have awakened that creative 
energy, which had been for so long exhausted in the terrors of 
the invasions. These immigrants from a country so different 
from this Western one where they had now taken root, became 
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very soon the most respected of artisans, with the privileges of 
artists accorded them. 


SARACEN WEAVERS: 


Their collective name has lived on in the North as the name 
of individuals; we find in the thirteenth century, at Paris, a 
bourgeois and merchant, Jean Sarrasin. And the man who was 
with Saint Louis in Africa, on his first Crusade, and was one of 
those who helped to defend him from the Saracens when the 
French army was defeated, was named Pierre Sarrasin! 

There must have been hundreds of them who owed their rec- 
ognition and their status to Charlemagne, friend of Persia and 
of Arabia. Frisians and Arabs working together for an emperor 
who liked to call himself a “Roman” in the Christian sense of 
this mighty word! 

What a coincidence it was that for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the lives of the Emperor of the East and the Emperor of 
the West should have run parallel, although in such different 
worlds! One of them the grandson of the man who drove the 
Saracens from the north of Europe; the other the descendant 
of that famous uncle of Mahomet; the one. called Charles the 
Great, the other Aaron the Just—in the Arabic Harun-al-Raschid. 

And strange enough that the ambassadors from the East were 
received at the table of Charlemagne and treated—says the Monk 
of Saint-Gall—like his own sons, when it was only seventy years 
before that there had been that decisive battle, near Poitiers—a 
battle which did not commence for seven days, so great was the 
astonishment and admiration of each side for the other! 

There has never been a more dramatic moment than that, in 
which two entire civilisations faced each other; the ardour of 
Mahomet in one of the armies, the courage of the Franks in the 
other. There had been a victor; the Saracens had been repulsed 
and the Franks had returned to their homes, but there had not 
been a real defeat, for although Charles Martel had made his 
men advance upon the path which Charlemagne was later to 
follow, the East had entered upon the highroad of a science and 
an art whose apogee was only in the twelfth century; and ever 
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since, “the Arab civilisation has remained the romance of hu- 
manity.” 

Yet, at this time, the history of the two races is almost equally 
obscure. That which has come down to us which might illumi- 
nate the epoch are those pieces of cloth preserved in the treasuries 
of church and cathedral and in the museums. Of these, there 
is much more to be learned from the Eastern fabrics, than from 
the few imitations of them which we have from the West. For 
the woollen cloth, in which the Empire of Charlemagne had 
pride, has not endured. And, as for the other materials: up to 
the present the history which lies in all that comes off the loom, 
has never taken an important enough place. 


THE CRUSADES AND THE WEAVERS: 


Almost three hundred years have passed since Charlemagne 
gave his rules to the spinners and weavers and the artisans of 
his great empire. Everything has changed in France: houses, 
roads, habits. It has been the Normans who have introduced 
so different a life in Gaul, with its Franks and its Saracens, now 
like old inhabitants. 

The last of all the invaders, the Normans, brought with them 
an enormous energy, necessary to rebuild all that which they 
had destroyed. Nevertheless, the lust for wandering was strong 
enough in William to make him leave the country given to his 
ancestors by a frightened king of France, and seek new dangers 
on the other side of the Channel. 

His absence has given us the “Bayeux Tapestry,” which is a 
historical “monument” extraordinarily remarkable when you 
realise that it has not suffered in the eight and a half centuries 
since Matilda, his wife, made it. For I prefer the legend in 
which a woman, in the absence of her husband, works so de- 
votedly, to the facts recently discovered: that it was the pride of 
a half-brother, the Bishop of Bayeux, who had this tapestry made 
by Saxon embroiderers between 1088 and 1092. 

And since embroiderers worked upon it, it was not a tapestry 
at all; it was not made on the loom, this series of scenes, with 
their five hundred and thirty separate personages! But the linen 
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upon which it was embroidered came off the loom, a narrow 
piece, only fifty centimetres wide, but seventy metres long; that 
is, twenty inches wide and two hundred and thirty-one feet long. 

What devotion to the task, if not to the man, is shown in this 
piece of linen, in which we can read a chronicle of costume, of 
cloth, of coats of mail, which is not equalled anywhere else; and 
yet so simple in its means of expression, for only eight different 
colours—or shades—were used! 

William had left for England from Saint-Valery-on-the- 
Somme, where there lived, at this time, a young monk who 
was to be called “Peter the Hermit,” the man who compelled 
France and all of Europe to go upon the First Crusade. 

In his robe of bure he had gone from Saint-Valery as far as 
Clermont, near to that town of Gergovie, long since forgotten. 
It is impossible for me to believe that the impression made upon 
this young monk by the fleet of William the Conqueror, going 
upon a great adventure, did not give birth to that enthusiasm 
which dragged feudal lords from their strongholds and their 
combats with each other, to send them off upon this unprece- 
dented expedition. Unfortunately there was no one to weave 
this enterprise, or embroider it upon one great piece of cloth 
for us today to linger over. 

Nevertheless, even this great event was not entirely detached 
from the loom and its age-long experience. And we may well 
ask, when this crusade against the powerful and mysterious in- 
fidels was preached in all the towns and villages, what did it 
mean to the weavers? 

It meant work! 

There would have to be woven cloth for all the new tunics 
which would be worn under the coats of mail, and cloth for the 
long and large mantles which would be worn over the armour. 
There would need to be cloth, too, for the caparisons of the great 
horses, magnificent mantles, embroidered, like those of the chev- 
aliers, with the coat of arms, personal to each one; and the cross, 
common to all. 

Moreover, the task was not finished with the outfitting of 
those who were the first to take the road towards the Holy 
Land; as soon as the preparation of one expedition was accom- 
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plished, they had to begin the preparation of another. The ex- 
citement must have communicated itself to the most indifferent 
weaver. There could not have been a man working night and 
day at his loom, in order that his master might ride off in splen- 
dour, whose thoughts did not reach out into this world over 
there, so far—so far—! 

Did the weaver long to start upon this great voyage? Or did 
he content himself with the novelty of the task demanded of 
him? Was he proud that the stuff there upon his loom was 
to be worn across the seas into unknown countries? 

It is easy to imagine with what a sigh of relief the inhabitants 
of all the feudal villages, small as they were in the colossal shadow 
of the chateau or abbey, saw the lord finally leave! And as the 
time passed and they tasted for the first time life without the 
tyrannical demands they were accustomed to, there must have 
risen within them a real desire that this absence of domination 
might continue. 

And here is the beginning of that hope for a little more lib- 
erty, the first reawakening of that spirit peculiar to the ancient 
cities of Gaul, the spirit which was to clothe itself in the com- 
munes. For even around the abbeys the spirit had changed; 
there, too, the thoughts and the prayers of the monks and the 
nuns were concerned with that distant conflict. And those who 
had remained behind were more than ever involved in the in- 
dustrial fraternity, more united, more in agreement with each 
other than those bands of knights in Palestine, where the Chris- 
tian virtues were too often obscured by jealousy and cupidity. 

Then, the news which commenced to come back from the 
Holy Land must have had its effect upon the weavers and all 
the other vassals of the feudal system. News of victories, but 
just as often, and of greater significance, the lord had not proved 
indomitable, although having right and religion on his side. 
Seen in defeat and at that distance, the master began to lose his 
prestige. 

In those towns where the Germanic tradition had always les- 
sened the distinction between lord and serf, the weavers were 
the first to profit from the new order of things and, on the return 
of their lord, the first to combat him and to demand charters. 
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To the merchants and the weavers, the returning knight 
seemed, doubtless, much more a prodigal son than a hero or 
a “defender of the Cross.” A little of that pride, that assured 
look which he had shown when he left, had disappeared from 
his face, as well as a little of that mystic power in his behaviour. 

He, too, had changed; his point of view had enlarged; he had 
had to recognise the courage of the infidels and a civilisation not 
only different but more advanced than his own. However richly 
his horse had been caparisoned, however brilliant his coat of 
mail, he had found in this country which he had visited fabrics 
and metals richer and more brilliant. 

It must be admitted that he had expressed his deference and 
admiration for all this, in capturing ships loaded with carpets 
and hangings of the East, with silks and veils. And these things 
he had brought back with him at a great risk. 

It was in looking at the booty brought from the enchanted 
country, that the weaver was to have his recompense for having 
stayed at home. What he had before only glimpsed in the bun- 
dles of travelling merchants, he was now to see in abundance. 
The clever work of his “brother of the loom” in far distant cities, 
whose names would later be like music in the ears of the cloth 
antiquary, would now guide his own work; it was something 
which it would be worth while to follow. The gaps in his know}- 
edge would be filled with the beauty and the delicacy of which 
oriental looms were capable. He would see gauzes of a trans- 
parence which he had never conceived possible in woven stuff, 
made of threads whose fineness had never been known in France! 

And what made him even more eager to instruct himself was 
the fact that now he had a market; for the merchant found 
it profitable to aid him in his effort to free himself from poverty 
and the condition of serfdom. 

Once again an old art was to pass into young hands, for the 
weaver of the Middle Ages was young in spirit and full of 
courage! 

From now on the noise of thousands of looms could be heard 
above the welcome given to the returning Crusaders, above the 
threats of war, above the sounds of clashing arms and clashing 
doctrines. This noise would become the most important—since 
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it was the most expressive—of all the clamours of the Middle 
Ages; it was the song of the towns and the villages in which 
the people had begun to work for themselves. 

As Henri Martin has said: “What change! What tumultuous 
movement throughout Europe! What ardent life has developed 
in these towns which before had huddled, silent and despairing, 
below the chateaux of their masters!” 

One element of this tumultuous life, we know, was the re- 
lease from the obsession that the end of the world was to come 
in the year One Thousand. The kings had even dated their 
documents, “Somewhere near the end.” We can only faintly 
realise how that fear had paralysed the bravest, had rendered all 
work futile in their eyes, had been a vast wave of terrified ex- 
pectation from which no one had entirely escaped. 

But death had not come; it was not the shroud but the wed- 
ding-garment which man had to make. From that time they 
knew what life meant to them; they took it up anew as a gift. 

It was a brilliant morning; the cathedrals, springing up as 
though they had awaited just such a moment of joy, cast long 
soft shadows upon the market-places near which they stood, 
while the sun penetrated the cool depths of the church through 
the jewelled glass of the Gothic windows. 

All the life of the time was here; the music coming from the 
sanctuary, the noise of chisels still working upon the stones of 
the facade; the voices of those who were buying and of the mer- 
chants who were selling mingled with all these sounds—and 
without discord. 

If the colour which the artist used in his glass, and the illumi- 
nator upon his parchment, was so pure and intense, the dyer’s 
colour could not have been less warm and rich. That colour, 
by its dazzling sincerity, stimulated the artist, just as the folds 
of the cloth itself inspired the sculptor to show its gracious am- 
plitude in the drapery of saint, and angel, and prophet, who 
were to guard the portals of the Church through many centuries. 

The same faith was in them all, artist, sculptor, dyer and 
weaver. Their spirit was of the same morning of a day rich 
in promise; and the marvel of it was that the morning itself 
belonged to them! 
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They have preserved it for us in spite of storms and the smoke 
which have blackened the stones, in spite of the wars which 
have mutilated them; in spite of the dust which has obscured 
the light in many a resplendent window, and in spite of the 
silence of the market-place before the cathedral. There is still 
enough remaining to us to show that the hearts of those who 
created the masterpieces of the Middle Ages were full of joy, 
for there was, in all that they did, gratitude for life, and faith. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DRAPERS OF PARIS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY-—THE 
RIVER-MERCHANTS OF PARIS-—-THE DRAPER BEGINS HIS DAY-——-THE 
MARK-~—CLOTH-MEASURES; THE AUNE-—-CAMELIN-—ESTANFORT 
-—-~THE KING BUYS SCARLET 


THE DRAPERS OF PARIS IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY: 


The thirteenth century! And Paris, a town of towers and 
walls, of spired churches and gabled houses, of bridges—three 
of them crossing a crowded Seine, of a university full of Latin, 
in which “the four nations,’ France and Picardy, Normandy 
and England, must converse if they are to understand each other. 

What clear colours! What fresh white stones in that feudal 
Louvre, in Notre-Dame, from which they are taking the scaffold- 
ing, in the town wall enclosing the city where the King of France 
chooses to dwell! 

The gardens about the convents show green from any place 
high enough to look over their walls. The lines of pointed 
roof, of rafter on the facades of the houses, are sharp and clear. 
Only the Chatelet, the Palace of Thermes, and one of the bridges 
casts any shadow of antiquity; everything else is new and lovely. 

And outside the walls, there where today are the crowded 
streets of Paris, the suburbs are neat little villages, each with its 
church, its surrounding fields and orchards. What constant life 
is pouring in and out of the great city gates, guarded by the 
King’s customs officers, policed at night by the trades themselves, 
each one sending its quota of men to do “the watch.” 

Paris is busy, busier than she has ever been. Counting those 
who are in the suburbs, as well as those who live in the town 
itself, there are two hundred thousand inhabitants; and there 
are over a hundred different trades—all of them organised into 
what will come to be called “Corporations.” 

There is incentive now to work and work well, for a good 
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king, Louis [X., has appointed over the commerce and industry 
of Paris a just prevost, Etienne Boileau. The fame of him has 
spread quickly because he has shown himself so ready to punish 
the evil without respect to their persons; the rich are punished 
like the poor. And he seems to care for the honest artisan as 
truly as for the honest merchant. 

For hundreds of spinners and weavers, dyers and fullers had 
left the royal domain—which Paris was—to live under other 
lords, where the dishonest prevosts of Paris could not touch their 
humble means and submit them to all sorts of petty injustices. 
It had been an exodus! 

But who among them had not welcomed the return of Saint 
Louis from the Crusade, and the power that he gave to Boileau. 
They had returned themselves—to work once more in houses 
crowded along the narrow, crooked and delightful streets. 

In each house the window ledge was used to show the articles 
which were made in the workshop behind. In each house a 
family with one or two apprentices, and whatever other work- 
men they needed, lived in close range with their trade and close 
to neighbours who were occupied at the same tasks. 

The drapers, those who both wove the cloth and sold it, lived 
along the rue de la Viez Draperie, or Old Drapers’ Row. Until 
1848 you could have seen this street which Philip Augustus had 
found inhabited by rich Jews and whose houses he had confis- 
cated and given to the weavers. And Philip had reigned between 
1195 and 1223, making many changes in the town where his an- 
cestors had come into power. He was the grandfather of the 
King, into whose Paris we are looking for the homes of the 
weavers and dyers and fullers of the thirteenth century. 

Today you may still wander through the quarters where they 
were known; the fullers worked along the edge of the Seine 
upon little platforms which they rented from the King and from 
which they soused and doused the cloth they were cleaning that 
it might be well finished afterwards. But they lived, too, along 
the Biévre, that little river now covered over and hidden as 
though it were a shameful thing, but then a stream useful to 
fullers and dyers; their houses lay along its course from the open 
fields down to the Seine. The Place Maubert was their head- 
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quarters, but they straggled out through what today is the rue 
Mouffetard and the Boulevard des Gobelins, at this time a village 
on the Bieévre. 

As for the drapers’ quarter, you may search all the narrow 
and interesting streets of what is still the Jewish quarter of Paris, 
between the rue du Temple, and the rue Vieille du Temple and 
although you may find one or two old houses not far off, with 
their gables still intact, there is nothing left of the thirteenth cen- 
tury except the names of the streets. The rue des Rosiers, where 
I believe not roses were sold but the ros, the combs used upon 
looms to separate the threads; and the street of the White Man- 
tles (rue des Blancs Manteaux), where an old convent stood 
whose monks wore the long white wool mantles and called them- 
selves Servites—these were near the street of the drapers. 

But if you want to see a house built eight years before Louis 
IX. went upon his first Crusade, you must go “farther afield,” 
along that country road leading to the Temple, which is a mys- 
terious and awe-inspiring tower set in great gardens and walled 
high. Today there is no remnant of the Temple and the coun- 
try road has became the rue Turbigo, from which you must turn 
at a short street, the rue Volta. There you will find the house 
which was built in the green fields that used to delight the tired 
eyes of travellers on their way from the Loire to the Somme. 

The rafters still show and if you visit it at dusk, before the 
electric lights rob it of its romance, you may close your eyes to 
all the surrounding houses and see it as it stands there, still habit- 
able, still full of self-respect and dignified pride in its own use- 
fulness. Its first owner could look out from his low door at the 
wall of Philip Augustus with its hundred towers, or—in the other 
direction—at the grim Temple. Both of these tremendous stone 
works are gone and the simple old house lives on. For me it 
embodies the spirit of the people of the thirteenth century better 
than any chateau or palace, yet it is all but ignored in Paris! 


THE RIVER-MERCHANTS OF PARIS: 


It was when Philip wanted to build his wall for the safety 
of his capital that he gave notice, as even a royal landlord may, 
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to the body of merchants who had a parloir on the left side of 
the river. That is about the first news we have of these river- 
merchants, whose headquarters were where there had been in 
ancient days a Gallo-Roman camp, and where in modern times 
two streets meet upon the hill which leads to the Panthéon. 

We like to believe that these merchants were the direct de- 
scendants of those Roman ones, the négociants, who erected an 
altar to the god of commerce on the site of Notre-Dame, and 
who kept alive, during even the darker hours of the terrifying 
invasions, the trade which meant a hold upon an outer world. 
The humdrum heroisms have so small place in history, that it 
is pleasant to call attention to them as they appear along the path 
of the weavers of France. 

But the significant thing for the history of Paris is that their 
new headquarters across the river was called the “House of Mer- 
chandise” (Maison de la Marchandise) and that it was to become 
the Hotel de Ville within a short two centuries. The merchants 
themselves did not have to wait that long to be recognised by 
Philip as the first “City Fathers,” for he gave them charge over 
Paris when he went out to war, and what meant even more, 
in these feudal times, when he might have appointed some great 
lord to act for him, he chose these men as guardians of his chil- 
dren. 

This was in 1220 and just about the time that the Merchants 
of the River took the fancy to organise themselves under an old 
Gothic word meaning “a band of men,” the Hansa, of Paris. It 
was a fortunate thing for commerce and industry that they had 
this desire for organisation; it meant that the other corporations 
formed by all the other trades could look to these men to find 
markets for their products; it meant that Paris was to be an in- 
ternational trade centre, for it soon became evident that it was 
profitable for the cities of Flanders and of Italy to have their 
cloth representatives here where there was always a market for 
what was fine as well as for what was an absolute necessity. That 
the two groups of historians, those who have written of com- 
merce and those who have written of the artisans and their de- 
velopment, have overlooked the dependence of the corporations 
upon the Hansa, has made us neglect the most important element 
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in the growth of the Paris Trades—particularly of the Paris 
Drapers. 

More than one draper, as time went on, became an exporter 
upon a large scale, a wholesale merchant, and gave up the loom 
to those who would work for him while he did the selling; but 
at this time, I doubt if there were any drapers in the Hansa. 
The traditional wholesale merchants were the “mercers”; they 
bought and sold quite literally everything from ships to sealing- 
wax; they sold all the raw materials needed by Paris silk spinners 
and weavers: no one else was allowed to import them; they sold 
all the silk ribbons and brocade until their competitors, the mer- 
chants of Lombardy, arrived and set up shop for themselves and 
opened banks, so great were their profits upon both silken stuffs 
and money. 

The mercers sold as well all the cotton, which was used for 
the most part to stuff mattresses or those fashionable padded 
jackets of the warrior, called pourpoints. They sold all the cloth 
from outside of Paris until the towns themselves, like Flanders 
and Italy, found it wiser to take houses in Paris for the sale, the 
year round, of their specialties. But no outsider could free him- 
self from dependence upon the River-Merchants, in whom the 
King had confidence enough to give all sorts of rights in the 
matter of taxation and duties upon imported merchandise. The 
mercers grew rich and arrogant; and were the prouder that they 
lived and did business upon a street whereon all the royal pro- 
cessions passed, the finest business street and one of the few fairly 
wide ones in Paris, which early changed its name from Saddlers 
Street to the Street of Saint-Denis because it connected the heart 
of the city with the road which led to the famous abbey and 
to the Fair. 

Yet at this time, the drapers were considered richer than the 
mercers and they had even taken possession of their headquar- 
ters before the River-Merchants. They had long had a fraternal 
organisation, a confrérie, whose chapel was that of Saint Mary of 
Egypt; we hear of this mutual aid and social body in 1188; in 
1219 they were buying a house for their use as a corporation. 

It was near the Petit Pont (the Little Bridge), in the heart 
of the city, on the right bank of the Seine. And we still have 
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the Latin deed of sale in which the owner, Raoul de Plessy, is 
called Radulfus de Plessius. He promises, with due formality, 
that neither Aaliz his wife, Odelina his mother, Petronilla his 
sister, nor either of his two brothers, will in any way lay claim 
to the property which, in return for honest money, he is hand- 
ing over to the mercatoribus confratribus de draperia Parisus. 

Raoul may had been a draper himself, for in the next century 
Guillemin du Plessis was selling fine cloth to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and was written down as a drapier a Paris. The trade 
of draper was handed down from father to son; it was one of 
those which, once bought from the King, did not have to be 
bought again—a fact which explains the accumulated fortunes 
soon to rouse kings to covetous action. Later there was a Du 
Plessis who was to become the Cardinal de Richelieu. He may 
have been of this same family. 


THE DRAPER BEGINS HIS DAY: 


Along Drapers’ Row, the apprentices, with a great clatter, are 
opening the heavy wooden windows; the upper half serves as 
an awning over the ledge which the lower half becomes; upon 
this ledge the bolts of cloth will soon be piled ready for the 
day’s selling. It is an excellent counter at which to stand, if the 
buyer is not too tall, for the jutting second story of the house 
will protect him from the rain; if he is tall, he is likely to bump 
his head against rafter and beam. 

As for protection from the sun, that is not needed, for sun- 
shine seldom gets down this far on the narrow streets; it is now 
touching the gables of the house and their upper windows, 
through which may be seen looms placed to get the best light. 
Downstairs, the family are at breakfast around the fireplace in 
warm obscurity. 

It is not a small family, for there are, besides the two sons 
and a daughter, the apprentice and the valets as the assistants 
are called who have finished their apprenticeship and are work- 
ing to make money enough to buy the trade for themselves from 
the King. While they sit there talking of what enters into the 
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day’s work and into the city’s life, a horn blows at the corner 
of the street. 

You might believe it a summons to battle, so quick is the 
change of spirit, for this is the horn of the night watchman 
blowing “broad daylight” before he goes off duty; it is a sign that 
work may begin. 

And work begins! 

The house is full of looms; the weaver is permitted to have 
three for himself—two for broad cloth and one for narrow—and 
three for each of his sons. At five of these nine, the men are 
at work while the apprentice does the running up and down 
stairs for the yarns which were brought from the market last 
Saturday and stored up in the attic, there where the apprentice 
has his room. 

The weaver’s wife and daughter busy themselves as women 
have always busied themselves when the house and the work- 
shop are one. There does not seem much room for any life ex- 
cept that of the shop. Cloths in bolts are piled high upon shelves 
and their warm colours give life to the room, crimson, blue, 
hunter’s green, glowing browns—tapestry could do little more 
to enliven the place. 

It is fortunate that the furniture is limited; in this room, the 
table—which is only one or two planks upon carpenter’s horses— 
and several chests which can be used for seats, a bench by the 
fireplace. Upstairs in the room over the shop you would find the 
curtained bed, as broad as it is long, other chests, a stool or two. 

The clothes are kept in the chests, the bed-linen, the linen 
shirts, the towels; for we are no longer in the dark ages; it is a 
time of peace and of comfort in such homes. The nine looms 
may crowd the house, but they are adding to the world’s com- 
merce. 

The looms which a weaver may have are limited by the rules 
in order that no one may try to get the monopoly of weaving 
just because he can afford to hire weavers to work for him. No 
one may have any loom outside his own house; if a man has 
to step outside his door to reach another workshop he is con- 
sidered to have transgressed the regulations. His looms will be 
confiscated, and he himself ostracised. 
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This is tyrannical, perhaps, but it is the sort of regulation 
which makes Paris in the thirteenth century a happy city. 

The noise of five looms all going at once is enough when you 
think of each house adding its quota of click-clacking, and the 
“criers” at their daily clamour, advertising their own wares or 
those of others. Paris is a lively place on a spring morning! 

Suddenly the noise increases to a perfect pandemonium! 

The cause of this tumult? That man who has come around 
the corner and stopped in front of our draper’s window to look 
at the cloth. Drapers’ Row, by some sixth sense, has recognised 
the presence upon it of a customer. And as there is a chance 
of persuading him to come to another window, every draper, 
standing in his own door, shouts the virtues of his own cloth 
and very often—I am ashamed to say—unfriendly remarks about 
the cloth of his neighbour! 

The prospective buyer is fortunate if they content themselves 
with shouting; for sometimes, in spite of rules and regulations, 
they rush out and seize the much desired customer by the arm 
to drag him before their own window-ledge. If there seems 
danger of this, the newcomer is likely to run for safety. Com- 
petition may so easily become a riot! 

When, however, he holds his ground as though he knew 
exactly why he has come to this draper and not to the others, 
the noise stops as suddenly as it began. Back to work! Time 
is too precious to be long away from the loom. Besides, cus- 
tomers are not rare and the demand for Paris cloth is increasing 
all the time. Paris drapers are second only to those of Flanders— 
close seconds, too, in the thirteenth century! 

Yet there must have been some personal reason which brought 
the man to our draper rather than to any other, for all the cloth 
along the Row must measure up to the standard set down in 
the “statutes,” as the rules of the Trades were called. There are 
rules to control the raw material which enters into the cloth; 
the way it must be prepared for spinning; the number of threads 
set up in the warp; the nature of the weft; the width of the 
piece when it is finished; the number of aunes in the length of 
the piece before the weaver may take it from the loom; the 
methods and colours of the dyers! Nothing is left to the imagina- 
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tion of the weaver, fuller or dyer. The consumer’s interest is 
well guarded, and the reputation of the Paris draper. 

English wool, for example, may not be mixed with any other, 
nor Picardy wool with that of Languedoc—unless the rules for 
certain materials allow one for the warp and the other for the 
weft. The wool must be combed—the backbones of fish were 
sometimes used for this purpose—but it must not be “carded” 
with the hard-headed thistles. In other towns the short wool 
may be carded and used but not in Paris, except for the cloth 
which the weavers make for themselves. The wool sheared from 
fleeces which have been brought to market is called agneline and 
must be kept for the making of felt and for nothing else. 

Even the buying of the wool has its rules: the spinners, who 
are scattered in and about Paris, can only procure their wool at 
the Saturday market and not until it has been sorted and marked 
officially. It will be distributed to them after it has been bought 
in lots by the weavers, according to their needs. 

For the drapers, willy-nilly, must shut up shop on Saturday, 
every one of them, and come to the market to sell their cloth 
and make their purchases for the ensuing week. This rule was 
due to the fact that the King got his best tax from the sales at 
the market-place; and since he protected it this was deemed fair. 

It is at the market that the draper meets all those upon whose 
work his own depends. There is a corporation for each stage 
of the preparation of yarn or of cloth; a corporation of those 
who do the sorting, of those who take it home to clean. For not 
even the fact that cleaned wool is exempted from the entrance 
fee of the market, brings enough to Paris to fill the needs; and 
much depends upon the cleaning of wool. 

All these rules have grown up out of the best methods of spin- 
ning and weaving and are as self-imposed as that one which 
makes the morning horn the signal for the beginning of work, 
the vesper-bell the warning to stop. 

That vesper-bell echoes through all the Middle Ages! What 
silence falls upon Drapers’ Row after it has rung! For the work 
must stop at once; only the folding of cloth and the putting 
away of tools is allowed. If a loom is heard then, or later in 
the evening, in any house, the neighbours look into the matter 
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at once: they send for the inspectors called jurés, who must come, 
either two or more of them, to inquire into the activity of the 
draper from whose house the sound of the loom has reached 
the neighbours. They must knock at the door and confiscate 
the cloth and impose a fine—unless it is discovered that the 
weaver is at work upon a piece of cloth for his own or his family’s 
use. Then there will be apologies, since that sort of work at 
night is permitted. 

These same jurés must inspect all cloth before it can be put 
upon the window-ledge for sale. First of all they must be cer- 
tain that it has been woven in this house and nowhere else. Then 
the piece which came off the loom must have a certain length— 
which differs for different sorts of material. And there must 
be a certain width, which is regulated by the number of threads 
in the warp and the width of the selvage. All this is written in 
the book of rules and is taken as the standard without any 
question. 

As for the quality: the cloth must be as well woven in the 
middle of the piece, where it is creased, as at the selvage, where 
it is more easily seen; as good at the end of the piece, within the 
bolt upon the counter, as at the beginning, visible to the buyer. 

The inspectors are men chosen from the weavers’ own ranks 
and known for their proficiency and honesty. Their word is 
seldom questioned when they come to a decision, for the only 
appeal from them is to the Prevost of Merchants, who is, in his 
turn, responsible only to the King. And the judgment of the 
jurés is usually a sure one, for the reputation of Paris cloth is 
their greatest concern. 


THE MARK: 


The mark put upon the cloth sets a seal upon it of great value; 
it is made with an iron bar which is also the measuring-stick, 
and held in great respect and awe. One time, but this was in 
the fourteenth century, the Prevost’s iron rod was stolen; the 
consternation expressed by everyone shows us how very seriously 
the measuring-stick was taken: if it were to be used upon “dis- 
loyal” cloth, the drapers of Paris would lose the reputation they 
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cherished in all the fairs where they sold the products of their 
looms. 

At Rouen when the standard fell below what it had been, the 
outcry of the honest drapers against those who were hurting the 
town’s chances had its echo in the pulpit: 

“Wicked drapers,” thundered the priest, “you are selling for 
Rouen cloth that of Beauvais; you are selling damp cloth for 
dry; the buyer believes he has two aunes and he has only one!” 

At Abbeville, in Picardy, when a draper counterfeited the town 
mark he was branded upon the forehead with the marking-iron, 
banished, and told never to come back. In those days the dis- 
honest merchant was considered a criminal. 

But it seems probable that the individual drapers in many 
places had their own mark, too, as well as that of their town. 
What it consisted of is uncertain; the rdle of the selvage as a 
distinctive sign is likely to have been important. The colours 
chosen for the selvage, their arrangement, the difference in their 
width, with respect to each other, may have been the draper’s 
signature, and one which he guarded jealously. That these were 
the first trade-marks and tnat they lived on in the traditions, 
even if not in general u 2, is pretty certain, for even five cen- 
turies after, the drapers we: demarding the right to have them: 
those who were making the finest cloth and who were to be 
protected by the King and given the privilege of the “Royal 
Manufacture,” had each one, his own selvage as wel! as his own 
seal, with the seal of tue King cin ‘ts reverse side. Unfortunately 
we do not know much ot this beginring of the mark, for the 
chroniclers of the period did not ccr-ern themselves with the 
details of the commercial life about them; wars and the leaders 
of war he'd the chief places upon their pages. 


CLOTH-MEASURES—THE AUNE: 


Nor would we know what the different sorts of clotii «vere 
like did we not have the rules and regulations for their making 
in the “statutes” of the drapers. All along Drapers’ Pow we 
would have been sure to find two of these materials. camelin 
and estanfort. For them both, the rules tel' us there must be 
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two thousand, two hundred threads of strong wool in the warp; 
and that the cloth itself must have a width of “seven quarters.” 

What was a “quarter”? A quarter of an aune, and in this in- 
stance, probably twenty-nine and one-half centimetres. Seven 
of those widths taken today would mean two metres and six 
centimetres—or, roughly, two and a quarter yards! Not a nar- 
row width by any means and one which gives us some idea of 
the generosity in the draping of the cloth of the period and of 
the small necessity for seams in those mantles which we find 
in miniature and upon the stone figures outside the cathedrals. 

The width differed in different towns. The aune of Paris was 
about three feet and seven inches, but if you went to Provins, 
that famous town for cloth in Champagne, you would find the 
aune to be only two feet and a half! The drapers had to re- 
member this difference, and others besides, when they went to 
the fairs. 

A little later the aune of Paris was forty-six and eight-tenths 
inches and that of Rouen remained the same as the English ell, 
forty-five inches; whereas, at Lyons—where they seemed to want 
to make the silk-weavers work overtime—the aune was forty- 
seven and three-quarters inches. 

Confusion was normal in this sort of measuring. But it was 
not only in the aune itself that the drapers of the cloth-towns 
differed. There was the length of the pieces as they came off 
the looms in Paris and Provins and the other places. We have 
a list of these differing lengths, too long to give, but interesting. 
At Arras, where the tradition of hard work seems to have lin- 
gered, the piece of cloth must measure forty-six aunes; while it 
was only eleven aunes at Estampes, that town to which Philip 
Augustus had given the first rules for the drapers. 

The average length of piece lies somewhere between thirty 
and twenty-one aunes, although Lille gave thirty-six and Troyes 
thirty-eight, while the town of Louviers, known from the twelfth 
century for her fine cloth, ruled that only fourteen aunes need 
be in the piece. What shows the advance of Paris—and its two 
closest rivals, St-~Denis and Lagny—is that very early they sold 
by the aune and not by the piece, even when they were selling 
wholesale. 
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For there was another regulation whereby the draper must 
sell both retail and wholesale, or as they put it, “He who does 
not sell by the aune may not sell by the piece.” At this time, 
however, the piece of camelin or estanfort at Paris was only a 
few inches less than thirty yards: and we know this, not because 
it is set down in so many words, but because of the rule that 
when a piece of cloth was taken from a draper because it was 
not “loyal,” did not measure up to standard, in quality of yarn 
or in width or length, it was taken by the jurés to the Chatelet, 
where the Prevost had his headquarters, and condemned. If it 
were very bad, it had to be burned. If it was only a little below 
the standard, it was cut into five pieces of five aunes each. And 
reading the aune as that given of trois pieds, sept pouces et un 
peu plus, we have six yards in each one of these five pieces. 

They were returned to the draper for his personal use, but 
not to be sewed together and placed on sale: that would bring 
a very heavy fine. And with the aune playing such a rdle, it is 
easy to understand that the draper came to be called the “knight 
of the yardstick” (chevalier de l’aune). 


CAMELIN: 


Looking closely at camelin and estanfort, how little we can 
see after all these centuries compared to what we might have 
known, had not the drapers been so discreet when they wrote 
down their rules for its making. They do not tell us what sort 
of wool, whether from England or Picardy, but only that, in 
both materials, it must be strong and the same in the weft as 
in the warp. They do not tell us whether it is to have any 
finish after it comes >ff the loom or whether it must be dyed 
and, if so, in what colours. 

What we learn of it we must learn here and there, in the story 
of Louis IX., in the rules for the making of mantles for certain 
religious orders, and from the names of cloth themselves—a 
never-failing source of truth for the cloth antiquary. 

Take camelin: they used to believe that the word expressed 
quite literally that the cloth was made of camel’s hair. That 
was because it came from the Levant to begin with, and it was 
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delightful for them to consider yarn made from the coat of so 
mysterious, so fabulous an animal which had never been seen 
in any of the cloth-towns of France. 

It is very probable that the cloth was often made of camel’s 
hair, although more often of goat’s hair, for in the Levant the 
hair of the goat was immensely different from that of its Euro- 
pean fellow. But I doubt if the word camelin came from camel. 
It came, doubtless, from khaml, which meant shaggy, and was 
used for shaggy cloth in wool, silk or any other textile fibre. 
Plush of any sort was called in the East khaml and the nap of 
the camelin, like that of the draps of Charlemagne’s time, had 
the long soft nap which gave it warmth and yet was not, like 
frieze, rough to the touch. 

Fortunately the “statutes” of the fullers of Douai, written in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, warn them to give just as 
thick a nap in the middle of the piece as near the selvage, and 
such a rule shows us that the finish of the cloth was considered 
of importance. It tells us, too, that the cloth had a selvage, for 
bure and other coarsely woven cloth had none. 

We are indebted, too, to the rules given the dyers of Chaléns 
in 1244, for the information that the yarn of camelin must be 
dyed before it was woven, and that the same quality was to be 
used in warp and weft. For camelin was popular; it was made 
in Paris, in Douai, in Chaléns, in Saint-Quentin, in Amiens; and 
the best of all, they said, was the camelin of Cambrai. It did 
not need any added glory now from the camel, or any exotic in- 
terest to make it sell well in any market; it had just the quality 
of colour and of warmth, which, I imagine, meant more to the 
people of the thirteenth century than it could possibly mean to 
us, to give it a sale. As for the almost mythical camel, we know 
that the Arabic name for it was jamal and the Coptic, gamul, 
and it may have been that these people took their word for shaggy 
from the coat of the useful beast. 

It may also be that when Louis IX., upon his first Crusade, 
sent Joinville to buy, at Tortose, on the Phenician coast, “a hun- 
dred pieces of camelin of diverse colours,” that these were indeed 
of camel’s hair. He was buying them for his friends, the Fréres 
Mineurs, the Franciscan monks, who were able helpers in his 
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work as giver of justice to his people. But since the monks were 
not likely to be wearing brilliant colours, those “diverse” colours 
may have been simply shades of brown and tan. There was, to 
be sure, in France at a later time, both black camelin and white. 
And even in Louis’ time, it was often striped—another proof of 
its Levantine origin. 

The King himself wore camelin after he returned from this 
Crusade and had decided to dress as simply as possible. And 
how more simply than in the dress he had given to the Fran- 
ciscans and ordered, in certain places in his kingdom, for the 
lepers—that they might be distinguished from other and hap- 
pier men! 

Camelin was solid and “loyal”; the tawny colour was not one 
in which an anchorite would take pleasure, but one to give 
warmth to simplicity—and it was that spirit which dominated 
in Louis. He wanted to lessen the distance between the happy 
and the unhappy—and the only blunders, if blunders they were, 
were made when he was trying to realise the prayer that earth 
should become like Heaven. This is one reason why his reign 
is so great a comfort to readers of the history of France: 
it was sincere and it was full of warmth! 

To be sure, the King could not wear such simple costume with- 
out unfavourable comment from the Queen, who, for the first 
time—her mother-in-law being dead—was able to buy her own 
clothes and have them worthy of her position. Louis understood 
her when she complained and he said—with that smile which 
robbed his words of any severity—that although he preferred to 
dress simply, it was the duty of a husband to make his wife 
happy and he would do as she wished. 

Queen Marguerit. was delighted. But then he added: “It is 
Just as right that a wife should make her husband happy. So 
I will change robes with you.” 

And when she refused to give up the silks and velvets she 
loved, he admonished her in that case not to trouble him again 
about what he was wearing. I doubt if she ever did. 

Louis IX. was not to be deterred when he had made up his 
mind. And robes and mantles played an important part all 
through his life in their symbolic way. There had been before 
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this an incident of the same sort: while very ill he had insisted 
upon “taking the cross”; that is, making the promise, by put- 
ting it on, that he would go upon a crusade. 

When he recovered, both his mother, Queen Blanche of Castile 
—a most remarkable woman—and the little Marguerite, his wife, 
had tried to dissuade him, saying that he had made the vow while 
out of his head with fever and could not be held to it. “Very 
well,” he said, “take off the cross,” and he allowed his chaplain, 
Sorbon, to remove it from his robe. All were much relieved, 
for no one thought the King ought to leave France. 

Before, however, they were able to congratulate him upon his 
reasonableness, he turned to the chaplain and said, “And now, 
that I am not ill, that I am in my right mind, put the cross back.” 
It had to be done! 

The nobles at court were a little too slow in following his 
example, and what did he do, determined as he was to go, and 
go with a hearty number? He had the mantles made which 
it was his custom—as it was that of all the kings of the time— 
to give as Christmas presents to those of his feudal lords who 
were at court. But the mantles were not given until just before 
the hour of midnight mass, and then it was almost too dark to 
see them distinctly. Only in the flickering candle-light of the 
chapel did each man notice a cross sewed upon the mantle of 
his neighbour—and then see that he, too, was wearing one. And 
as it would have been disgraceful to lay it aside, they went with 
as good will as possible. 

Of what were these mantles made? Who could say? I doubt 
if it was camelin; it was more likely to have been of estanfort. 
As for the former cloth, it had more than one quality as well 
as colour, for they tell the story of a delightful discussion be- 
tween Sorbon, the King’s chaplain, and Joinville, his seneschal 
and chronicler. Sorbon commented upon the fact—and in the 
King’s presence—that the seneschal was better dressed than the 
King himself: this was after the return from the Crusade. 

“Master Robert,” replied Joinville, “begging your pardon, I 
do not blame myself for wearing this fine cloth and this fur, 
because this costume was left me by my father. But you—you 
are to blame for the richness of what you wear, because, although 
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you are the son of a poor father and mother, you are wearing 
a richer camelin than the King himself!” 

Then he took hold of the King’s mantle and that of Sorbon 
and, holding the two pieces of camelin side by side, he said to 
the other nobles who were present: “Come and see if I am not 
telling the truth.” 

Undoubtedly he was, for the King was much amused. And 
how it shows us the custom of willing to one’s heirs the gar- 
ments made of cloth which had been woven to last. How fortu- 
hate it was that fashions did not change quickly at this time. 
Indeed it has been cause for comment on the part of students 
of medizval costume, that from about 1204 until the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, there was almost no change all over 
Europe. Something like a spell was upon the full and graceful 
dress of the period; there were no fickle alterations. 

From the Pyrénées, from Marseilles to Flanders, the French 
costume was practically the same; tailors and dressmakers in- 
herited the styles from their fathers and mothers without any 
uneasy sense that they must be changed for novelty’s sake. There 
were still the tight-sleeved, tunic-like gowns to be worn under 
the fuller, wide-sleeved ones. And it was so much the same for 
men and women that there was no humour in Louis’ willing- 
ness to change with his wife: even the same materials entered 
in. Nor did it differ so much in the robes of the upper and the 
lower classes at this time; the bure, the serge, the camelin were 
in an ascending scale, either because of the work demanded in 
their making or the different quality of the wool; they were all, 
as we have seen, more than “a yard wide” and of solid yarns. 
Camelin was peculiarly of this century, for when troubles began 
under Philip the Fair, camelin began gradually to disappear. 

Perhaps this was due to the fact that when King Louis wore 
camelin, the bourgeois all imitated him, and the members of 
his court family, like Sorbon; but when that unity disappeared 
and the bourgeois began to divide into two classes, the ones of 
the upper class took to wearing more expensive cloth, those of 
the lower could no longer afford even camelin. Or perhaps it 
was that camelin, which so expressed Saint Louis, could not en- 
dure the courts of those who, as kings of France, followed him. 
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ESTANFORT: 


We have the will of a man who died in 1282 in which he leaves 
to his brother a jacket of camelin, a “tunic” (the robe with the 
tight sleeves) of estanfort, and a full costume; that is, two or 
three garments, of pers. “Lego Remigio,” it reads, “fratre meo, 
corsetum meum de camelino, tunicam meam d’estanfort [the 
Latin seems to have given out here!] garnachiam meam de 
perso.” 

Estanfort could have been written in Latin because the word 
came directly from two others, which meant “strong yarn.” We 
can guess how strong when we find in the account books of Louis 
IX.: “pro uno stamine forte ad robas puerorum,” which is to 
say, “for boys’ clothes”! Solid it must have been! 

We know, too, that the Knights of the Hospital had their 
mantles of it. The Latin word for yarn came to be in Provencal 
estam, and in the Catalan speech today the word still lingers on 
to signify yarn spun from the distaff and not upon the wheel; for 
yarn spun on the wheel has never been considered by the peas- 
ants as good as that which passes through the skilful fingers of 
the spinster from that staff which she has dressed or “dizened” 
with it. 

When the word estam entered France, it came to mean not 
only the wool for yarn but the article knitted from such yarn, 
what we today know as “knit-goods.” But the cloth was called 
with greater emphasis “strong yarn” (estan-forte), and had its 
place with camelin as we have seen in the statutes of the Paris 
drapers. Its width was one aune and seven-eighths by the aune 
of Paris, and if the piece came off the loom narrower than that 
(the sept quartiers) the draper was to be fined five sous. That 
fine was to be divided between the King and the jurés for, as the 
statutes put it with amusing sympathy, “they lose their own day’s 
work while inspecting the work of others; and there are not 
always fines to pay them for their trouble.” 

Again we must draw our conclusions about this cloth, as about 
camelin, from the rules laid down here and there which have 
been preserved. That it ranked with camelin and had a selvage 
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we learn from the prices paid for its weaving, listed at the office 
of the Prevost in 1285. Both of these fabrics were to be paid 
for at the rate of sixteen sous “of Paris” during the winter and 
thirteen sous during the summer. For it was the custom of the 
drapers of Paris to meet together and determine the price to be 
paid for work and the price to be asked for the cloth itself. No 
one was to be allowed to undersell his neighbour, nor to under- 
or overpay his valets. 

We know that estanfort was dyed because a document of the 
dyers of Montpellier speaks of “estani forte de Anglia” and of 
“estani forte de Arraz.” In another place we read of estanforts 
being made at Saint-Omer, that town of almost the oldest of 
the trade-guilds. 

One of the many blunders made by students of these old parch- 
ments was to read the word estanfort as “cloth of Stamford”; to 
them the mention of Anglia would be taken as evidence that 
they were right, but at Montpellier it meant the place of origin, 
just as Arras did. At Narbonne, too, when they were laying 
down the prices of commission for selling the cloth from other 
places, we read of “estanfortz de Arras et de Paris.” And then 
we read of estamenhas, which were undoubtedly the ancestors 
of etamines, and themselves the descendants of estanforts. 

And all the world knows etamine, which has been of all qual- 
ities and colours and been used for everything from flags to nun’s 
veiling. Could it have been that the “good Queen Blanche” 
bought this finer sort for Marguerite, the wife of Louis, on that 
occasion when it is written down as estanfort? I like to think 
so, for the heavier material would hardly have suited the girl 
queen at the knighting of her brother-in-law, not even had it 
been dyed—as we read of one piece—in yellow. 

Marguerite in etamine is a picture, particularly if it were of 
the lighter wools which came to be used in estamet, or estamette, 
even in the thirteenth century. And what a change in etamine 
itself, whose open weaving was brought into use in the kitchen 
of Charles VI., where the cook had a piece of estamine “to strain 
the soups and sauces.” From that lowly but useful service it 
mounted to the finest veilings of wool and finally, in the eight- 
eenth century, to that fabric which the romance of the period 
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mentions: challis. It was glazed then and sometimes decorated 
with small flowers, the softest, gentlest cloth made of wool. 


THE KING BUYS SCARLET: 


While Saint Louis was waiting for a chance to fight the in- 
fidels and waiting upon the Isle of Cyprus, he was visited by two 
ambassadors of a Persian king. No doubt, like those earlier 
ambassadors from Persia to Charlemagne, they brought gifts. 
But the news they spread that the King of Persia was a Christian 
stirred Louis deeply and he sent off at once, as his embassy to 
the Khan, two monks with a fine curtain or wall-hanging of 
“scarlet” upon which the story of the Lord had been marvellously 
embroidered! 

In 1025 the synod at Arras had decided that for those who 
could not read, the stories pictured on the tapestries which hung 
about the church were of spiritual benefit. Louis hoped for such 
a benefit to the Persian, unable to read the Bible: never had a 
piece of scarlet gone forth upon such a mission, the more touch- 
ing because the blood of Charlemagne was in the veins of the 
sender. 

And scarlet, which means to us today a colour, was a Persian 
broadcloth, made of the finest wool in the world, and called in 
the country of its making saqalat and by the Arabians, saqarlat. 

The Crusaders had seen it made into robes, upon which em- 
broideries, fringes of gold thread and silver, were lavished; they 
had seen it made into housings for the marvellous Arab horses, 
as tent-cloth for the sultans and as banners for the “Faithful.” 
Mispronouncing its name, but not mistaking its value, they had 
brought home as much as they could buy or seize. 

Very soon, both French and Flemish weavers were making 
scarlet as perfectly as the quality of European yarn allowed; and 
one of the results of its popularity was to be the demand for 
finer yarn—which they soon procured. 

Yet the high cost of scarlet, because of the material in it and 
its fine finish and the rare dyes used, soon made its purchase an 
extravagance. Fortunes were squandered upon the imported 
cloth and great sums upon that made in Europe. And it was 
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only a hundred years after the First Crusade that Philip Augustus 
had forbidden its use. To set an example he laid aside his man- 
tles made of it and wore them only upon ceremonial occasion. 

It was as though, after the purple of Rome had passed and the 
sapphire blue of the Frank, the scarlet of Persia was to become 
the reigning colour in France. For it did not diminish in pres- 
tige. Louis IX., himself, to show peculiar favour, allowed the 
learned doctors and the judges and the higher nobles to wear 
it at his son’s wedding. Louis XI. was to wear it on the day of 
his father’s funeral! 

In the country of its origin, scarlet had been of many colours 
and in all shades of red—from rose to purple; there were green 
scarlets and even grey and lovely white ones; in France these 
other colours, too, were known, but the prevailing dye, in which 
there is so much orange behind the red, soon took the name 
of the cloth for itself and added another distinction in the great 
scale of colours. 

When Louis IX. was ready to depart upon his second and last 
Crusade, his friend Joinville dreamed of his being robed in the 
church with “scarlet serge.” By that, he writes, he knew the 
day for the departure had been set. What he did not know, as 
any Saracen would have known, was this: that to wear scarlet in 
a dream is to wear the mantle of danger—perhaps of death. 
Upon that Crusade, Saint Louis died! 


CHAPTER V 


THE “BOOK OF TRADES” AND ETIENNE BOILEAU’S WORK—WEAVERS 
VERSUS DYERS—-THE FULLERS AND THE WEAVERS—-THE LINEN- 
WEAVERS—THE CARPET-WEAVERS—SILK-SPINNERS AND WEAVERS 
OF PARIS—-AT THE PARIS MARKET ON SATURDAY—SOME THIR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY CLOTH—TURMOILS IN THE CLOTH-TOWNS 


THE “BOOK OF TRADES” AND ETIENNE BOILEAU’S 
WORK: 


Since order is Heaven’s first law, Louis IX. had tried to bring 
it into the relations of all the hundred and one trades in which 
the people of Paris were occupied, in which the prosperity of 
the town consisted. The traditions of some of these occupa- 
tions had remained fairly well-defined; indeed, in a few the 
rules were recognised and the trade so well organised that noth- 
ing would have to be done except to make it the more official 
by writing it all down upon the royal parchments. The butchers 
felt themselves so complete a corporation—and so rich a one— 
that they did not even accept the invitation of Louis to assemble 
their rules and their demands for Etienne Boileau, the Prevost, 
to pass upon. 

There was one of those public proclamations, such as we may 
look upon at the Sorbonne, in that painting which shows the 
thronging citizens, in the street, at dormer-windows, under 
peaked roofs, that picture of life caught as it pauses to listen 
to news of vital importance. Only on this occasion it was not 
news of Robert Sorbon’s hospitality to students from Picardy, 
but word of the King’s will that all the trades should busy them- 
selves upon regulations, write them down and bring them to 
Boileau at the Chatelet. 

Yet I doubt if there was a man among all those who listened 
to the herald upon his caparisoned horse who guessed the mean- 
ing of the order, and that it would result in a code for the arti- 
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sans of Paris—and for all of France—during more than five hun- 
dred years! It would be a code which even the kings—when 
they had any perception of what was profitable for them—would 
respect. And although the initiative was Louis IX.’s, the “Book 
of Trades” (le “Livre des Métiers”) was the work of all the 
wisest men of Paris, under the direction of Etienne Boileau. 

Louis IX. and the Prevost had been on the Crusade together; 
they had suffered imprisonment together; and Boileau had raised 
his ransom—a high one, because he was known to be rich—upon 
a house that he owned in Paris; it was near the Louvre and close 
to the church of Saint-Germain-]’Auxerrois, which was being 
transformed in the thirteenth century into a Gothic edifice, after 
six hundred years in its first and simpler form. 

Among the few facts that we have concerning Boileau, is that 
of his marriage in 1225 at Orléans and of his being Prevost in 
that city, where, doubtless, many of the same problems as those 
of Paris had been his to solve. It may even be that he had solved 
them in the former town with so much success that it had come 
to the King’s ears, and that that was why he was appointed in 
Paris to this position of power. 

What he accomplished in Orléans we do not know, but one 
of his successors there, in 1285, boasted that in that town “the 
poor man as well as the rich, has a linen shirt to put upon his 
back when he gets out of bed.” Orléans was at the height of 
its commercial position, lying upon the Loire, over which all 
the merchandise from the South must be carried on its way to 
Paris or the North; it was a place in which to gain the experi- 
ence necessary for his work in Paris, where the people were so 
much more turbulent. 

But it was not long after Boileau’s arrival in office, however, 
before the vagabonds seemed to leave Paris, as by enchantment; 
many a dishonest merchant trembled as he turned over a new 
leaf when he heard that the Prevost had had his own nephew 
hung because he had been convicted of theft. The people who 
have always looked back “to the good old times,” said that there 
had not been such order in Paris since the time of Charlemagne. 
And they blessed Louis for his recognition of an honest man. 

It was, nevertheless, a big task to assemble all the rules for 
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the seventy-eight trades which responded to the call of the King. 
Nor was it too easy for the trades themselves; we can imagine 
the meetings in many a house on many a street where all the 
details of the trade practices were discussed. And how hard it 
must have been to satisfy all those who made up the group; for- 
tunately the older and more skilled artisans in each trade were 
respected leaders and had their points accepted. 

Then there was the solemn and impressive visit to the Chatelet. 
Here the genius of the Prevost was shown by his discrimination 
between those rules which were for the benefit of all the trade, 
and for the good of the consumer too, and those set down by 
the richer and more influential masters of the trade, by which 
they hoped to preserve the benefits for themselves. Very often 
the limitation of apprentices was not that the apprentice might 
receive a better instruction, but that they might make of the 
trade a “close corporation.” 

When such tactics appeared, Boileau used his power and made 
a decision in behalf of the best interests. 

Sometimes it was a recognised benefit to all to limit the ap- 
prentices, as the weavers did to one, for that prevented the market 
being overcrowded with valets. Yet when the expense of be- 
coming a master worked too great a hardship upon skilled valets, 
Boileau opened the trade to thirty of them by exempting them 
from the usual payment to the King. Under this Prevost, the 
poor man and the humble trade had as careful consideration as 
those who made up the “Six Corps,” and whose power and pre- 
eminence was soon to threaten more than one king of France. 

Of the fifty-three articles for the Paris weavers, in the “Book 
of Trades,” twelve were concerned with the apprentice, for every- 
one believed that “the good apprentice makes the good work- 
man, and the good workman becomes the good master.” The 
lot of the boy was almost enviable. To begin with, he did not 
have to pay any taxes; all that was demanded of him was that 
he take the chance given him to learn a trade with a certain 
amount of seriousness. The rules for him were fairly lenient, 
for it was recognised that they were dealing with youth. 

If the apprentice ran away, but repented in time and returned, 
he was to be punished very mildly. A religious pilgrimage, mar- 
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riage or illness did not break the contract he had made. Death 
alone could do that. If the master sent the boy away without 
the consent of the jurés he could not have another apprentice 
until the time of the apprenticeship was up—or at least four 
years of it. The weavers’ apprenticeship was for seven years if 
no money was paid to lessen the time, the idea being that the 
boy, during the last three years could repay by service something 
of what had been given him by the master while he was learning. 

However, if either the master or the apprentice felt a break 
was necessary, either one could go to the jurés and put his com- 
plaint and have the matter looked into. Then the boy or the 
master could be released. If the boy had not been treated fairly 
—that is, like the son of the master—he would be given another 
place. If the master was in the right, the boy would be told he 
could not be a weaver—he must go into some other trade, and 
the master could have a new apprentice. 

A discharge for the boy was like excommunication; if the 
master were the one at fault, he was likely to be ostracised by 
the other masters, to whom the behaviour of any member of 
the corporation was of immediate concern. 

As for the valets, they were men; if they were ambitious it 
was only a question of time when they would open a shop them- 
selves as masters. If any one of them was fortunate enough to 
marry the daughter of a master, he could become a master- 
draper without buying the trade from the King. What a for- 
tunate position the daughter of the masters held! And such 
marriages welded the trade into greater unity than ever and 
soon made of it a rich corporation whose power was second to 
none during this century and the next; and second only to the 
mercers at intervals after that. 

There came, in time, the division between the merchant-draper, 
the importer and exporter (grands maitres), and the others who 
worked for them, who were called the “small masters” (menus 
maitres). Some of these small masters were valets who could 
only buy the trade with the assistance given them by the richer 
ones, who, in return for the money loaned, took the products of 
their looms, until the debt was paid. Very often it was so much 
more profitable to work for the merchant-draper who had his 
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market, that the payment of the loan did not end the contract. 
Occasionally, too, a master in financial difficulties might begin 
to work for the exporter and so redress his fortune, while increas- 
ing the position of Paris as a great international market for fine 
cloth. 

But, rich or poor, the interest of one was the interest of all 
when it came to questions affecting the corporation as a whole. 
The corporation could be counted on to stand solid in all discus- 
sions with the other corporations or with the King. Just as the 
apprentice knew his relation to his master, so the master knew 
his relation to the trade, and the trade had its position definitely 
fixed with regard to the government. And once the corporation 
had paid its dues to the King, it felt quite as much within its 
own rights as any feudal baron. 

But unlike the feudal barons, it found its place to be near 
royalty whenever the King looked to his cities as a bulwark 
against the feudal system of lords, natural antagonists to any 
sort of centralised power. Above the noise of these attacks upon 
the King, above the din of their combats with each other, the 
looms clacked steadily along, as though the weavers were imbued 
with a constant and fervent sense of use. 

In a world given over to war, the drapers of Paris wasted little 
time in threats or bombast. They paid for the wars which the 
kings deemed essential, but they seldom approved them. And 
at all times they clothed chevalier and squire. 

But much as we would like to idealise all the conditions in 
this thirteenth century, we must admit that many of the facts 
have more of earth than of Heaven in them, and even in this 
time of effort on the part of Louis to better the lives of his sub- 
jects, there were certain ancient quarrels which refused to be set- 
tled in brotherly love. 


WEAVERS VERSUS DYERS: 


The dyers’ valets who met every morning in the Square where 
the masters came to hire them were far too many for needs of 
the trade; not one half of them, at this time, had any work to 
do. And that was because the dyers’ rules did not limit the 
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number of apprentices they might have, as did the rules of the 
weavers. This was due, in part, to the desire of the dyers to 
save money; because they could get so much work from their 
apprentices at the cost of merely feeding and lodging them, that 
they thought they were being very clever to take several at a 
time and so not have to pay wages to the valets. 

But it cost them a great deal: the valets hired themselves out 
to the drapers, and the drapers then dyed their own cloth. You 
can imagine that it was not without protest on the part of the 
master dyers. But the weavers claimed that they had been given 
the privilege of dyeing by the “good Queen Blanche, God rest 
her soul”; and they even went so far as to insist upon their right 
to dye blue, to use the pastel, which the dyers felt had always 
been their monopoly. 

To be sure Blanche of Castile had only given two houses the 
right to dye blue, but it was in perpetuity; if the master weaver, 
at whose house cloth could be dyed with pastel, died, another 
was to be appointed by the Prevost to take his place. 

The dyers retaliated. First of all they decided to refuse to 
dye any cloth at all for the drapers unless they were promised 
the dyeing of all the cloth which came off the Paris looms. Then 
they set up looms themselves, for, said they, “if the drapers can 
have two trades, why should we not be allowed to?” And 
they took the cloth which they had woven and dyed to market. 

Then the fight was on! That market was never a dull place, 
for every afternoon there had to be held a special court on the 
spot to settle the difficulties which came up every morning. And 
now there was actual rioting; the drapers—and their valets— 
seized the cloth which the dyers were trying to sell. The dyers 
resisted. It became a feud which lasted over from one market- 
day to the next; the valets on either side—and some of the dyers’ 
valets were on the side of the drapers—had street fights when- 
ever they met and they took occasion to meet often. 

Finally Parliament had to take a hand because the peace of 
Paris was so constantly interrupted; it was decreed that the 
drapers could not dye and the dyers could not weave. Neither 
side paid the slightest attention to the decree. For over a hun- 
dred years this turmoil went on, with constant appeals to the 
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Prevost and to Parliament; the individual cases of which we have 
record show the spirit of the times. 

There was the case of Michel de Houreb, a weaver found dye- 
ing his cloth and haled before Parliament. There he was told 
he must choose between the two trades; and to the displeasure 
of the dyers, he chose theirs. After the first shock of their sur- 
prise was over, the dyers said that he could not be one of their 
number without serving the three years of apprenticeship which 
the rules of their trade demanded. But the wily Michel replied 
that that was all right: he had served those three years under 
his father, a dyer, before he had learned the trade of weaver. 
And so that he had as much right to dye as to weave; and the 
court made its final decision in his favour—he kept right on 
weaving and ‘dyeing and might have had a tombstone, I suppose, 
like that Gallo-Roman one at Reims in which a man is shown 
with scissors about to cut a piece of cloth, and (in a companion 
bas-relief) putting the same piece into a dyer’s vat. 

The dyers, poor fellows, had a competitor the more in good 
standing, while zhey paid the costs of the case! 

Finally the dyers recognised that part of the fault lay at their 
own door because the number of valets.they were forming al- 
lowed the weavers to profit. So the sixteen masters met before 
the Prevost—this was long after Boileau—and solemnly swore 
that, under penalty of a heavy fine, they would not take any 
apprentice except for the period of five years. 

Very soon the number of available dyers’ valets having les- 
sened, the drapers had to send their cloth once more to the dyers. 
It looked as though peace were about to descend upon Paris with 
its trade troubles; but not at all! The dyers became so intoxi- 
cated with their triumph that they not only put up their prices, 
but they grew careless about their work. 

Once more they had reckoned without the weavers; this time 
the master drapers agreed with each other to send all their cloth 
out of Paris to dye. Whether it was sent to Amiens, where the 
dyers had the reputation of being the best in the North, or to 
Rouen, which claimed to have the oldest guild of dyers in France, 
I do not know. But this situation could not last long, for as soon 
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as the Paris dyers felt the pinch of want the Prevost called both 
sides before him and patched up a temporary peace. 

What a picturesque occasion it must have been, when the fifty- 
nine master drapers of Paris and the twenty master dyers, all 
in their costumes of well-woven and well-dyed cloth, met at the 
Chatelet with due formality and promised to forget their dif- 
ferences, in deference to the common welfare! 


THE FULLERS AND THE WEAVERS: 


The fullers, like the dyers, depended for their livelihood upon 
the drapers, and the feelings often ran high. There was one 
controversy which lasted a long time: whether it was the right 
of the drapers, or of the fullers, to determine whether the cloth 
should be condemned. The drapers said that as they wove it 
they had the first claim for the honour of deciding whether it 
was good or bad. 

The fullers said that since the cloth was never condemned 
until they had done their finishing of it, that it could not be 
condemned for lack of width until after it had passed through 
their hands, that they ought to be allowed to decide. So Parlia- 
ment had to play peacemaker, and decided for both sides: there 
must be a committee of four, two drapers and two fullers, to 
judge the quality of the cloth. Then the Prevost would, if need 
be, have the determining vote, or they might have a fifth person 
who did not belong to either of the two trades. 

But that did not lessen the tension between the drapers and 
the fullers and we find the drapers, I confess, rather overbearing 
in the matter of insisting that the new lines and pulleys, put 
up outside of Paris, must be used by the fullers when they hung 
up their cloth to dry. 

Just what the drapers’ interest in this suburban effort was, we 
do not know, but the fullers much preferred to keep right on 
hanging the cloth in their own back yards; they had no inten- 
tion of putting themselves to the trouble of carrying the wet 
masses of cloth outside the town-walls. And the court stood 
by them. 

Yet, it may well have been that some of the bad feeling be- 
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tween the drapers and fullers was due to the character of the 
latter, for the fullers’ valets were forever complaining about their 
masters. First it was the matter of hours. They said that the 
work kept on after vespers had rung, in spite of the rules of the 
trade, and that they could not stand a day of sixteen hours. The 
authorities were with them and the masters told to observe reg- 
ulations. 

Then it seems, the fullers had a desire to economise, and helped 
each other at some of their tasks, in order not to employ the 
valets. That was an unheard-of disregard of privilege in itself, 
increased by the occasional employment of valets from outside of 
Paris who had wandered into town. 

Once more the fullers were reprimanded against the use of 
“foreign” help, and peace seemed probable. No. Now it was 
a discussion between the master fullers, and the tondeurs, the 
nap-shearers, who formed another corporation and not a very 
powerful one either. What these men complained of was the 
high-handed way the fullers sent cloth back to them for a second 
shearing, saying that the work had not been well done. 

Unless you were in the secret you would not recognise this as 
a trick of the trade, but it was. For in the finishing of the cloth 
there was a distinction between cloth whose nap had been sheared 
once and cloth which was sheared—for the sake of a finer sur- 
face—twice. What made this a recognised fact was that there 
was another corporation devoted to nothing but the reshearing. 
And since they were highly skilled they charged more than the 
first shearers. To avoid paying them, the fullers were insisting 
upon a quality of work equal to theirs—by having it done twice 
—without paying more than the first shearing! 

But what is without explanation in this period of controversy, 
in which each trade so jealously preserves its privileges and dis- 
tinctions, is the fact that the fullers were allowed, in Paris at 
least, to weave. And not only to weave, but to sell on Saturday 
in booths which were close to those of the drapers! How that 
had ever come about, no one has told us. 

Far indeed were the drapers and dyers and fullers from that 
ancient harmony which permitted the three trades at Rome to 
meet once a year in the temple of Minerva, goddess of wisdom, 
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to enjoy a fraternal service and banquet. But, after all, that con- 
cord may only have been the result of a common bond between 
slaves, all of whom were the victims of a system in which indus- 
try was despised. Industry has never been despised in Paris! 

The rules of the fullers’ trade at Douai are full of information 
as to the relation of valet and master, but what importance they 
did give to the quality of butter! To the uninitiated the ques- 
tion seems related to the kitchen, to the fuller it had to do with 
his work. Cloth to be rendered supple has to be given oil in 
some form; butter and lard were the two oils used and their 
purity was obligatory. To be sure, the oiliness had later to be 
washed away and that was the reason for the fullers living along 
a stream; in Paris they could have their little individual plat- 
forms along the Seine and let the river do the rinsing for them 
as they held the cloth down into it. 

But who was to supply the butter? At Douai it was the 
drapers; and the fullers weighed it carefully to see that it was 
in proportion to the sort of cloth with which it had been de- 
livered, for some materials required more than others. 

Another technical distinction was that between the “big shears” 
and the “little shears,” the former to be used for that cloth whose 
nap was not to disappear too completely, the latter for the finer 
surfaces required. 

An idea of the difference in the shearing of the cloth can be 
gained from noting the prices paid for the different sorts of work, 
even though we cannot with surety say what the value of the 
money was in proportion to our own. For shearing the gros 
draps, the coarse cloth, the men received three deniers an aune, 
for the better qualities, from four to twelve deniers, and for the 
finest, eighteen deniers an aune. In others words, the work upon 
the finest materials cost six times that upon the coarsest! But 
in reality it was not quite so great a distinction, because the finer 
cloth had both sides sheared, which of course, quite apart from 
the skill for the finer work demanded, took twice as long. So 
that we may say the shearer received three times as much for 
his work upon the best qualities as upon the poorest. 

One conflict we must not overlook, that which arose because 
the drapers wanted to pay—and did pay for a long time—in 
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cloth rather than in money all those who, like the fullers and 
shearers, were absolutely dependent upon them for procuring 
work. And it was the drapers who decided the value of the 
merchandise which they “paid” to their co-workers. Very often 
the stuff would not sell again for one-half of what the draper 
had said it was worth, and then the situation became a bitter one. 

In 1285 the Prevost had made a ruling that «he drapers could 
not pay in this way the weavers who worked for them—that 
had been going on a long time. And then, in 1293, there had 
to be another ordinance prohibiting such payment to the fullers, 
and this was effective because it made the fuller responsible be- 
fore the law if he accepted such payment “in kind”; from now 
on he could no longer be bullied into taking cloth instead of 
money by the threat that he would get no more work from the 
tyrannical draper. 


THE LINEN-WEAVERS: 


It is a strange and interesting fact that the weavers of linen 
were never disturbers of the peace of Paris as were the artisans 
of nearly all the other textile trades. Was it because flax had 
something tranquillising which lived on in thread and clothe 
Or was it perhaps that the influence of Saint Riquier had spread 
even to Paris from Picardy, where the monks of the famous 
abbey had in the tenth century taught the people to spin and 
weave fine linen? Or it may have been that the patience de- 
manded by the cultivation of flax, its preparation, the concentra- 
tion demanded at each point, entered into the character of all 
those who worked in linen. Certain it is that we hear little 
of them in Paris, where they seem seldom to appear before the 
courts or the Prevost. 

The trade of linen-weaver was free; anyone who had money 
enough to open a shop and care for an apprentice, could do so 
without interference or expense. The apprenticeship was a long 
one of six years. The “statutes” for the linen-weavers were not 
given in Paris until 1485, although they had had their place at 
the Halles from before the time of Saint Louis. It was in Nor- 
mandy that the first corporation of linen-weavers seems to have 
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been organised as early as the middle of the thirteenth century; 
at Orléans the rules for the trade were given by the Prevost Jean 
de Montigny in 1285. 

But even though the linen of Flanders was considered the best 
in the world, and that of Reims and Troyes next best, the linen 
of Limoges must have held a high place in the estimation of the 
King, for when Louis IX. was preparing, in 1255, for the mar- 
riage of his second daughter, he ordered all the linen from that 
region. 

On Fridays and Wednesdays the linen merchants sold on the 
Square in front of Notre-Dame. On Saturday they went to the 
Central Market, where they had to pay for their booths or even 
for the spot of ground where they put their goods down. But 
they had no tax to pay for any piece sold under five aunes and 
they were protected from “foreign” competition in retail sell- 
ing, since the outsiders were only allowed to sell their linen to 
merchants at wholesale. And the Parisians as well as the out- 
siders did not have to pay the second week if they had not sold 
all their stock during the first market-day. 

The linen-weavers claimed that they lived by the rules laid 
down in the time of Philip Augustus and that the iron bar which 
they guarded so carefully had been given by him to measure their 
pieces and to mark them. Its length was that “of the width of 
the King’s table-cloth.” 

The price which the weaver was to be paid for the piece of 
forty aunes was, at this time, sixteen deniers. If the piece were 
longer or shorter he was to be paid in proportion. And the rule, 
just as in the time of the great Philip, was that the linen-mer- 
chant was to receive one aune more than the thirty which the 
oficial length of the piece called for. 

Like the drapers, the linen-weavers could only have the looms 
which they used set up in their own homes, but they could have 
as many valets as they wished. As this was one of the few trades 
in which women seem to have predominated, any valet, engaged 
by a linen-weaver, could bring his wife to work with him. He 
had, however, to go first before the authorities with two wit- 
nesses to prove that he was legally married. 

This care about the social and moral status was an important 
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element in the linen circles, for it was with the linen-weavers 
and the linen-embroiderers that the good citizens—nobles as well 
as bourgeois—left their daughters to be trained in the use of the 
needle and the distaff. Hence the rules were strict as to the 
women in the trade and later, when there seems to have been 
cause for some scandal, there was a regulation which drove a 
too light lingére not only from the corporation but from those 
places where the linen-trade was carried on. 

We may wonder a little at this severity, but it was what pre- 
pared for the long future of the corporations; good work de- 
pended upon the character as much as the skill of the weavers. 
And more than that, each corporation had its social side: the 
confrérie brought all the members together for banquets and 
baptisms; it looked after the sick and made attendance at the 
funeral of any member obligatory; it supported its own chapel 
and took its official place in all the processions; it even performed 
its share of the mystery plays or the pageants in which Paris 
delighted. What, then, was more natural than the care each 
corporation took to assure the respect of all the others as well 
as its own self-respect ? 


THE CARPET-WEAVERS: 


One industry which we must not forget was that one which 
had received such an impulsion from the Saracens, that of the 
carpet- and tapestry-weavers—for the two industries were at this 
time united. One of the puzzles for the cloth antiquary is that 
presented by the word nostre used by one division of this trade, 
and in apparent distinction from the other, called saracens. 
Very probably the explanation lies in taking the word to mean 
what it would mean today, ours, meaning the plain carpets, 
while the saracens were the Oriental rugs and the woollen tap- 
estries. 

Now the dyers had to watch the carpet-weavers dye their own 
wool and not say a word, for that had been the practice as far 
back as anyone could remember; besides, the small amounts of 
wool to be dyed different colours, and at a moment’s notice, 
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would have made it next to impossible for the dyers to satisfy 
this trade. 

The rules were strict upon one point which is of interest to 
us today: they did not allow a woman to work at the carpet- 
loom. Their concern was for her health and that of the child 
who might be injured by the heavy work. The fuller, it must 
be added, in fairness to them, had a similar rule which did not 
allow a woman to touch any piece of wet cloth—which, they said, 
was too heavy for any but a man to lift without danger. 

The “Sarrazinois” made up a corporation said to have had its 
first recognition in the time of Philip Augustus. And their posi- 
tion was that of privileged artists: they did not have to serve on 
the watch; they did not have to pay taxes of any sort; they could 
buy or sell their trade without paying anything to the King; and 
these exemptions, together with their right to dye what and when 
they wished, made them the aristocrats of the Paris trades. And 
the Paris trades were not jealous of them because of that innate 
respect for fine work which has always been a characteristic of 
the artisans of France. 


SILK-SPINNERS AND WEAVERS OF PARIS: 


How full of rules that part of Boileau’s book in which we read 
of the silk-spinners! How that silk which still came at great 
expense to Paris was guarded! And yet it proved to be the un- 
doing of many a fair spinner—for this trade belonged almost 
exclusively to the women. There was lurking around every cor- 
ner, it seems, some Jew or Lombard ready to buy at a good price 
the raw silk which had been entrusted to the young spinners 
and to their “mistresses” of the trade. 

This sort of transaction often led the girls to dip in water the 
lighter coarser silk which they would substitute for what they 
had sold. And they would do this just long enough before they 
returned the finished work so that it would weigh as much. The 
rules picture all this by telling what the fine shall be when such 
practices are discovered. But it is in these same rules that we 
find the one regulation among all those of the trades which de- 
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mands a written contract between the mistress spinner and the 
apprentice. 

There was, at Paris, at this time no silk-weavers (other than 
one for velvet), except for the silk galloons and ribbons. These 
were enhanced with gold and silver embroidery; and the making 
of the metal thread “of good gold of Cyprus” had to have a cor- 
poration for itself. Indeed, for the luxury trades it must have 
been a profitable period, for they had six corporations—and four 
of them spinners. The silk purse-makers needed the help of all 
the others. There were eighty master- or mistress-embroiderers at 
a time when there are only nineteen master drapers written down 
upon the tax-list of Paris. And only eight master silk-spinners. 

These luxury trades did not have to go out on the watch, 
either, because “they work for gentle-folk,” said the rules. And 
we can understand why the drapers, always proud of their rank 
among the trades of Paris, felt it incumbent upon them to buy 
release from the duties of the watch. They paid not only a sum 
of money to the King but the wages of some sixty men to do 
the watch in their stead. 

Buying privileges from the King was one of the most frequent 
expenditures in this century as in the five which succeeded it. 
The mercers, as early as 1137, had set the example by buying 
freedom from the annoyance of a weekly tax-collector at the 
Champeaux market, as the Central Market of Paris was called 
in those days. 

Now the presence of a tax-collector is not likely to be welcome 
at any time, but to have the King’s personal representative about 
all day on Saturday, watching each sale and taking his tax on it, 
was a special nuisance. There must have been many of him, for 
the market was a crowded area every day of the week; and the 
day of the drapers was the most crowded of all. 


AT THE PARIS MARKET ON SATURDAY: 


The first covered building at the market was that one erected 
by Philip Augustus, in 1183, for the drapers; in, fact there were 
two of them. And at the same time the grain market had a 
wall built about it. It was not until long after that Louis IX. 
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built a halle for the mercers. The linen-merchants contented 
themselves along the wall which enclosed the Cemetery of the 
Innocents; and they had for their neighbours the most doubtful 
of all the trades—that of the fripiers, as the second-hand clothing- 
dealers were called (as our word frippery suggests today). Sat- 
urday was their day, too, and a lively one. Looking at the rules 
for this trade, you might believe that every other except that of 
the fripiers had written the rules. At least a great many persons 
must have had a word with Boileau when those rules were up for 
his approval; for the hand of the draper can be seen in the reg- 
ulation against their re-dyeing or refinishing any old cloth—lest 
it be sold for new, and at a lower price; the felt-hat-makers doubt- 
less saw to it that Boileau put in the rule that they must have 
no felt whatever in their possession, no matter how old or dilap- 
idated. 

And the Church, fearing the temptation that might arrive with 
the chance to sell the precious vestments, must have inserted the 
rule that they could not buy church vestments until they were 
nearly ready to fall to pieces. 

But who made the rule, unless it was Boileau himself, that 
they must not buy anything wet with water or blood unless they 
knew why it was so wet? And, strangest of all, they were for- 
bidden to buy of lepers! Such a rule would hardly be necessary 
today, when everyone has such fear of that disease, but then, 
when there were so many plagues and pests, it was regarded 
with less horror. 

Then the fripiers took care to preserve a definite line between 
their own two different classes: the dealers who had shops, and 
those who went about with little carts, calling for old rags and 
old coats, making their share of the street clamours of Paris. 
The mutual attitude of these was even more belligerent than of 
the other trades towards them. And how closely they were 
watched! 

An incident in Rouen, even though it is later than this, shows 
us how strict the rules were. One fripier was brought before 
the judge by the carpenters who said that he had put a wooden 
case before his shop door “to attract buyers” and that zhey had 
not made that case! 
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Now whether he had put the case there to paint his name on 
or to show his goods on, no one has written, but the appearances 
were against him, for no one but the carpenters had the right 
to make such cases; they had the monopoly. But our fripier 
must have enjoyed the affair, for he could prove that the case 
was not a new one, only the varnish upon it was new. Much 
chagrined, the carpenters had to withdraw their charge. 

Yet once in a lifetime the fripiers had their triumph; one such 
was when they found that a certain carpet-weaver had three old 
coats on sale at his shop. They seized the coats and succeeded 
in having the weaver fined for encroaching upon their territory. 

The tailors had the most fear of the fripiers and there was a 
noisy affair when the pantaloon-makers discovered that the 
fripiers were pressing and freshening up old trousers, so that 
they looked like new. They haled these energetic gentlemen 
before the Prevost and the law was laid down instanter, that 
fripiers must not press or freshen up any pantaloons, but let them 
hang on hooks along their shop walls, looking as dilapidated 
as possible, whereas the tailors were to press their garments and 
offer them folded neatly! 

Here at the market the whole atmosphere was that of a great 
bazaar, and the excitement of it all must have compensated for 
many petty annoyances. In spite of the allotting of booths and 
counters three times a year—and it was done by lot—there was 
always the question of the outsiders who came from surrounding 
country and towns in ever increasing numbers. To be sure that 
they did not have the first chance at the buyers, they could not 
begin to sell until a bell was rung. Nor were they allowed to 
sell on the road to the market, nor anywhere in Paris except right 
here. 

In the light of present competition this sort of care that the 
home market should be protected from too great greed, although 
open to anyone who wanted to bring his wares to it, seems a sane 
and reasonable sort of procedure. The same sort of protection 
of the common interest lay in the way the trades distributed 
among themselves the raw material which they bought whole- 
sale at the market; this, too, was done by lot, or in proportion 
to the needs of the drapers. 
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And all this buying and selling, bell-ringing and the rest, made 
such fearful confusion and noise that the drapers appealed to 
the King to put a stop to it. Whether he did or not, I do not 
know; it is not likely he could interfere with what was a per- 
fectly natural result of the human desire to advertise viva voce, 
since there was no other way. 

It is hard to believe that where today the streets are without 
tree or flower, in the thirteenth century there was a plain, a 
meadow, with the villages not far off, where, after the market, 
the wool-washers carried their wool to clean in the vats behind 
their small houses, and the spinners their carded and combed 
yarn to spin between the other duties of the home, for it took 
three spinners working all the time to produce enough yarn for 
one loom. For that reason the work was often let out to in- 
dividuals by the master spinners. There was a tax to pay, too, 
when nine pounds of it in a skein were sold at market—but it 
was the weaver and not the spinner who paid. 

There were cards sold at market for the carding of that wool 
which was to be used by the poor man upon his own loom, for 
as I have said, none of the cloth whose rules were laid down in 
Boileau’s book, could have carded wool in them. Nevertheless 
these “linnet-heads,” as they were sometimes called because of 
their roundness, were sold by the thousand here, as in the Midi, 
where a hundred thousand of them was considered a fine wed- 
ding-present for any young couple who had a loom—and who 
had not? You could have seen the bundles of these stiff thistles, 
twenty-five in a bundle and forty bundles, tied together for the 
lot of a thousand. And they at least would never be without a 
market until the metal-pointed “cards” would be invented, which 
was not until this last century! But there were two master 
carders in Paris at this time. 

Wool you would have found at the market from Champagne, 
from Picardy, from Languedoc, from England and from Spain. 
The Spanish wool was considered the best for the fine cloth, that 
of England for the heavy and that from the nearer regions for 
the intermediate grades. The wool merchants were among the 
most important men of the period, for upon them devolved the 
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responsibility of bringing to market the raw material for the 
most important export industry as well as for the local use. 

You would have found at the market flax from Flanders and 
from certain other regions, but none from Spain or from around 
the ancient town of Noyon, in Picardy, for these had been for- 
bidden, in the rules of the linen-spinners, as not up to the stand- 
ard required. 

Among the things which would have interested you would 
be the needles and the shuttles; and the fact that so many were 
there to be sold was proof of their popularity. Whereas there 
were only four master shuttle-makers in Paris, there were six- 
teen master needle-makers! Dressmaking flourished already in 
the thirteenth-century Paris! 

And upon that famous tax-list of 1292, which is like the por- 
trait of the town’s industries, we may count fifty-seven couturiers 
who were everything from seamstresses to makers of fine cloth- 
ing; and one hundred and twenty-four persons set down as “tail- 
ors,’ which meant cutters of cloth for the merchants who sold 
retail as well as tailors in the sense of today who made the “long 
robes,” the full costume of three and more pieces—all voluminous 
—and for the chaussiers or trousers-makers. And we must add 
that the number of assistants these dressmakers and tailors could 
have was unlimited. Many of these would be out here at the 
market on a Saturday to buy cloth for the work which was 
ordered of them; on the other hand many persons came to buy 
cloth to give to the tailors to make; it was much as it is today in 
that respect—except that the names of the cloth would convey 
little to us, although we might think we could tell what the cloth 
itself was from its similarity to what we know. 

Perhaps the greatest difference would be in the weight of the 
material; there was little demand for the gentle sort which we 
take for granted today; the lightest would probably be as heavy 
as our lighter broadcloths. Of these two of the most popular 
were brunete and pers. 
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SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CLOTH: 


Brunete we have already heard of because it was in contrast 
with the heavier bureau; even if we had not, we might guess its 
quality from the fact that it was one of the materials which Louis 
IX. laid aside when he took to wearing camelin. But in spite 
of its name it was not—as many have written—always brown 
(brun). Indeed the name had nothing to do with the colour 
in which it was dyed; it came from the town where, apparently, 
it was first made with popular success; Brunete was the name 
of a town in Normandy in the early days, a town known today 
as Caudebec. As for its colour, it could be anything; it was even 
dyed black; in 1234 black brunete was bought for the King. It 
was without a selvage at Chalons, in 1244, yet it seems to have 
been from the first a cloth much in use for finer purposes, as 
for the under tunic with the close-fitting sleeves. Later it was 
used for cloth to make stockings and pantaloons. 

Pers was a cloth usually sold alongside brunete, but of still 
finer quality, if one may judge from the fact that it was made 
at Louviers and at Ypres, towns whose cloth was famous for its 
perfection: “the good pers of Ypres.” Yet it was a fairly solid 
cloth, for it was made into outer garments, capes and hoods. 
That there was some early connection between the name of the 
cloth and Persia is certain, and it may have been its original 
colour, for the word pers is used all through the Middle Ages 
to designate a blue. 

But what blue? No two cloth antiquaries seem to agree; some 
say that pers was dark blue, others that it was a grey-blue, others 
that it was of a greenish hue like peacock-blue. But the cloth 
pers, like brunete, was dyed in all colours and sold in every 
market in France in the thirteenth century. 

It was a custom to call certain cloth by the name of a colour, 
and yet in almost every instance the cloth, even though called 
blanc (white), vert (green), vermeil (crimson), could be dyed in 
all the colours of the rainbow, just as “scarlet” was. One such 
list, in Latin, that of Louis IX., in 1234, brings some of these to- 
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gether, although here pers is not given any qualifying adjective 
and one may take it to have been—whatever blue pers was. 

“Pro persio, brunetta nigra (black brunete) escallata rubea 
(red ‘scarlet’) ... escallata violeta (violet ‘scarlet’), viride 
(green), etc.” 

Beauvais, which had its own booths to sell its goods in the Paris 
market (the Paris drapers were not allowed to sell cloth made 
outside), was famous for its white cloth called blanchet, from 
which has come our blanket. Narbonne made it, too, as we find 
in the account book of Master Ugo Teralh, draper of Forcalquier; 
but he wrote it in the Provencale, blanquet. Yet this cloth, too, 
was dyed in many colours. Its weave was the simplest—that of 
etamine; and its price must have been fairly low, since one of its 
uses was to make long loose bathrobes. These, too, came to be 
called blanchets. They had sleeves, and were often lined. Nuns 
wore blanchet, but it was rather heavier than the etamines which 
soon came to take its place. 

Yet it would not be fair to describe all the cloth here in the 
Paris market, for there were other towns in France even more 
famous at the time, where the greatest variety was to be found, 
including all those whose acquaintance we have made: bure and 
estanfort and camelin, scarlet, brunete, pers, vert, blanchet and 
the rest. | 

Nevertheless we must not leave without a visit to the linen- 
booths ranged along the wall, for there you will find towels and 
sheets and table-cloths made of linen, some fine and some coarse, 
some bleached and some in various tones of the unbleached; and 
if you bought any of these things, or a piece of linen not longer 
than five aunes, the linen merchant would not have to pay a 
tax upon the sale. 

We might wonder why such a distinction was made between 
the sales of woollen and these of linen goods, did we not know 
that the linen-spinners and weavers were poorly paid for their 
work—they could not get as much for a thirty-aune piece of 
linen from their looms as the cloth-shearer got for shearing an 
aune of fine woollen material. Besides, linen was for the cloth- 
ing of those who could not afford wool, unless it was that tiretaine 
(linsey-woolsey), which had a linen warp and the coarsest of 
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goat’s hair or wool weft—or even cow’s hair, if we are to be- 
lieve a note upon a sample made about 1800 at Amiens: “Cow’s 
hair is no longer used in tiretaine.” 

Today you may still find a short street in Paris, called rue de 
la Lingerie, where the linen merchants used to be; it is near the 
Halles; it is a short block from the Square which is all that is 
left of the open space, the Cemetery of the Innocents; it is not 
far from Saint-Eustache, where the linen confrérie used to have 
its chapel, under the guardianship of Saint Veronica. 

If the old names of these streets which sprang up about the 
market had been left, we should be able to find many of the 
activities which enlivened the days of the week with their dif- 
ferent sales. One street has kept its name: the rue des Lom- 
bards. There we would have found in 1292 the richest mer- 
chants and bankers of Paris. There were, in all, one hundred 
and ninety-two Lombards upon the tax-list; and the man who 
paid the biggest tax or all the Paris citizens was a Lombard. 
From this one fact we gain the information that Paris was con- 
sidered a profitable place for bankers and Italian merchants to 
settle in. 

But the second highest tax was paid by a draper, a man whose 
name was held in great respect at this time, and whose descend- 
ants increased in honour and dignity and—self-sacrifice, when 
the need came. His name was written “le Flament,” which 
shows his Flemish origin. It was his son who owned the famous 
“House of the Pillars” (Maison aux Piliers) which was to be 
sold to a prevost and become the first City Hall of Paris, worthy 
ancestor of the present Hotel de Ville. 

And we can get some idea of the wealth of Paris if we realise 
that those taxes brought in the equivalent of 5,000,000 francs, 
which lets us suppose that the total wealth of the town was at 
least 375,000,000 francs. These are significant figures to dwell 
upon if we have had too great an idea of the simplicity of Paris 
covering a sort of general though genial poverty. It is proof that 
the average wealth of the four thousand and more artisans listed 
was one which implied comfort; a tax of ten sous represented an 
income of 15,000 francs (of today). 

For us, it is equally significant that eight years later, at the 
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turn of the century, the highest tax-payer in Paris was a draper. 
Prosperity, it would seem, had come to stay. And if we could 
leave history at this point we might smile with satisfaction in 
the sagacity of our forefathers who had worked out so fine a 
system of commerce and industry, warm upon its human side, 
with care for all the members of the trade, sincere in its religious 
faith and in its observance. We can never bring back this system, 
because we have changed—because our change has developed 
other needs than those satisfied by a long day in which the task 
of each one had its place and its reward, in which there was little 
idleness and less discontent. 


TURMOILS IN THE CLOTH-TOWNS: 


One thing we must point out and that is, that Paris—with all 
its turmoils—seems to have gained much by being so close to 
Louis, with his smile of gentle irony, and his clear vision of 
what was right. For Paris did not have the outbreaks which 
marred the story of some of the other towns. 

It was at Douai, where the rules had been written down for 
the weavers as early as 1254, that there arose, in 1279, such a dis- 
turbance over a tax on cloth that a rebellion broke out and eleven 
aldermen were killed. The Count of Flanders, whose town 
Douai was, could not restore quiet until he had hung several 
drapers and banished others. 

At Ypres, rich and famous as a cloth-town in the tenth cen- 
tury, there was rebellion because an hour was added to the long 
working-day—often sixteen hours. And they killed the mayor 
of Ypres. 

At Provins, in that same year—1280—there was an uprising 
of the weavers in which Guillaume Pentecdte, who sided with 
the master drapers in the conflict, was put to death. But Provins 
did not belong to Louis; it was one of the towns under the Count 
of Champagne, in which the fairs were held. It was at the 
height of its prosperity, with three thousand looms busy the year 
round; and it was the Count of Champagne who gave the order 
to Poincard de Digny for forty-five hundred aunes of linen to 
be bought in Germany or Flanders and delivered to certain of 
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his merchants. From this one commercial operation we can see 
the scale upon which business was being done. 

The promise of the communes was being fulfilled; the cloth- 
towns of Flanders were successful, though small, republics at 
this time and they had arrived at this position through their 
industry and their ability to sell profitably all that came off their 
looms. They now had their courts of justice and the right to 
declare war or insist upon peace. They had built equally strong 
their town-halls and their dungeons; they had belfries that they 
might call together all their citizens when liberty was threatened. 
They flew their own banners and had their own coats-of-arms, 
ranking with other feudal powers when they demanded work 
of their outlying villages as though these were vassals. And that 
work was always work upon the loom. 

And the influence of the five great Flemish towns, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ypres, Courtrai and Lille, had long been powerful upon 
the towns of the north of France, particularly in Picardy, where 
Amiens was taking the lead, but where Laon and Soissons, too, 
were towns of spirit and energy, where Saint-Quentin (first to 
get its charter) was famous for its dyeing and finishing of cloth, 
sent to it, as to Amiens, from all over Europe. 

Three hundred towns in France had copied the charter given 
to the little town of Lorris, near Orléans, and had been growing 
in self-respect and influence ever since. All of these felt the 
stimulus of a town like Valenciennes, or like Maubeuge, where 
as early as the tenth century there had been two thousand 
weavers, besides all the persons at work in the preparation of 
wool and flax, and in the finishing of the cloth when it came 
off their two thousand looms. 

There were small towns like Roubaix and Tourcoing, in this 
great movement in the North, where the beginnings of weav- 
ing were auspicious. Tourcoing had had a free fair given it as 
early as 958, and two centuries later it was known for its pannes, 
serges et tripes, all of these being cloth which we shall find at 
the Fairs of Champagne as well as at Paris, for they were being 
exported even then. 

There was Rouen, whose almost republican form of govern- 
ment which had come with a charter from an English ruler, 
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had left its mark upon her feeling and working, so that after 
Philip Augustus had conquered Normandy in 1204, she became 
the most serious rival, industrially, that Paris had, and the more 
dangerous because she held the port end of the Seine in her 
power. The cloth of Rouen was almost too strong: it became 
the butt of the farce-writers who likened it, in a dialogue be- 
tween a draper and a buyer, to “good Cordova leather.” 

Then there was the mighty group of towns in the south of 
France; there, too, the great wave of liberty had left its imprint: 
the citizens of Toulouse called themselves “barons” and their 
mayor “Count,” and they increased their wealth by trading with 
the Spaniard, the Italian and the Levantine. Their fine wool 
of Languedoc was beginning to go over the southern borders 
in too great quantities to please the weavers. They had their 
outlet for cloth at the fair of Beaucaire, which had been re-estab- 
lished in 1217, and where merchants from Flanders were to be 
found as well as those from the Mediterranean countries. 

Spain, whose apogee under the Arabs had been in the twelfth 
century, was demanding more cloth every year. Italy, although 
making cloth on a tremendous scale, imported more from France. 
The Levant was exchanging her fine silks and brocades for the 
woollen cloth of France and Flanders. The making of cloth was 
the great international industry; the other two industries, agri- 
culture and building, were still localised. 

But it is almost impossible to grasp the magnitude of the cloth 
industry, even by calling the roll of all the towns where the looms 
were busy from morning to night, and where in almost every 
house was woven besides the cloth needed by the family. Take 
the region of Carcassonne: there were nine good-sized towns and 
fifty-two small ones producing, in the twelfth century, more cloth 
than their local needs demanded, which found its way to the 
south and the west, for neither Montpellier nor Bordeaux had 
any fair in these centuries, and had to search round about them 
for what they needed. 

Lyons was still commercial rather than industrial and bene- 
fited from the activity of Arles, Nimes, and Vienne. Limoges 
had a successful draperie and, what seems even more unusual 
than their customs duties mentioned in 1212, was the “condition- 
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ing” of cloth as early as 1247! For we read in the town’s records, 
the oath taken by the man charged with the weighing of cloth, 
to see that it had been properly dried. 

At Cahors, or as they wrote it, “Caortz,” the drapers were the 
ones who were elected to fill the positions of power in the city 
council in 1279! 

As for Marseilles, her records serve to show us what many of 
the other towns sent out through her port; Rouen was one of 
these in 1220. And eight years later we read of carpets which 
had been made at Louviers passing through her customs. 

From one end of France to the other the looms were busy; in 
Burgundy and Brittany, Normandy and Maine there was scarcely 
a town which was not weaving linen for other markets than its 
own. It was a time of great commercial expansion and the very 
heart of it was in the spirit of Saint Louis and in the intelligence 
of Boileau, who had written as the introduction to his “Book of 
Trades”: 

“Our intention is to set down clearly in the first part of this 
work, as best we can, all the Trades of Paris, their rules and 
their manner of carrying on each trade, and their fines and pun- 
ishment. This we have done for the profit of all and even for 
the poor and for the strangers who come to Paris to buy mer- 
chandise, that the merchandise may be so loyal that no one may 
be deceived by any faults in it.” 

Such a declaration of the desire to do honest work, to serve 
the stranger loyally, to make no distinction between the rich and 
the poor, was not one of words only in the thirteenth century; 
it was in the unspoken spirit of the age, and in every task which 
was completed as the vespers rang out the close of day. More 
than one student of the handiwork of this time in gold and silver, 
in stone and glass, has marvelled at the evidence of care, of deep 
attention to detail, of loyalty to the inspiration, which all these 
things show. 

And even though we have none of the woollen cloth of this 
century and very little linen, we have in the parchment pages 
of Boileau’s Book, in the records still alive in the old cloth-towns 
of France, the very breath of that creative spirit which had been 
born two centuries before, and had come to its full grandeur in 
the soul of the weaver, wherever he was to be found—at work! 
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FIGURE AT LYONS, SHOWING ITALIAN SILKS 
OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
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IN THIS VAULTED HALL THE CLOTH MERCHANTS OF TOULOUSE 
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CHAPTER VI 


GOSSIP IN THE SHADOW OF THE LOOMS—SILK: AT AVIGNON— 
PARIS LISTENS—-A LAW AGAINST LUXURY—THE FAIRS OF CHAM- 
PAGNE—BIFFE—CLEMENCE OF HUNGARY, QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
MAKES HER WILL—TOWELS AND TOILETTES—UP IN THE LOUVRE 
TOWER; 1317——A VALOIS IN FLANDERS 


GOSSIP IN THE SHADOW OF THE LOOMS: 


The peace which Saint Louis had left as his greatest gift to 
France had not been disturbed for fifteen years; a poet had writ- 
ten that Paris was named Paris because it resembled Paradise! 
“The joyous expansion of life” did not give way at once to 
troubled times. The drapers and goldsmiths were rewarded by 
Louis’ son with titles of nobility which must have pleased all the 
rank and file of “masters,” since it diminished the gap between 
them and the feudal lords. There was only one difference be- 
tween the new nobles and the old—the recently titled kept right 
on paying the hearty bourgeois taxes! 

It took a poet to point out that the rank of bourgeois was, after 
all, a blessed one, superior very often to that of the lower nobles 
who had to spend all their income on their expenses, and had 
no way to augment it, as had the mercers and drapers and the 
rest. “It is the best of all estates, that of the free citizens (francs 
bourgeois), he had written. “They live like nobles, wear regal 
clothes; they have falcons, hawks, palfreys and chargers.” He 
might have added that even new coats-of-arms were of less mo- 
ment to these merchants and manufacturers who had long been 
known by the mark they put upon their merchandise. 

New statutes were given to the trades; in 1283 Gilles de Com- 
piegne had given rules to the silk-spinners because of complaints 
which had reached him about their cheating. In 1292, embroid- 
erers, fullers and tailors had new rules: The example set by 
Etienne Boileau was being followed by other prevosts, seriously 
interested in the welfare of Paris. 
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Unfortunately trouble began with the arrival upon the throne 
of that little fellow who had been but two years old when Louis 
died at Tunis, a grandson whom they called “Philip the Fair’; 
they might have used a darker epithet if they had known what 
his reign was to be. 

He paid little heed to the agreement with England which 
Louis had so carefully arranged, and the weavers of France soon 
had to pay for his disregard, by losing the English wool which 
they needed. Another side to the situation was that this tension 
between France and England delighted the proud Flemish dra- 
pers who got more wool than ever from across the Channel. 
The Flemish had never forgiven Philip Augustus because his 
triumph over the feudal coalition had driven some of their 
weavers to England and so started foreign competition with the 
home industry. Indeed, even today in Flanders you may hear 
of this emigration as though it had happened only yesterday; 
it was the first heavy shadow upon Flemish prosperity. 

And that prosperity has become proverbial: we may not leave 
untold that time-worn story of the Flemish drapers who were 
invited by royalty to a banquet and then allowed to sit upon 
hard benches, while the nobility sat upon cushions. The dra- 
pers had simply folded up their magnificent and costly outer 
mantles and sat upon them. But when they left the table they 
left their folded mantles on the seats. A royal officer called 
their attention to the oversight. One of them replied haughtily 
that the drapers of Flanders never took away their “cushions” 
with them! 

I have a feeling that the royal host may have delighted in 
their haughtiness and enjoyed the possession of the rich gar- 
ments. The spirit of antagonism increased greatly during Philip’s 
reign who, when he heard that the daughter of the Count of 
Flanders was engaged to marry the English King, invited her 
and her father to visit him before they crossed the Channel. And 
when the girl arrived, unsuspicious, he put her in the tower of 
the Louvre and left her there until she died. 

In the meantime, since he had decided that English wool was 
a necessity, he married his own daughter to the English King, 
and promptly took the offensive against Flanders, determined 
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to show his disdain by conquering them. His wife, Johanna of 
Navarre, felt the same sort of jealousy, for when she met the 
richly dressed women of Bruges at a placating reception to her 
and Philip the Fair, she made the remark (become classic since 
then): “I thought J was to be the only queen on this occasion, 
but I see that there are more than six hundred of them here!” 

And two years later when Philip was helping the lords of 
Bruges against the drapers, she expressed a malicious hope that 
the Flemish bourgeoisie might be humiliated at last. Contrary 
to her desire, they won. And the victory of the cloth-town, Cour- 
trai, was the victory of the fine old communal spirit, the victory 
of all the Trades. Philip had made a serious blunder when he 
despised the “fullers and weavers” who went out to meet him 
in battle. 

Never had such a defeat been registered against the army of 
France, not even when they were fighting the whole Saracen 
army. But this did not deter Philip, who had all the money 
he needed from his own rich drapers, from carrying on the con- 
flict. He raised an army twice the size and began all over again. 

The Flemish weavers had gone back to their looms in the 
proud consciousness of a triumph, and they were not ready for 
this second attack; they thought that in winning at Courtrai, 
they had won for good and all. And this time the victory was 
Philip’s. Tournay, from which Charles Martel had rushed down 
to Poitiers to save Europe from the Saracens, surrendered to the 
King of France. Lille surrendered too. Perhaps the linen mer- 
chants of Paris, when that news arrived, may have been pleased, 
but I doubt it. It meant more to them that the spirit of the arti- 
sans should remain unbroken, than that the fine thread of Lille— 
the “lisle thread”—should be spun in the French kingdom! 

For Lille had been called an island in the marshes of Flanders, 
her first name had been “T’'Isle,” and oddly enough that is the 
name which has lived on until today in her leading product. 
The finest flax of Flanders had for centuries been retted in the 
famous little river, the Lys, and the pound of thread spun from 
it measured six hundred and sixty thousand yards! Many and 
many a time the life of Lille was “to hang by a thread,” but 
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the spinners and weavers there have never been afraid, for they 
have always been sure of the quality of that thread! 


SILK: AT AVIGNON: 


It was not only to the north of France that Philip marched 
out: in spirit he moved towards battle with one far to the south 
—with the Pope. Now this quarrel with Rome would hardly 
seem a subject for the cloth antiquary to touch, even in passing; 
yet the fact is, that from Avignon, where he made the Pope live, 
runs the path of silk which today has broadened into one of the 
great industrial highroads of France. 

For when Gregory XI. left Rome for France, he felt it neces- 
sary to take with him silk-spinners and weavers who could pro- 
vide that profusion of satins and brocades and velvets, in use by 
the Church. He knew there were no skilled spinners of silk at 
Avignon, although the mulberry-trees and the silkworms flour- 
ished there. Italian fabrics were far ahead of any others in 
Europe, unless perhaps those woven in one or two old Spanish 
towns or in Sicily, where the Arab skill lingered on. 

Avignon belonged to the Pope; he paid 80,000 florins to have 
it for his own. Towers rose to a height of one hundred and fifty 
feet in the papal palace whose walls were a hundred feet high! 
But, if we could have caught a glimpse of those first silk-looms 
of Avignon, they might have seemed to reach even nearer the 
blue sky of the Comtat-Venaissin. For they were the school in 
which much was to be learned which would be of immense value 
to all of France. The haughtiness of Philip worked good in 
spite of him! 


PARIS LISTENS: 


After the day’s work was over and the weavers of Paris could 
draw up their benches between the looms and the fireplace with 
its flickering warmth, the news of the world just beyond their 
doors could come creeping in. For as the Paris drapers did not 
go out upon the watch and had paid the King a goodly sum 
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in order to be free of this feudal task, their evenings were their 
own in which to learn of the life about them. 

There was that night of wonder when word came that Philip 
had despoiled all the Jewish bankers and merchants and driven 
them forth from France. The weavers knew, as well as every- 
one else, that it was the desire of Philip for money which allowed 
him to show this intolerance which would have scandalised Louis 
IX. And although the drapers were still living in houses con- 
fiscated by Philip Augustus from the Jewish merchants of his 
time, they would not be among those who approved of this act. 
For the “Syrians,” as the Jews of this period were often called, 
were a sign of the international place of Paris; they helped keep 
up the trade with the East. 

This questionable policy was soon obliterated in the minds of 
the Paris bourgeois by that more violent act against the Knights 
Templars. Here was war close to them, for the great tower of 
their “Temple” was in view at the end of all the little streets be- 
longing now to the “Drapery.” 

I should not be surprised if the weavers bolted their doors with 
greater care than ever, the night this news came. Close to the 
fire upon their low seats they might discuss with emotion the 
threatened danger to the mysterious Order so near them; they 
might tell in low tones the stories of witchcraft which were being 
circulated, and other stories of sinister happenings behind those 
stone walls, above the staircase which led from the one small 
door, the sole entrance to this fortress of power and mystery. 

And when the night of terror arrived and the Templars were 
driven out, the news which echoed in these peaceful gabled 
houses must have left behind it fresh doubt of Philip and fear 
of his tyranny in France. Would they find it as profitable to 
themselves to live under so uncertain a rule as to have continued 
in the path upon which Saint Louis had set their feet? 

But they did not dare—perhaps they did not wish—to defy 
the order which came shortly after this to celebrate the arrival 
of Philip’s daughter, Queen of England, and her husband, Ed- 
ward IJ. Had they known that her son was to bring dark days 
upon their children, they might have paused—but I am not sure: 
Paris has always lived happily in the moment. 
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The town was hung with Arras tapestries, with “serges” and 
with silken curtains and banners. The citizens were told to ap- 
pear in new clothes, and they did! The Trades seized upon this 
féte to have one of their first great reviews. And it is said that 
the procession of the “Six Corps,” the six largest and richest of 
the Trades, followed by all the others, astonished the English 
King as much as the review of the army which Philip had had 
the clever idea of parading before him, that he might see some- 
thing of the fighting strength of France. 

Geoffroy of Paris put it all into rhyme, this “sixth of June, a 
Wednesday.” He tells of the pontoon bridge made in two days 
that the procession might cross the Seine to the “Cité,” as the 
island where the Palace stood was called. He tells of the rich 
drapery which the wind almost tore away on the very morning 
of the Féte, but which was speedily fastened in place again. He 
tells of the children’s tournament in which all the children were 
under ten, of the Biblical tableaux, the fables, the pageantry of 
kings and savages—“and all these done by the wéavers”! 

What seems to have impressed Geoffroy most was the appear- 
ance of eight hundred persons in the Trades all dressed alike— 
a proof to any onlooker of one important fact: the amount of 
cloth which was coming off the looms. 

Philip’s reign was full of cloth. All during this period the 
number of rules and regulations and edicts which he promulgated 
would fill a volume. The King allowed Hainaut to export its 
wool, for instance, on the condition that all the cloth made from 
it, in Flanders, would be sold only to the French—a hard bit of 
legislation to enforce; another ruling, among those which con- 
cerned the markets and the provisioning of the city was this: 
that no tailor could ask for a two-piece costume “of a rich man” 
more than three sols, for a three-piece, five sols, and “a costume 
for a valet or a poor man” must be made for two sols. 

And it is in this same legislation that he gives dangerous per- 
mission to the Trades to keep open and work at night “if it so 
seems good” to them to do so. More than that, he undermines 
the whole organisation by allowing them to have as many ap- 
prentices as they need, and from any country. It is hard to be- 
lieve that, after this, there was not a dissolution of those close 
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corporations, in which had been the strength of the industrial 
and commercial development; particularly since he abolished the 
confréries, the religious organisations, the mutual aid societies of 
the Trades. 

Light is thrown upon the situation, too, by the record we have 
that the corporation of weavers had to borrow six hundred and 
sixty livres from three gentlemen, whose names were written 
upon the promise to pay in Latin and French, in good medizval 
fashion: Richardus Dateinville, Gasso Flamingus and Johannes 
Pié-de-Fer (Iron-Foot). This debt is to be paid back by a tax 
of twelve deniers on every piece of cloth which is woven in Paris, 
and the agreement is a long and impressive one, befitting so 
serious an occasion—for why should the Paris weavers have to 
borrow money? There is no answer in the document itself, and 
let us hope that it was for a constructive purpose and not a sign 
of their penury. 

One other sign of the times—a good one—was the regulation 
of the taxes in transportation upon the Seine, and we find that 
“Wool of England, Scotland and Ireland” pays sixteen sols on the 
“sack,” whereas domestic wool pays but seven deniers! (There 
were twelve deniers to the sol or sou.) The fleeces pay five sols 
a hundred, hemp, seven sols the hundred balances, whereas 
bleached linen pays for a hundred aunes two sols, six deniers 
and coarse canvas, a hundred aunes, twenty deniers. Cloth and 
yarn have to be taxed ad valorem, and no rate is given, but we 
can see that efforts were being made to do away with the con- 
fusion which had for so long been one of the elements of trans- 
port and must have harassed many a patient merchant and dra- 
per; we cannot follow the events here, except in these occasional 
records, but there is enough to make history seem comfortably 
full of the same problems and attempts at solution that we have 
today—and which may not be as interesting to future historians 
as they are to us. 

That Philip made a treaty with Portugal and gave the use of 
Harfleur to them as a privileged port, is to be written to his 
credit; and that Spanish wool began to take the place of English 
in the work of French looms may be forerunner of that im- 
provement in cloth, through the use of finer yarn, which made 
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the fame of French fabrics increase even during the Hundred 
Years’ War, so soon to begin. 


A LAW AGAINST LUXURY: 


Whether it was Jeanne of Navarre’s jealousy of drapers’ wives 
in Paris who could dress as gorgeously as she herself, I do not 
know, but one of the edicts which found her smiling was that 
one which forbade these women to wear fine clothes. 

It was all put into legal form and read aloud at the street- 
corners by the royal heralds. At first sight it seemed to hit the 
nobles too, for they were warned to dress within their incomes: 
those who had six thousand livres’ income could have but four 
new costumes a year. Those with a yearly income of three thou- 
sand, only three costumes: prelates, nobles of lower rank and 
squires could only have two costumes a year, while all others— 
and here was the secret of the indictment against luxury of dress 
—were not to pay more than twenty-five sols an aune for any 
material they might buy for clothes! 

The last paragraph hit all the bourgeois-nobles created so re- 
cently by Philip’s father, and they were the ones who, in all the 
kingdom, might buy whatever fabric was offered for sale at Paris, 
in the Fairs of Champagne, or on the market at Lyons, the centre 
for the Italian and Levantine merchants. 

However, the bourgeois were hit even more heavily in their 
pride: they could not wear cloth which cost more than twelve 
sols and six deniers an aune. Now, as there were twenty sols 
to the livre and twelve deniers to the sol, this meant that they 
might not wear cloth of any great value at all. We can under- 
stand what a blow this was to those whose wealth had allowed 
them to buy the finest materials and furs as well as jewelled 
ornaments. These latter were ruled out of use for the decora- 
tion of any costume—of any rank. And that may have been 
some consolation to merchants who possessed jewelled ornaments 
equal to those of the royal family. 

It looked as though Philip meant to have all the wealth of 
his drapers and mercers and goldsmiths ready for use by him 
and his army, rather than allow it to be invested in fine feathers. 
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THE FIGURED CLOTH SHOWN ON THIS IVORY PIECE OF THE 
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But worse than the humiliation which this sumptuary law pro- 
duced, worse than any hurt to the vanity of the richest class in 
France, was the effect upon the cloth market itself. All those 
merchants who had been importing, at profit, expensive fabrics 
from all over Europe and the East suddenly found themselves 
without buyers and with fairly heavy amounts of cloth, silk and 
velvet. 

Since, however, these merchants were the mercers who had 
many other irons in the fire and could turn their trade into many 
channels, their loss was not so great as that of the merchant dra- 
pers, dealing in Paris cloth in Paris, Beauvais drapers in the cloth 
of Beauvais and so on throughout all the cloth-towns of France. 
No more orders were to be given to these and their looms would 
stand idle or adapt themselves to coarse work. 

Philip had struck as neat a blow at the commerce and industry 
of his own country, as though all the weavers of France were 
his organised enemy. Only the fact that human nature remains 
the same, and that such laws as please no one are never obeyed, 
saved the industry from complete collapse. In all the centres, 
there was a lull, and then the law was forgotten and buying 
went on again. And from now on every king of France was 
to make this same blunder, although very rarely did it have 
any effect! | 


THE FAIRS OF CHAMPAGNE: 


What makes the malicious envy of Queen Jeanne seem extraor- 
dinary is the fact that she was the very daughter of luxury and 
extremely rich in her own right. Her father and grandfather 
and all the other Counts of Champagne were of such wisdom 
that they protected the merchants who came from every land to 
the three towns of Troyes, Chalons and Provins, where in suc- 
cession each year were held those fairs long to be the most famous 
in Europe—the Fairs of Champagne. 

There were other fairs in France, that of Saint-Denis, the first 
to be famous, had as its successor the Fair of Lendit; it was sung 
by a poet of the time who did not hesitate to tell in just what 
order the concessions were arranged: 
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“At the end, beyond the hucksters, 
You'll find the barbers and the alesters, 
Tavern-keepers and carpet-makers; 
Near enough to these are all the mercers, 
On one side of the highroad 
Is the parchment fair; 

And beyond them, the pourpoints.... 
Then come the furriers, 

And there upon the open place 

They sell raw hides and wool, 

And after that, the iron work; 

Then comes the kitchen ware, 
Shoe-makers and barrel-makers, 
Saddle and last and rope-makers. ... 
After the silver ornaments, 

Which are the work of the goldsmiths 
You'll find the horse-fair. .. .” 


Such a picture might have served for the fairs which made 
many a town the goal of earnest merchants, from Caen and Gui- 
bray in Normandy to Beaucaire which, as we have said, had its 
fair from the Count of Toulouse and was the meeting-place for 
Spaniard, Levantine and Italian, as well as for those who came 
from Languedoc and Gascony, from Flanders and from Eng- 
land. But the Fairs of Champagne were greater than any of 
these. They are said to have been established on a large scale 
at Troyes in the fifth century. And that early beginning alone 
is enough to give them dignity. 

Yet that would not explain their continuation up to the time 
of Jeanne—unfortunately to be the cause of their decline. It was 
the geographical position of Champagne, an easy country of ac- 
cess from East, West, North or South. It was the country par 
excellence for sheep, whose wool, more than enough for local 
weavers, was to be exported very early by merchants who came 
to the fairs seeking it. 

These merchants, in order not to come empty-handed to a place 
where everyone had money in their purse, began to bring in 
many articles foreign to the region, which was so largely agri- 
cultural. The importance of the fairs was then assured. 

Yet neither the early origin, nor the geographical position, nor 
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even the fine wool for sale could have made the fair a success 
if there were too much danger along the roads leading to it, too 
great a chance of being robbed. It was the careful policing of 
the highways of Champagne by the Counts, and their equitable 
treatment of merchants—whether foreign or native—which kept 
the fairs going through all the feudal period. 

The most kindly, as well as the richest, of these Counts of 
Champagne was Thibaud IV. He was a poet and his verses are 
said to show his devotion for Blanche of Castile, that capable 
and energetic mother of Louis IX. We know that when she was 
regent she counted upon Thibaud’s advice. For his love of poetry 
did not blind him to his duties as one of the richest of the King’s 
vassals; and we have a record of his complaint to the Italian 
government that some of the merchants coming to his fairs were 
molested near Pavia. From this we see that he did not limit his 
interest to the highroads of Champagne. He had a precedent 
in the complaint which his grandfather had made to Suger, the 
regent for Louis VII., against the Vicomte de Sens who had held 
up merchants on his territory. 

Sometime perhaps the merchants of France will erect their 
own monuments to these two rulers of a fair Champagne, who 
protected the early pilgrims of international commerce. 

There were, in fact, six towns to which the drapers came reg- 
ularly, but Provins was the most frequented and that one where 
the most cloth changed hands. There were warehouses there, 
in which the cloth was stored when it was not all sold; the Hotel 
de Forcadas, whose cellars are still to be visited, was the best- 
known of these “wholesale stores.” The seventeen cities of the 
London Hansa, whose originators were the Flemish, had their 
representatives at Provins; and at Troyes there were certain streets 
named for the countries whose merchants assembled upon them 
in accordance with the rules laid down by Thibaud. 

But it was the cloth of Champagne itself which was of greatest 
interest to the Counts; no one could be a draper at Provins who 
was not a subject; and yet, so enlightened was the ruler of this 
happy country, that we find him with a sort of “royal manu- 
facture” early in the thirteenth century. He invited a certain 
draper of Sens to establish himself at Troyes and teach the local 
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weavers how to make his cloth. And this weaver was freed from 
all taxes or duties of any sort. Louis XIV. did not do more than 
this, three centuries later. And it was at Chalons that the rules 
for the weaving of cloth were laid down before the time of 
Boileau, in the years 1243 and 1247. 

At Provins, as at Paris, special market-halls of stone were built 
in 1256, and a stable to accommodate forty horses—for merchants 
travelled with their packs upon horses and asses. And near by 
were the small houses rented by the merchants of Lucca, of 
Ghent, of Paris, of Spain and Scotland—a commercial League of 
Nations. And we may be sure that no one of those who travelled 
here and found it profitable, was for any war which would cut 
off the route. 

As for the industrial life of Provins, that was assured by the 
two thousand looms that kept on clacking whether the Fair had 
begun or not. There were the fullers’ mills here—as at Troyes, 
where today you may still see that one going which was rented 
by Queen Jeanne to a fuller! 

There were dyers, too, and all the other trades connected with 
the making of cloth. The merchants from other places went 
occasionally upon a sort of strike against what they felt were 
exorbitant taxes. Those of Toulouse and Montpellier tried to 
set up their booths at the far end of the bridge which led out 
of town, and so avoid the duties demanded in the area allotted 
to the Fair; but on the whole everything went well and the 
money-changers from Lombardy, the Jews and others interested 
in banking, flocked here and sat at their little tables, early and 
late, counting livres and florins, writing letters of exchange, ar- 
ranging interests and discounts and bringing order out of medi- 
eval finances generally. The first bank in France was the one 
established at Provins in 1234. 

For the cloth antiquary the important thing is always the same: 
cloth. And what did they sell in the way of cloth at these pop- 
ular Fairs of Champagne? Some we have seen at Paris in the 
time of Boileau—estanforts and bureaux, serges and camelins, 
scarlets and brunetes, and all the draps called by their colours— 
pers, vert, gris, violet, cramoisie; and blanchet, couvertures, tapis 
(which could be tapestry or carpet). 
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BIFFE: 


But there were others, which doubtless could have been found 
at Paris, too, even in the time of Saint Louis; there is biffe, whose 
name you can only understand by knowing that in French “to 
biff” is to draw a line through a word; it meant striped in the 
weaving; usually it was made of two tones of one colour. And 
that colour was so generally a violet that biffe soon came to mean 
the colour itself. Louis IX. in 1234 bought biffe to make gowns 
for the women of the royal house, and they were twice as ex- 
pensive as estanforts, which leads me to believe that they were 
twice as fine in texture. 

In a list of precious materials kept in a royal warehouse at 
Naples in 1295, the “striped biffes of Provins” are mentioned, 
which would indicate that they belonged to that popular family 
of gaily striped fabrics which would be liked in the south of 
Italy as well as in Burgundy. And we know that when Philip 
the Fair and Jeanne came shopping at Provins in 1307, they 
bought twenty-one pieces of biffe with twenty-two aunes to the 
piece—but let us remember that the aune of Provins was the 
shortest aune in France. 

There was isembrun, of which we know little and can only 
guess that its name is from the German eisenbrun—or iron 
brown; and gamurre, which is shrouded in mystery unless it got 
its name from the Arabic word khimar, as some believe—and 
then it must have been a veil cloth such as the women of Genoa, 
like their Arabian sisters, wore to hide the face, or at least all 
but the eyes. 

The flossaies, which you could have bought at the Fairs of 
Champagne, were woollen coverings or blankets brought there 
by the Arvergnat merchants from Aurillac; and they may have 
been shaggy; at any rate they sold well and enhanced the repu- 
tation of Auvergne. 

Linens and silks held their places at the Fairs; nor must we 
rorget all the other products, from parchment to honey, figs and 
almonds. The household account books of many a feudal lord 
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as well as of the King make mention of spices and sweetmeats 
bought at the Fairs of Champagne. 

If we had found ourselves in the midst of the busy, thronging 
fair at the beginning of the fourteenth century, if we had studied 
the faces of all those who came from afar, with their differing 
speech and costume, if we had seen the taverns crowded, heard 
the looms at their work and the musicians at theirs, seen the 
jugglers, the Jewish bankers, rich enough to buy out the whole 
place, it would have been hard for us to believe that a single 
event—the marriage of Jeanne to Philip—could ruin this great 
enterprise. 

Yet that is what happened. She brought Champagne directly 
under the crown of France; and when her father died there was 
no one to protect the Fairs. Destruction was imminent the mo- 
ment trouble began brewing between France and Flanders; it 
arrived when Philip the Fair prohibited Flemish wool and Flem- 
ish cloth coming into France. | 

That edict was a two-edged sword, and the sharper edge cut 
the prosperity of Champagne close to its very roots.” Not only 
had the looms been active because of the Fairs, at which their 
fruits could be sold, but the meeting here of Flemish and Italian 
merchants had profited much. And the day that the Flemish 
could no longer come, the Italians had less reason to. 

After two centuries, in which the paths had been worn from 
the far ends of Europe to these towns so near its centre, the cur- 
rent of trade was deflected. The Italians developed enough initia- 
tive to sail through the Straits of Gibraltar and along the coast 
of Spain and France; when, in 1312, the Venetians landed for 
the first time at Antwerp, a new era of commerce was inaugu- 
rated. 

And when, six years later, they made a commercial treaty with 
Bruges, in which they agreed to fit out a fleet at Venice for trad- 
ing with England and Flanders on a regular schedule, there was 
no hope left that the Fairs of Champagne would ever again have 
their old splendour and success. 

To realise how complete this ruin was, we need only to look 
ahead to the end of the century; instead of the more than three 
thousand looms which Provins had once boasted, there were only 
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thirty! At Ghent, on the other hand, there were two thousand 
and three hundred weavers making the finer woollen cloth; at 
Ypres in 1313, there were taken from the loom, g2,500 pieces of 
cloth and each piece measured from thirty to sixty yards. 

Nor was this all the competition which the towns of Cham- 
pagne, as well as the other cloth-towns of France, had to meet. 
Bruges became the market, not only for the silks of Italy and 
Spain, but for their fine cloth too—cloth made of the wool which 
had been exported from Languedoc! 

We are too likely to forget that outside of France there were 
weavers whose work was as fine as the best of theirs. Even in 
the twelfth century there had been in the territory belonging to 
Milan, 60,000 weavers; in Verona, in 1300, 30,000 pieces of cloth 
were woven—even though their greatest industry was the making 
of “knit-goods.” In 1306, Arno, in its three hundred workshops, 
wove 100,000 pieces of cloth worth a million gold florins, which 
may be reckoned as fifty million gold francs. 

A little later, in 1340, the two hundred “masters” at Florence 
produced from seventy to eighty thousand pieces of cloth—not 
silk. For we must add to this all the silks and satins and velvets 
which furnished the whole world. The position of France, so 
long as she stayed on friendly terms with her neighbours, had 
made her a natural neutral market; she had served both Flanders 
and Italy, and when she could no longer do so because of the 
feudal pride of a king who cared nothing for his best interests, 
she had to meet a double competition. The ruin of the Fairs 
of Champagne was only a symptom of the great disorder. 


CLEMENCE OF HUNGARY, QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
MAKES HER WILL: 


Clemence of Hungary was an Italian who never saw the land 
whose name she bore. Louis X., called “the Quarreller,” need- 
ing money, had his first wife smothered, and sent for Clemence 
to be his second; her dowry was not only to cover the expenses 
of a magnificent marriage ceremony, but to pay for the crown- 
ing of them both at Reims. 

Clemence left Naples and the protection of her uncle, its King, 
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with a trousseau worthy her new honours and all the money 
needed to acquire them. But, unfortunately, she was ship- 
wrecked—and arrived with nothing at all! What embarrass- 
ment she must have felt, not only before the King (let us hope 
he did not show his chagrin), but before the women of the court 
who still regarded the luxurious silks and velvets of Italy as little 
short of miracles. 

As a queen, she had but two short years; after Louis the Quar- 
reller died she lived in seclusion for twelve more—and where, do 
you suppose? Up in the very Temple which her father-in-law 
had seized with its treasures, to the horror of many in France. 
Philip the Tall, her husband’s successor, had persuaded her to 
exchange her “Chastel in the Bois de Vincennes” for this gloomy 
place. And it was there, where hundreds of years later Marie 
Antoinette was to be imprisoned, that Clemence made her will— 
that is, she had written down all her possessions, with here and 
there a note as to their destination; for she could not leave it all 
as she wished. 

Most of them were sold after her death, from the Temple itself, 
to the crowd of courtiers and the royal family, eager to possess 
the riches she had collected about her in even so short a reign. 

Of the jewels and carved ivories and tapestries, of the books, 
‘religious books and romances”—and we can imagine how mar- 
vellously illuminated—we cannot take account, although you may 
read in the record of the sale to whom they all went, some as 
gifts, some as purchases. But in the costumes which Clemence 
left, we can almost see the young and shipwrecked girl, living 
out under Northern skies a life in which shadows prevailed. 

She must have been very feminine, for on that fifth of October, 
1328, the first item written down is her handbag, “of silk and 
silver” (une bourse de soie et argent). Another one was made 
of silk without the metal thread. She may have had many more 
which did not get written down, for no woman, royal or noble 
or bourgeois, was ever without the handsomest bag she could 
aang hanging from the waist by silken passementerie or rib- 

ns. 

Johanot was her tailor, and the costumes which he had made 
for her were all described together; each one, as was the fashion, 
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had four pieces to it: the tunic or under-dress, the surcoat which 
opened over it, the mantle and a shorter cape or hood. Most of 
her costumes were either of violet or blue, although two in 
marbré were red, and a marbré mantle was brown. 

Marbré was the cloth most in favour at this time, and I be- 
lieve that it was what we would today call “mixed,” although 
usually of different shades of the same colour; the second cos- 
tume was in Brussels marbré which kept its popularity long after 
this, for the Duke of Burgundy, forty years later, bought twelve 
aunes of it from a Troyes draper—and paid two livres tournois 
an aune—a high price for woollen fabric. Sometimes they wrote 
it maulbrey, but that did not change its character. That it was 
a heavy cloth, perhaps not as heavy as camelin, but of a camelot 
quality, we may judge from the fact that Clemence had a mantle 
of it without lining. 

Her linings show taste of a definite sort—she did not have 
them in all colours but preferred the blue cendal, a blue called 
ynde and supposed by some to be a peacock-blue, by others to 
be a turquoise-blue. A glance into any account book or inven- 
tory from now on will show us that cendal is the “lining silk” 
of the day. It came from Italy in such quantities that the mer- 
chants of Lucca and Venice had their representatives established 
the year round at Paris. Some of them had already been nat- 
uralised and as subjects of the French King, had become rich 
importers. 

There was no competition between the silk merchants in 
France and the drapers, since wool and silk were being used 
together, and for the marbrés and camelins there was always 
needed a silk lining. Yet the mercers saw with some dismay 
this influx of Italian merchants, for they had had the monopoly 
of silk selling, whether in yarn or fabric. There seems, however, 
to have been profits enough for both, and we find them acting 
together in behalf of their common interests about this time. 

Cendal, if red, must be dyed with the cochineal; an edict the 
Paris Prevost had so declared. But this dyeing en graine was 
so expensive as to increase the cost of the cendal, and the sales 
fell off. Then the syndicate of Lucca merchants and the Paris 
mercers appealed to the King (1336) for permission to use other 
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dyestuff in the red cendal; for, said they, “These are of just as 
good silk; people will buy them: and since they have been for- 
bidden in Paris, they are being exported to Champagne, Provence, 
Germany and England to the loss of Paris merchants.” 

The King yielded. The King usually yielded when the mer- 
chants of Paris had the wit to act as one man in making a de- 
mand of him. 

It may have been that Clemence would not buy that expensive 
red cendal, but I am inclined to think blue was a colour she really 
preferred; for she had the full drapery of one of her rooms, bed- 
curtains, cushion-covers and all, of cendal ynde. 

Of the three velvet costumes which Johanot had made for her, 
the grey one was lined with black cendal, which was the least 
expensive. For all this silk was sold by the ounce and the price 
varied according to the colour: there were from sixteen to twenty 
ounces to the piece, and the price was from two sols and four 
deniers to four sols an ounce. A velvet lined with violet cendal 
must have cost a pretty penny, yet for a queen, Clemence had 
little of that fabric which was to continue as an important im- 
portation for another hundred years without any great interest 
being taken in making it in France, elsewhere than at Avignon. 

It is a pleasure to see that fine cloth plays a rdle in this ward- 
robe, even though we must leave some of the fabrics vague, be- 
cause of the little knowledge we have of them. Of cendal and 
taffeta we know all that is needful, and the poets have told us a 
great deal more. But who is there who really knows whether 
that which is written here as “soye d’Irlande” was indeed Irish 
silk—in this, the fourteenth, century, when silk had scarcely left 
the Levant and Italy—or was only a fine wool fabric? 

Clemence had two gowns of it and one was violet. She had 
a violet “scarlet” too, doubtless woven at Ghent, where the best 
was being made. (Paris made fine ones to sell to other towns!) 
‘But the three costumes of tiretaine were made of Paris cloth, be- 
cause it is written down that they were of “Saint-Marcel,” the 
quarter where dyers and weavers had settled, and where later 
the Gobelins Manufacture was to be established. One of these 
costumes was black, lined with taffeta; the second tan, lined with 
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violet tartaire, which was a striped taffeta; the third was dyed 
vermilion—but we do not know the lining. 

Certainly tiretaine is not a pauper’s cloth if it is so richly lined, 
for both taffeta and tartaire cost more than cendal; it is by such 
reasonings that we must fill the gaps in our information; nor 
would the weavers of that aristocracy of weaving at Saint-Marcel 
have sold to the Queen a cloth meant for beggars, as some writers 
will have us believe that this mysterious tiretaine was, and noth- 
ing more. 

Her white camelin she had lined with black cendal—a widow’s 
dress, undoubtedly. Her camelin “caignet” was made into a coat 
and lined with “ynde cendal,” but what is “caignet”? Perhaps 
a colour—grey, perhaps a cloth of Caen? Nor are we better off 
for broissequin or brussequin, of which another blue silk-lined 
costume was made. 

It is a relief to recognise the violet scarlet, in one “German 
mantle” (a large garment) and another black scarlet used for the 
same sort of cloak. For scarlet we may always visualise the finest 
broadcloth and feel at home, after wandering among the various 
sorts of smooth and rough woollens, from the legendary serges 
of Cahors to the vaguer caignets, brussequins and tiretaines. 

The richest garments of this royal lady were two little jackets, 
perhaps with sleeves, called “corsets”; they were of camoca, one 
blue and one violet. And with camoca we enter a new era. 
Louis IX. did not know it—at least by that name. It was a rich 
fabric of silk or silk and cotton, sometimes plain—as were these 
of Clemence—sometimes, and more often, figured. Its name 
has stirred much discussion. 

The prettiest tale is that the Christians in the Holy Land had 
taken possession of a Chateau called “Camocas,” and that they 
gave that name to the material which was being woven there, a 
name that did not last much more than a century or two. It 
was dyed in all colours, from leaden grey—an expensive colour— 
and black, to the fairest and richest rose and blue and green. 
The English form camaka gives us its origin, I believe, which 
relates to the mocades or moquettes of the following period, 
when camoca itself had disappeared. 
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At this time camoca came from Greece and the Isle of Cyprus, 
and cost but little less than the “cloth of gold” and was used for 
everything—from these little jackets which the Queen had had 
made, to curtains, cushion-covers, altar coverings and royal robes. 
It must have been very beautiful, for everyone admitted that it 
could not be made in Europe, as it had been made in the East; 
and that may have explained the short course it ran, compared 
with other materials which the Venetians so soon learned to 
make, and their weavers to teach throughout Europe. 

Perhaps there was no secret except in the skill, for kamkha in 
Arabic meant brocade, and brocaded the camocas certainly were 
when they cost the most. We shall see them in other places than 
in this small wardrobe of Clemence. 

For those who did not want to buy the robes or mantles of 
this collection there were pieces of cloth, some long, some short, 
put aside perhaps for Johanot’s use had he made other costumes 
for his royal patroness, or perhaps left over from some of those 
he had already made: 

Five aunes of mugelaine—as muslin from the East is written 
by a secretary not too literate: 


Five and a half aunes of black brunete: 
Eleven aunes of white “scarlet”: 

Four and a half yards of yellow “green”; 
Eight yards of Camelin; 

Three aunes of changeable taffeta: 
Seven aunes of pers. 


And two pounds of silk yarn in all colours—Clemence, then, 
liked to embroider, even though the price of silk thread was 
almost prohibitive except for the rich. The price of it we know 
in 1345, when another Queen sent her messenger on purpose to 
the Fair at Beaucaire to buy twelve pounds of it “in all colours”; 
it cost Jeanne of Burgundy the equivalent of three hundred and 
twenty-five francs in modern money for a pound. But how much 
less costly this gay tangle of threads to be used in whiling away 
the time than were the accoutrements for war which Jeanne’s 
husband—like all the rest—bought at the cost of human happi- 
ness! 
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TOWELS AND TOILETTES: 


One item in the will of Clemence which must bring a light 
to the eye of those who are searching for evidence of refinement 
in this century, is this: “Four towels to wipe the hands.” And 
it 1s written, not at all as we today write towels in French: ser- 
viette or essuie-mains but much like the modern English word, 
touailles. By what inconsistency did we leave that word to 
wander afar off while keeping toile, its close kin, to designate 
all linen which came from the loom? 

By what quaint path did we arrive at calling milady’s costumes 
toilettes simply because they were kept wrapped in a piece of 
linen? An Englishman of the seventeenth century tells us that 
“a Toylet is the stuff which drapers lap about their cloth.” But 
I doubt if he knew that the whole secret of the stuff was in the 
first two letters of the word itself—“to,” which, in all the early 
languages to which we trace our later ones, meant simply a tuft 
of wool ready for spinning. 

Yet so thrifty were these early talkers with their speech that 
“to” meant the spinning as well as the material they spun, and 
before long “tool” and “toil” were full of significance and pride 
in their Icelandic origin. 

Then came the idea of the web which was woven from the 
yarn spun from “to” and “toils” took on the feeling of the snare, 
even while the toile religieuse was the finest of fine linen used 
by the Church and the touailles were used for altar coverings. 
Some of these were of silk or brocade. 

Not these four, however, of which Clemence must have been 
proud, since they were set down by themselves. She had a dozen 
others, each one two aunes long; and of the toile de Reims; and 
of Compiégne she had forty aunes, without counting the coarser 
sort used for kitchen towels, for aprons and bread-sacking, of 
which she had one hundred and twenty-two aunes—not in use 
but ready to be made up, which is proof of the domestic man- 
agement not so unlike ours today. 

And let us admit that this much linen, together with the 
seventy aunes for sheets, make upon us an impression of com- 
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fort and cleanliness which so many historians seem to delight 
in denying to these Middle Ages! 

Now as Clemence left her bed to a hospital, this sheeting was 
no small item in the gift. It was a very common practice to leave 
your bed to a hospital, and unless you had died of some con- 
tagious disease, there was no gloom connected with its accept- 
ance. A will of 1262 was very explicit, for in that a woman gave 
not only her bed and the sheets but her countrepointe (a quilt), 
her woollen coverlet, and her feather-bed. 

Clemence left her heart, too, to be buried separately as was 
often done, only she specified that it must be wrapped in silk 
“worth at least fifty livres parisis”’! What sort of silk did they 
use? That quite often employed for such a purpose or even 
for shrouds of a larger sort, the bouqueran? She liked that ma- 
terial, for she had one of her rooms hung with white bouqueran, 
which was much in fashion because it came from Bokhara and 
was a costly silk brocade. And here we have a very Jekyll and 
Hyde cloth, for there were two materials called alike bouqueran 
or bougran or buckram, as you prefer, which have been so con- 
fused that cloth antiquaries have tried to say that the finer stuff 
became, in truth, the coarse and ugly buckram which we know 
today, by some regular degradation, invisible to us. 

Marco Polo, writing in his prison at Genoa of his days of 
freedom in Thibet, defined “bouqueran, bougran or buckram,” 
as a coarse cloth worn by the inhabitants of that country and so 
named because it was woven of the long coarse hair of the bouc, 
the hardy Thibetan goat. But surely the material in Clemence’s 
will is not of this sort. Nor could that dress of Anne Boleyn 
have been of such a buckram! We are left in confusion and 
must make our own choice between buckram the noble and 
buckram the slave! 

And perhaps just as we have decided for the finer sort we 
come upon that “old brown mattress” of Clemence, and to our 
chagrin we read that it is covered with “bougeran.” Is the 
buckram of Thibet to win the field, or is there just a chance that 
this was some Oriental cloth of Bokhara worn by long usage 
and dulled by time? 
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UP IN THE LOUVRE TOWER—1317: 


There is a wedding in the wind. The Queen is visiting the 
store-room where Geoffrey de Flouri has been for days at work 
upon a list of what is there, that he may keep his accounts straight 
for a methodical king, Philip the Tall. But what a picking and 
choosing of materials for the wedding-clothes of the Princess! 
There is green velvet for “Madame Ysabel, the daughter of the 
King”; there is drap de Turqui and racas—both of them brocades 
from the Levant—for capes; two pieces of the Tartary taffeta, 
called tartaire, which is brocaded in gold, for another cape; and 
royal blue cloth with gold fleurs-de-lys, for covering the litter 
Madame Ysabel is to ride in. 

It has the sound of a fairy-tale; I can imagine the sunlight com- 
ing through the narrow window and touching the gay colours 
as the sober Geoffrey tries to bring order out of a rainbow chaos. 
The Queen is choosing a few pieces for her own use: camocas, 
and black velvet embroidered in gold besants, taphetaz—fifty- 
four aunes of it—to make two gowns, one for Madame la Du- 
chesse and one for Demoiselle Maheut de Suylii. 

Then, after a gift of six camocas to Madame the Countess of 
Dreuex, she picks out a tidy little heap of fifteen blue cendals 
for herself, a piece of red samite to cover the cushions in her 
bedroom, two pieces of white scarlet, and twelve other pieces 
for the church—it is almost too much, this greed of hers for the 
exotic cloth. But she knows how uncertain the life of a queen 
may be; why should she leave the store-room full for others to 
ransack? Besides, Geoffrey will go to the fairs with the royal 
purse and replenish this stock! 

Tartaire to cover her prayer-book, racas, with gold-fishes on a 
blue ground, for a mantle to wear to mass—and then she trips 
down the stone stairs and leaves the indefatigable Geoffrey to 
count the velvets, fifty-eight pieces in every colour imaginable; 
seventy-nine pieces of camoca, and silk from Lucca, that busy 
Italian city where only seventy years before, they began to make 
the silks, so popular at this time in Paris. With a royal wed- 
ding to consider, Geoffrey does very well with all the details he 
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writes down upon parchment—for us to read today at our leisure, 
the wedding having taken place, and the march of kings and 
drapers, silk-weavers and princesses having passed this long while 
into the many-coloured mists over the Seine! 


A VALOIS IN FLANDERS: 


When Philip of Valois carried the glorious samite oriflamme 
from Saint-Denis into Flanders, the Trades knew that they would 
have to pay for the war. The Chronicler of Saint-Denis himself 
wrote: “The citizens of the great towns do not arm themselves 
but they help the King with their money.” 

Yet what did surprise the people was the announcement at 
this late day that there was to be another Crusade. Taxes were 
imposed to pay for its initial expense, and that is as far as the 
Crusade ever got! It proved to be a new way of taxing not only 
the people but the Church, usually exempt. At Carcassonne, for 
example, where remarkably fine cloth was now being woven, 
the King put upon each piece which came off the loom a tax of 
twelve deniers. 

Such an outcry arose, however, that to offset that tax he pro- 
hibited the exportation of wool from Languedoc, so that they 
might not have to compete for it with Italian and Spanish mer- 
chants; he said he was doing this that Carcassonne might have 
wool cheaper, and that was doubtless what he meant. But when 
the sheep-owners made an even louder outcry than the drapers 
and said that their best market was outside of France and that 
they did not want to be sacrificed to the weavers, the clever idea 
came to Philip of Valois of making his dilemma pay him well. 

He listened to the complaints from both sides and then in 
stentorian tones demanded which of the Trades was willing to 
pay the most to get the harmful measure suppressed. At fever 
heat the weavers raised forty thousand livres, the highest price 
they could pay for this favour. The sheep-owners were willing, 
they said, to pay one hundred and fifty thousand livres—almost 
four times as much! 

This was an old conflict, for when that other king, Philip the 
Fair, had given the monopoly of wool exportation to two Italians, 
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he had roused the same sort of hue and cry and had been offered 
a round tax on each piece of French cloth if he would prohibit 
exportation altogether. He had done so with certain reserva- 
tion—that is, no exportation without a permit—a special permit 
from him, and one which cost money! 

That was the first sort of customs duty in France, an export 
duty at that, but a precedent which would be used later to the 
profit of kings and occasionally of the country. Along came 
another Philip, the one called “the Tall,” and he prohibited the 
export of wool and of woollen cloth (unless it was dyed) and 
finished dyestuffs (woad, pastel and red madder) and fullers’ 
thistles. 

This time it was the fullers and shearers of cloth who were 
supposed to benefit and were expected to pay well for the King’s 
favour. But they found their tax high and considered it was a 
more profitable business to smuggle cloth, even when it was half- 
finished, across the southern frontiers to the waiting merchants 
on the other side. This time the compromise was with those 
who wanted to sell abroad, and they were allowed to pay haut 
passage—that is, another export duty in the form of a special 
permit from this, the other Philip. 

And Philip of Valois had simply learned his lesson from his 
predecessors and so had money in hand for the war he was about 
to undertake, which began very definitely with the arrest of all 
English merchants who happened at the time to be in Flanders. 
That they were there for the profit of the merchants of Bruges, 
who were on the point of selling them Flemish cloth and im- 
ported brocades and velvets, did not hinder the King’s harsh 
treatment. 

Now the English King although he was in the habit of rais- 
ing money when he needed it—which was pretty generally all 
the time—on the next year’s crop of wool, ordered that no more 
wool was to be sent to Flanders. 

Flanders might have been robbed of almost anything and 
scarcely raised a protest, if she had been left this, her greatest 
source of wealth. What were looms without wool? What were 
Flemish towns without busy looms? What life, in short, was 
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worth living if industry was to starve through the enmities of 
kings? 

Diplomacy wakened in the hearts of the Flemish and they 
chose the dean of their Trade-guilds, Jacob van Artevelde, to 
cross the Channel and promise the English King their hearty 
assistance in his claim upon the French throne, if he would give 
them back their wool! 

This time, although all the weavers were involved in the cruel- 
est of struggles, it was no longer a war of the weavers, but one 
of succession. And on their way to capture a crown the English 
did not hesitate to pillage all the towns which lay in their path, 
to rob the cloth-halls and the warehouses of Cherbourg, Barfleur 
and all the places roundabout. Caen, because of its camelots, 
ostades, demi-ostades, serges, bureaux and etamines, made of the 
best wool and of sayette, was one of the richest towns to be 
robbed. 

Then it was Louviers which suffered. Houses and looms were 
burned to the ground, and finally from Paris itself could be seen 
the smoke from a hundred burning villages. 

“These wars,” wrote Froissart, “were hard and cruel and so 
great a loss of people, dead and exiled, and so ravaged was the 
country, that they said for a hundred years it could never reach 
the point at which the wars had seized it.” But at Poissy, near 
Paris, Edward III. “sat down at a banquet, as though at his own 
court, dressed in a robe of scarlet, lined with ermine.” 

After that it was the Battle of Crécy whose shadow fell upon 
France. “At Crécy,” wrote the monk of Saint-Denis, “God let 
us suffer for our sins; for there was then in France great pride 
of rank, great greed of riches and corruption of clothing. Some 
wear their mantles so short that when they bend over they show, 
most indecently, their pantaloons (braies) to whoever is behind 
them. And some wear their clothes so tight that when they wish 
to take them off they have to be helped and it looks as though 
they were being peeled. Others have their robes pleated below 
the waist like women, and their hoods scalloped all about, and 
a boot of one colour while the second is of another and different 
one, and their scarves and sleeves drag upon the ground. They 
wear long beards and look more like jugglers than decent folk. 
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Wherefor it is by no means to be wondered at that God wished 
to correct their faults by thus flaying them.” 

As if Crécy were not enough, Calais had to pay the heaviest 
price of all, simply because she was so directly in line of the 
English desire, now upon the path of those first English cru- 
saders who had marked it upon their itineraries as a friendly 
stopping-place. At Calais today you may see only four towers 
above the low house-roofs, but at this time there were twenty 
towers along the wall. It was indeed a town to tempt the Eng- 
lish, all the more because from five to six thousand sacks of Eng- 
lish wool were landed there on the quays every year. 

The worst of all, however, was that in Flanders, where unity 
was so essential, the fullers and weavers of Ghent had chosen 
this time for a civil war of their own, even while the enemy was 
outside. ‘There were short truces in this Trades-war, but the 
weakening of Flanders went on. The “black death” added to 
the horrors of the situation, and it is said that from one-third 
to one-half of the whole population of Europe and of England 
were carried off by it. 

One of the results of this disaster was so to diminish the 
workers that the prices of all labour, as well as of all commodi- 
ties, mounted beyond the reach of any but the rich—and there 
were few rich left. Philip of Valois had left the scene of his 
evil blunders to join all the preceding Philips, and his son John 
was called upon to set straight what he could. He called for a 
council to decide how he might get money—for the Jews, blamed 
as always for the pest, had been banished, and their money with 
them. At the same time the Trades of Paris met to see what 
could be done about the high wages demanded by the valets, 
the scarcity of apprentices, and the increase of imported cloth 
which was hurting the sale of domestic fabrics. 

There was not a cloth-town in France which did not have a 
grievance to put before this new and untried king, for with each 
change of rule, the hopes of the drapers, dyers, fullers and spin- 
ners mounted high. Languedoc, having learned her lesson, was 
quick to offer to pay the King a fixed sum annually if only the 
trying tax upon each piece of cloth was taken off. It was! 

Rouen, where there had been one of those lively insurrections 
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of which the Normans were proud, had had to hang a few leaders 
to bring peace, and she, too, offered to buy certain privileges for 
her drapers from the King. Amiens was another town ready to 
pay; and at Troyes, where John was passing through, there was 
a real controversy put before him which shows how the prob- 
lems of the weaver were of the greatest importance, even in 
time of trouble. 

An enterprising man of Troyes had had the very practical idea 
that since the kerchiefs used for the head—they were called 
couvre-chefs—were always cut a certain size, it might be well to 
weave linen of that width, instead of the usual sheet and table- 
cloth width. What more natural? But this innovation was 
looked upon as a direct blow at the traditions of .the linen- 
weavers, probably because he was having great success in sell- 
ing this new sort of linen. And the merchants appealed in a 
frenzied way to the King to put a stop to the enterprise. 

The manufacturer himself was heard by the King and he said 
that he could not understand how this departure from the usual 
width could do any harm to the linen-weavers of Troyes. Then 
came the witnesses for the merchants who swore on the Bible 
to tell only the truth. The result was in favour of the conserva- 
tives! The kerchief-weavers had to see the work they had begun 
prohibited! Initiative, as we can realise from this, was likely 
to restrain its impulses thereafter in Troyes. And in all other 
cloth-towns. 

But John did not stop at selling ordinances and prohibiting 
progress; in trying to straighten out the situation he did what 
was dangerous to the whole Trade structure: he opened all of 
them to an almost unlimited number of apprentices. And the 
Trades agreed, for they were having to pay too high wages to 
the few valets. Indeed, the leaders of the cloth-trades of Provins, 
Beauvais, Louviers and other towns are said to have encouraged 
this ordinance. 

Then the King went one step farther: he regulated the prices 
which could be paid to the tailors who had been the ones to 
put their profits above the common good of this period. Tailors 
were not to get but eight deniers for making a blouse or shirt 
for either man or woman; for the costume of “surcot, cotte et 
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chaperon” they could not be paid more than five sous. After that 
John set the price for the re-shearers, which throws light upon 
their work. The shearing of scarlet was the most expensive, and 
if it were sheared on both sides, the price was half as much again. 
This was “luxury” work. For the “coarse cloth for varlets and 
farm-hands,” the cost of shearing was one-fourth that of shear- 
ing a single side of scarlet. A few years later, when the next 
king provided salaries for a regular police, the day’s wages for 
foot police was exactly what was paid for the shearing of one 
aune of scarlet on one side only! But the confusion which exists 
in all computations of this sort, makes it next to impossible to 
compare the prices from year to year, or from trade to trade. 

John the Good did not have long to live in the midst of eco- 
nomic problems; the nemesis which had followed all the French 
kings since Louis VII. had divorced Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
so made possible her marriage in England, set John, with all his 
virtues, upon the path of another war. 

We need, however, only follow the path of the Black Prince 
in his pillaging of cloth all through the south of France. When- 
ever any town down there was taken, there were cartloads of 
cloth to be seen passing along the roads to Bordeaux, the Eng- 
lish port. At least a thousand such loads arrived there and it 
looked as though England were to have all the fine cloth she 
wanted without having to pay anything for it but—the cost of 
the war. Here in Languedoc, the Black Prince was treating the 
cloth-towns, in 1355, just as his father had treated those of Nor- 
mandy ten years before. 

And all during this time a young prince who had had his 
childhood shadowed by Crécy, and Calais, and a grandfather’s 
failure, had to watch the tide turn against his father and see him 
captured at Poitiers and taken to England, while France under- 
took to raise the huge sum set as his ransom. What did the 
ever-present astrologers at court tell Charles who was to be the 
“Fifth”? How did they account for all the misfortunes under 
which, as regent, he had had to bow his head? 
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AN INVENTORY—CAMELOT, THE FINEST CLOTH OF THE 14TH CEN- 
TURY—CAMOCAS, THE FAVOURITE CLOTH FROM THE LEVANT— 
THE PROBLEMS WHICH A KING MUST SOLVE—BATISTE AND CAM- 
BRIC AND OTHER FINE LINEN—BONNETS AND BASTILLES!—A MAD 
YOUNG CHARLES AGAINST THE FLEMISH WEAVERS—NICOLAS LE 
FLAMENT, MERCHANT AND MARTYR—A HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT 
BOOK IN BURGUNDY—IN PARIS IN 1338Q—THE STORY OF DIGNE 
RAPONDE AND THE DUKE OF ORLEANS—THE TURNING—JACQUES 
CUR AND THE CLOTH OF BOURGES 


AN INVENTORY: 


“In the small carved chest with iron feet, in the window near 
the linen chest, are the following camelots: eight full pieces of 
crimson camelot, four of changeable green, four of brown, and 
five of figured grey.” 

A king is taking an inventory at the Chateau of Vincennes 
on the seventh day of February, 1379. Just forty-two years be- 
fore, in one of these same high vaulted chambers in the tower, 
he was born. And what a strange life he has had! 

As he watches his valet-de-chambre write down camelots and 
camocas, counting them as carefully as jewels or other precious 
possessions, he looks what he is—an indoor rather than an out- 
door ruler. He was, indeed, the first of the French kings to let 
others fight the actual battles whose strategy was his. Charles V. 
surprised the age he lived in, surprised the brilliant writer of 
chronicles, Froissart of Valenciennes; and inspired Christine de 
Pisan, that remarkable blue-stocking daughter of an astrologer, 
to write volumes of eulogy in quaint French and scant punc- 
tuation! 

In another chest of “yellow wood and bound with iron, kept 
in the little tower next to the King’s bedroom,” writes the valet, 
“are the beyond-the-sea camocas and cendals and the soudanins” 
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from Cyprus, from Samarkand, from Venice and Florence. Some 
of these silks are ornamented “with little birds and serpents”; 
with those besants, which have been in fashion ever since the 
Crusades, with bars and stripes of gold and silver. These are 
rich fabrics imported for the use of kings, but made upon the 
simplest looms of the East. 


CAMELOT, THE FINEST CLOTH OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY: 


If only we, too, could be looking into these chests with the 
King! We can see that the colours are brilliant: crimson and 
changeable green for some of the camelots, brown and grey for 
others; there are patterned ones, too. But that is all the valet 
has told us; of the finish, of the weave itself, nothing. 

It is an imported cloth at this time, even though Louis IX. 
knew it and wore it before he laid aside the rich stuffs to put 
on camelin. It comes from the Levant, for the Frenchman who 
helped Marco Polo write his voyages while they languished in 
prison, wrote that “zamelot” was woven in Thibet of the finest 
and whitest wool. 

Then, remembering what Geoffrey de Fleury wrote down upon 
his list as: “Twenty pieces of the camelot de tripe eaten by moths, 
which the Queen gave to her ladies-in-waiting,’ we can guess 
they were of wool, camel’s or goat’s hair. They may have been 
mixed with silk later, but not when Charles V. was having them 
counted. 

And having grown wise in the study of all names from the 
East, we may guess that since “cam” appears once more, it must 
be that it, too, has a plush-like nap. The legends tell us that 
they used the hair of still-born kids for both warp and weft and 
sometimes the downy wool of the camel; such legends add a bit 
of romance to this cloth whose name and fame persisted all 
through the Middle Ages and through the Revolution and down 
almost to our own day. 

Camelin will always be associated with Saint Louis, bure with 
Peter the Hermit, frieze with Charlemagne, serge with the Gauls 
—and all their descendants—but camelot belongs peculiarly to 
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Charles V. He had robes made of it and mantles, and robes- 
de-chambre garments called houppelandes, which had been in 
fashion, because of their comfort, a hundred years, and would 
be in fashion for another hundred. They reached the ground, 
had many folds and bulky sleeves. Froissart, who sometimes 
left his serious writing for lighter, wrote a poem in which one 
shepherd tells another there is nothing in this world that he de- 
sires so ardently as a houpland. And when his fellow asks 
why, he replies: 

“Tt has one sleeve floating in front and the other waving be- 
hind,” which was true, for the sleeves were often left in the 
air like two ends of a scarf. 

And he adds: “It is good in summer and it is comfortable 
in winter. You can wrap yourself up in it and still have room— 
to hide a big basket.” 

You will find houplands in this inventory of the King in 
camelots of all colours, crimson, azure, light brown and ash-grey, 
and many of them lined with cendal, which costs about the same 
as camelot; and camelot costs twice as much as the broadcloth 
made in France, and half as much as the “cloth of gold,” the 
brocades. 

There have been cloth antiquaries who have tried to persuade 
us that camelot and camelin were one and the same, but we may 
be very sure that this rich warm material was not the kameline 
of which Dame Abstinence in the “Romance of the Rose” had 
a gown, nor yet the quamellin of that double mantle which the 
Duke of Burgundy had, nor the stuff used in “the old camelin 
coat” of one of his vassals. 

As for the camelot de tripe which was moth-eaten, that is like 
saying “plush of plush,” for the word tripe became in time almost 
a synonym for camelot, and it was a shortened form of the Span- 
ish word for plush, terciopela, although, except to a student of 
the vagaries of words, this seems rather far-fetched. It would 
be much more interesting to think of tripes coming from the 
market-place of the time, Tripoli in the Levant. It is always 
more interesting to find in the name of a cloth the name of its 
town, for we then link up the whole history of mankind with 
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what mankind has worn, with what one country has shared— 
for an honest price—with another. 

Probably down at Montpellier the importing merchants did 
refer to materials coming from Tripoli as tripes, for Montpellier 
had found that town of enough importance to keep buyers there 
the year round and was serving France, as Venice did Italy, as 
Barcelona did Spain, as a warehouse on a great scale. 

Whether Charles V. had the slightest expectation that camelots 
would soon be made in France in nearly all the cloth-towns, we 
cannot know; kings seldom see as far ahead as that, and it is 
the privilege of a cloth antiquary, when he looks back into one 
king’s chests, to see streaming out from it, throughout the cen- 
turies, all the camelots, in all the colours. A goodly sight. 

In one breath we may read of the camelot Louis IX. had, for 
the account book records it (“1239: pro uno camelota ad robam 
regis, pro cendaco ad forrandum, pro roba domini Alfonsi de 
camelloto et cendaco”), and read of the camelots which Reims 
was weaving in 1420. We can understand that the camelot for 
the King was a rich stuff, because it was to be lined with cendal. 
And in the same Latin we read of “two camelots de tripe,” but 
we will not try to decide between the town and the plush 
theories. . 

Later, whenever a cloth was grained—that is slightly ribbed— 
it was said to be cameloté if the grain was made by the yarn 
of the weft; if this grain was given by the warp, that is, ribbed 
the long way of the cloth, it was said to be baracané; that, at 
once, allied the cloth then to all the great family of baracans and 
bouracans and barragans, which had as their common ancestor 
the first of them all, the barak of Persia. Nor is it a digression 
to speak of barak here, for I am sure that the distinction in their 
ribbing, united camelots and barracans in the mind of that early 
weaver who first conceived it! 

But when we read, in that journal kept by Samuel Pepys in 
1664: “After dinner I put on my new camelote suit, the best I 
ever wore in my life, costing me above £24,” we cannot be sure 
whether this was the rich stuff of Angora wool, or the heavy 
Italian silk which had calmly borrowed the name because of the 
graining of the weft. 
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The camelots of Tourcoing were to be used by the peasant 
women of Brittany to make their rain-capes. And when the 
Flemish wished to endear their camelots to the Spaniards, they 
bestowed upon them names like picote and quinette and added 
silk to them, but did not make them, to my mind, as fine as 
those which used the wool from Thibet, Angora or Kashmir. 


CAMOCAS, THE FAVOURITE CLOTH FROM THE LE- 
VANT: 


But what does it mean, this cloth called “beyond-the-sea”? 
Even in the old English of this century you will find brocades 
of every sort as often called—for they used the French words 
oultre-mer as “cloth-of-gold.” And careless writers found it as 
useful a term as our “imported silks.” The camocas in the little 
chest of yellow wood up in the tower of Vincennes, were some 
of these oultre-mer, even though, as we know, they were fre- 
quently all cotton. 

But cotton, enriched by gold and silver threads, as were these 
of the King, cost a pretty penny, and if Charles V. was not now 
one of the richest of kings, after having been probably the poor- 
est when he came to the throne, he could not have afforded them. 

How varied must have been the designs, for here is a cope 
of camoca with the life of the Virgin upon it; that belonged to 
the rich articles he had for the use of the chapels at his different 
palaces. Other designs must have been upon the livery which 
his bodyguard and horsemen had in blue, when the King, just 
a year before this, had had them made to go out and meet his 
uncle who was called an Emperor. 

Charles V. had a tunic of white camoca, trimmed with orfrays 
of Cyprus gold; he had a sofa upholstered in it; his brother, the 
Duke of Burgundy, bought a piece to “cover the cushion of the 
chair used at table”; the Duke had other pieces of what his per- 
sonal scribe set down as “quamoquois,” which is a delightful bit 
of evidence of the need of spelling lessons in these centuries. 

But here lies folded a remnant of “violet camoca from a piece 
used for the Queen’s gown.” And there are three other rem- 
nants of “azure camoca,” left from a gown and a mantle she 
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had. These other four pieces “from beyond-the-sea, of the colour 
of the peach, and all silk,” she may have intended to use, too, 
for they have not been cut into and they lie there, in their soft 
brilliance, waiting another Queen. 


THE PROBLEMS WHICH A KING MUST SOLVE: 


For it was only a few weeks after the Emperor had passed 
out of Paris through the great gate that she passed alone through 
the dark and narrow one. “The King,” wrote Froissart, “was 
greatly troubled and for a long time, since they loved each other 
very much, as the loyal married can love each other. (Le Roy 
fu moult troublez et longuement, car ilz d’entre amoient tant 
comme loiaux mariez pevent amer l'un |’autre.)” 

A miniature done at the time shows the Queen upon her bier 
hung with white samite, embroidered richly with gold. She is 
being carried by the Prevost of Merchants and his Councillors; 
and the chronicler, even as he is telling of the people’s grief that 
Jeanne of Bourbon is dead, pauses to call attention to the kerchief 
thrown over her face—so finely wrought, he says, that it was 
transparent. 

We must not think of this as a trivial interruption of a narra- 
tive of sorrow, for the feeling under his words is that the Queen 
was worthy of such miracles of the loom. The man who did 
the miniature thought so, too, for he has shown us the very 
fragility of the gauze, with a skill which could only have sprung 
from respect for the details as he saw them. Is it not something 
lost out of our lives that we do not look at cloth with a feeling 
for the marvel of it? 

For when I see even the simplest piece of cloth from a loom, 
I wonder at the inspiration which first gave its secret to a weaver; 
as I do at the diligence which has kept alive all the intricacies of 
figured cloth, of the patience which fine gauze is proof of, of the 
humanity which lies in the most beautiful brocades, just as in 
the coarsest bure. 
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BATISTE AND CAMBRIC AND OTHER FINE LINEN: 


It is possible that this kerchief is of silk and that it has come 
from a far country, but I do not believe so; I am quite sure that 
it is of that material which, in 1300, Baptiste of Cambrai, achieved 
upon his loom. That linen was almost a gauze, and it was trans- 
parent. Later writers were to tell of it when, at a banquet given 
by the grandson of Charles V.’s brother, it fell in fine cascades 
from the peaked headdress of the women and “was like mist 
over the velvet robes.” Until Baptiste of Cambrai discovered 
how to weave the finest of linen thread, no one in Europe had 
ever equalled those ancient weavers whose work we still are find- 
ing in the tombs of Egypt. Perhaps his work was not as fine 
as some of theirs, but it was of greater significance in the life 
of those about him, and even at court, than all the cendals, 
camocas, samites and sarcenets coming from other countries. 

Brocades and silks might be imitated—fine linen was to be- 
long to the very life of France and Flanders, as it had sprung 
from the flax which had been planted first—no one knows when. 
It was to be called batiste after its creator and cambric after his 
native town; it was to become the wealth of many other towns, 
and for hundreds of years. And here, in this kerchief, in 1378 
it was being described by a Froissart and painted by a true artist! 

The valet is writing: “The inventory of the hoods and the 
capes which belonged to the Queen, Jeanne of Bourbon, whose 
soul is with God,” and their list is imposing, even though many 
of her gowns and robes have already been given, as was the 
custom, to her ladies-in-waiting and her family. But not these 
of regal importance, in which velvet and ermine and gold of 
Cyprus and pearls play their magnificent part. 

What a place velvets have come to hold, in this century since 
Saint Louis! They come from Venice and Genoa; they are lined 
with cendal and the new material called satanin. It is said that 
Jeanne exerted her influence in behalf of dignity of line and 
design in the fashions of the time, and that after her death it 
was as though some good spell had been broken, for there ap- 
peared such a wild variety of cottes, surcots, mantles and hoods, 
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as had never yet been seen in the high places of Europe. They 
reached their climax in the reign of Charles V.’s son and seemed 
to express part of that maniac mood of his. 

But all that belongs to the future; we are in the quiet of a 
moment in which a good man is putting his house, quite literally, 
in order and we may look upon many things which will sur- 
prise us. Who would have believed the great halls, the living 
rooms of bleak, cold, grey stone, could have such a wealth of 
warm colour in them, of warmth indeed, for these hangings, 
these curtains for bed and window, door and wall, must add 
greatly to the comfort. Besides the tapestries of wool—huge 
affairs—and Charles V. had forty fine enough to be described 
in detail, besides the carpets—which were heavy rugs, though 
not large—there are sixty sets of these curtains and cushions, 
upholstery materials and rugs, which were called “chambers.” 

Not one of them is anything but brilliant in colour and most 
of them are made either of heavy silk or of velvet, embroidered 
in silk and metal threads. Yes, one of these sets is of red serge 
in the curtains for the bed, doors and walls, while the window- 
hangings are of blue linen. 

Here is a chamber of vermilion camoca, whose birds are done 
in gold and silver thread. No matter how low the fire in the 
room where these are hung, the red will make it seem warm. 
Another is of rich red silk, embroidered with white crescents. 
A third is of “crimson, embroidered in many-coloured silks in 
the fashion of stone-work, with green birds, whose feathers are 
white at the tips.” 

What pains the valet takes that all these things may be iden- 
tified when need be. Even the formal and conventional blue 
velvet “chambers,” strewn with gold fleurs-de-lys, are described 
with care. There is a note, too, that the chamber of green tar- 
taire used by the Emperor at Reims when Charles V. was being 
crowned, has been burned. Another note tells us that a cushion 
is lacking from the chamber used at the wedding of the King’s 
niece, Bonne of Berri. 

But the hangings for a set are not necessarily all of one material 
or colour. There is one chamber of blue soudanin (the silk of 
Soudan—which was another form of sultan), while the three cur- 
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tains for the doors and the cushions are of green tartaire, barred 
with gold. Nothing could be gayer—if there was harmony be- 
tween the green and the blue. Soudanin was also a brocade and 
was imported from “Alexandria in Soudan”; very often it is 
written, “cloth-of-gold soudanin”; it was often decorated by Ara- 
bic words which unlettered valets wrote down as “Greek.” 

The rugs are usually described as shaggy (velu). The accessory 
quilts and cushions, coverlets and pillows fill several sheets of 
parchment; they are here by the dozens! One quilt stands out 
from the rest because it is stuffed with cotton from the Levant. 
The coverlets for bed and couch are of ermine, squirrel and other 
furs, lined gorgeously with camocas, scarlets and camelots in all 
colours. 

There are throne-covers, too, large squares of yellow silk, em- 
broidered, one of them, with “little beasties” (bestelettes); an- 
other of white camoca with a border of that peacock-blue which 
was called, both in England and France, ynde. These were per- 
haps not destined for the throne in public appearance, but to 
cover the King’s chair. For the formal occasions we find the 
“three heavens,” or baldaquins, for use at banquets. It is Frois- 
sart who tells us of the banquet for the Emperor when a great 
cloth of gold was suspended full length over the table and hung 
down behind the diners, between them and the stone walls. 
There was a dais apiece for the guest, for his son, the King of 
Bohemia, for the Archbishop of Reims and for Charles V. 

At other tables were the notables, some five hundred of them: 
barriers were put up to keep at a safe distance those who were 
allowed to come in to watch the feast. We can still visit the 
Palace (now the Palace of Justice at Paris) where this banquet 
was given; we can still see, almost as it was then, the great 
kitchen, vaulted and impressive, but we cannot gaze upon the 
gold service which was used. 

The valet has written down what was upon those tables and 
upon the three buffets; among them were seven dozen golden 
plates, six dozen golden bowls, nineteen golden candle-sticks and 
—amazing novelty—three forks, one of which was always kept 
for the use of the Queen! After the dinner itself was over, the 
“siege of Jerusalem” was given before the tables and the setting 
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which was brought in was imposing; there was even a boat with 
the Crusaders upon it! 

It may have been for that boat that the curtain was made which 
we find upon the inventory: it was strewn with fleurs-de-lys, 
lined with samite, and edged with scarlet. A sail is mentioned, 
too, of black linen, but the impression that makes is too grim. 
I prefer to turn to the little tent-like affairs which give us hint 
of the desire the thirteenth century had for comfort. 

These are called pavilions, and are so made as to stand or be 
suspended over the chair or the bath-tub of the King. They 
assured privacy and they kept out the cold when all the sides 
were down; but one side could be lifted and then the person 
within them was protected from draughts. Some were of brocade 
with heavy silk cords; some of linen were for “combing” or 
bathing. 

The King had a great deal of linen, much of which came from 
Reims although the Flemish still boasted that all the world was 
coming to Lille for its linen. The linen of Laon, in Picardy, 
and of Compiégne is mentioned too. The touailles here must 
have meant towelling, since they have the goodly length of forty 
aunes to the piece, which would be fairly awkward. Some pieces 
are only ten aunes, but even that would make an unwieldy 
towel. 

Of the width nothing is said, so we may take it that it is the 
width, specified in Paris, of one aune. At the Chateau of Vin- 
cennes there were over six hundred yards of towelling from Laon 
and Compiégne; and that of Reims measures nearly seven hun- 
dred yards! Of the linen for table-cloths, one aune wide—two 
widths of which are to be sewn together—there are about two 
hundred and eighty yards; and two hundred yards of a coarser 
sort. At another one of the King’s residences we find seven hun- 
dred yards of Reims towels, one yard or two in length and 
counted by the dozens. 

And there must be more than one royal embroiderer, sitting 
day after day, to mark these towels—as is often noted—with the 
fleur-de-lys. Whether the sheets were marked too, I do not know. 
But I confess to being astounded by their width: five aunes! As 
for their length, that is not written. 
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What a human document it is! How much history behind 
such little things as that bellows, covered with crimson velvet 
and set with brass nails; the dog-collar of blue velvet over silver, 
the banner-fans to “drive away the flies when the King is at 
table”! 

And here upon the inventory, whose silks and velvets were, 
after all, but the trappings of state, there is a chest in which cer- 
tain garments are kept which symbolised the most tragic period 
of this man’s life. They were few in number, crimson velvet 
mantles, azure velvet capes, a corsage of scarlet, robes of cloth 
of gold and one of blue camoca, a “simple white coat,” a riding- 
habit of brilliant scarlet and three aunes of brown cloth (drap). 

For six years these garments have lain here; they belonged to 
his sister who had been married by John the Good to a Charles 
of Navarre, called even before that marriage “Charles the Bad” 
and so feared by the old King John, that he sent his son, a mere 
stripling, to watch him in Normandy. 

From Rouen Charles V. had come back to Paris at the point 
of death, poisoned, says Froissart, by his brother-in-law. Only 
the care of a famous Italian physician, sent by his uncle, the Em- 
peror, saved his life. But a shadow was to be cast over his whole 
life by the little open wound upon his left arm; if it healed, said 
the famous doctor, he might know he had only a fortnight to 
live. The sword of Damocles would have been less menacing! 

And it is to the credit of this man that what might have 
awakened in him self-pity and given excuse for idleness, moved 
him, instead, to a quiet persistence in his work as King. He 
healed many of the open wounds of France. He could look out 
from his window here at Vincennes, upon a country almost as 
great as that of his predecessor in the ninth century. Calais and 
Bordeaux do not yet belong to France, and Brittany is yet to be 
won, but everything else which had been lost has been regained, 
and Du Guesclin is Constable of France. 

It was Du Guesclin who paid a tribute never since equalled to 
the spinners of France, when he told the Black Prince, who ex- 
pressed his doubt of the warrior’s being able to raise the ransom 
which he himself had set: 

“If I cannot raise the hundred thousand doubloons [doubles] 
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there is not a spinner in France but will help to earn the money 
to get me out of your power!” 

And as Charles V. looks at what the valet describes as “an old 
mattress, all torn and its cushion covered with the same red 
cendal which belonged to King John,” he may have recalled 
that other and stormier period of his life when he was a regent 
trying to raise the heavy ransom for his father, prisoner in Eng- 
land. His father was John, called “the Good” because of brusque 
and clumsy attempts to do the right thing; when, with peculiar 
talent, he did the wrong, he had always been ready to pay the 
penalty without flinching; his absence in England while his sons 
melted down the finest gold and silver things they had to mint 
money for his ransom, allowed a doughty Prevost of Merchants 
to dream of giving to France such a Charter as that other King 
John across the Channel had, long before, given his subjects. 


BONNETS AND BASTILLES: 


It was in the air, this demand for another form of political 
life, and we may not judge Etienne Marcel too harshly, although 
he stopped at nothing, killing two marshals of France in the 
presence of the young Regent; and then to save the royal life 
covered Charles’ head with a hood made half of blue and half 
cf red cloth, which was the head-gear the people of Paris had 
taken as sign of adhesion to Marcel. A few hours later there 
arrived at the Palace a great bolt of red cloth and another of 
blue, with a message from the Prevost to the Regent, suggesting 
that if the royal household wanted to save its life too, it had 
better make bonnets, and make them quickly, from this cloth! 

How close the loom has always been to every change of thought 
and feeling! Who had woven this cloth for Marcel? It remains 
unsigned, anonymous, but no less significant. In Flanders, too, 
were they not weaving cloth for bonnets which they called “chap- 
erons,” for that word “bonnet” was to come at a later time and 
come, oddly enough, from the coarse cloth called “bonnet” (a 
word derived from the Hindu banat). People used to say a hat, 
or a hood “of bonnet.” And then, just as with “blanket,” the 
name of the cloth became the name of the article. 
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In Flanders the hoods were white and a later leader was to 
demand from his adherents a white sleeve as sign they were 
following his Ghentish rebellion. But neither in Flanders nor 
in France were there many green bonnets at this time, for the 
green bonnet was a sign of bankruptcy, a warning not to trust 
too much in the financial ability of the man who wore it; and 
in this reign, for all its hardships, bankruptcy was still almost 
unknown. 

King John had died. Charles V. took up the burden and this 
sumptuous “chamber” which he is looking at here, belongs to 
his story. It was given him by the merchants and the Trades 
of Paris. Look at it and you will see that he has nothing else 
in all his Chateaux to equal it: the foundation is red cendal; 
it is embroidered in gold-leaf, for there is a corporation in Paris 
to do such work. Besides the voluminous curtains there are two 
long cushions and six short ones embroidered with gold-leaf and 
pearls in lavish profusion. It is a royal gift from the people of 
Paris, to express their devotion to one whom their draper-prevost- 
rebel, Etienne Marcel, very nearly betrayed into the hands of 
Charles the Bad, and with their consent too, up to that moment 
when they found him, in the dead of night, about to give the 
keys of the city gate. 

This they called sedition, and killed him without trial. Their 
return to allegiance to the son of John the Good, needed to be 
commemorated and this fine set of hangings which employed 
many of the master embroiderers of Paris, was a fitting emblem 
of loyalty. They have never been sorry. This king has taken 
their troubles to heart and in that little box, which he carries 
under his arm as he goes from room to room, you will find 
among the jewels the seal which he uses in behalf of his people. 

Just four years ago he used it to give permission for the wool- 
carders in the country about Paris to come into town on account 
of the marauders which Du Guesclin has not yet entirely driven 
out of France. He has used it recently in an order to the Rouen- 
nais, telling them to allow the refugees from Louviers, which 
has been captured by the enemy, to come there and work. 

This inhospitality on the part of Rouen was explainable by 
the jealousy which it had long felt of Louviers, whose cloth was 
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better, the world said. They were making themselves absurd 
by demanding that the weavers of Louviers take their apprentice- 
ship over again—a three years’ one—if they wanted to weave at 
Rouen. 

Charles knew better than to ask too much of Rouen, but he 
gave permission to the Louviers drapers to keep on as they always 
had done, with their own rules and regulations, although only 
for the space of ten years; and with a distinctive mark upon their 
cloth so that it would not be confused with that of Rouen. 

Then there was the case of that other weaver from Louviers 
who, with his wife and child, had chosen to fly to Troyes; he 
had met with a worse reception, for the local drapers had insisted 
his work was bad and had burned the pieces as fast as they came 
off his loom! Here the King intervened more sternly; he de- 
manded that the weaver be left in peace and the only compromise 
he made with Troyes was that the cloth of the uninvited draper 
pay a tax of twelve deniers on each piece. 

But I ask myself whether he paid the tax on the “piece” as 
it was regulated at Troyes, which was thirty-eight aunes, or on 
that of Louviers, which was but fourteen? 

At the town of Comines it seems there was an increasingly 
frivolous attitude towards the rules of the corporation by the 
weavers. The rules they got from the King ordered them to fol- 
low the old instructions and if they went to work after the morn- 
ing bells, the matins, they must pay a fine of five sous. 

How important the bells of France were before clocks were 
invented to take their ringing place. How the heads lifted from 
work to listen. I keep one picture in mind: that of the fullers 
with their cloth dabbling in the Seine on a summer afternoon 
when, from across the distance, comes the sound of bells, the 
bells which they have chosen as the sign for their work to stop— 
those of Notre-Dame. 

Charles V. built a hall for the wool merchants at the market 
of Paris, and ten years before, the drapers repaired the hall 
Philip Augustus had built for them. But the drapers, however 
much they may have contributed to the giving of the red silk 
hangings and cushions to the King, did not feel prosperous. 
They asked the permission, which must have humiliated them 
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more than a little, to “do the watch” with the other Trades, since 
the expense of hiring the men to do it had become too heavy for 
them. They took up again a feudal burden, after having freed 
themselves from it a hundred years before in a truly magnificent 
and seigneurial manner! 

Did the King, I wonder, feel this change as somewhat com- 
forting to him in view of the attitude of the three thousand arti- 
sans which had followed Marcel? Or was he above such petty 
feelings? He built the Bastille. And that was a massive com- 
mentary upon those hours of terror when the royal power seemed 
lost. 

Bastilles and bonnets marching side by side in the reign of 
Charles V.! 


A MAD YOUNG CHARLES AGAINST THE FLEMISH 
WEAVERS: 


“Saving father, spendthrift son” never had better application 
than to Charles the Wise and Charles the Mad. And what a 
patchwork of good and bad, this next reign—the bad a shadow 
of Isabeau of Bavaria who had been chosen by Charles V. as a 
wife for his son because she might help in keeping the peace 
between France and her neighbour, but who succeeded in being 
a curse upon her adopted country and responsible, I am sure, for 
much of Charles’ madness. 

Although there was many a Frenchman and some few Flemish 
who believed that it was because the fourteen-year-old king had 
taken the sacred oriflamme from Saint-Denis to carry into battle 
against the Flemish weavers, that he was stricken with madness 
a few years later. For the legends had it that the oriflamme 
must be borne only against the heathen—and never against the 
Christians in any land. 

Yet no one, not even the leaders of the weavers’ rebellion of 
Flanders, thought for an instant that so young a boy could be 
blamed for what he did. Unfortunately the first blame must 
rest upon Charles V., who had given his brothers all sorts of pos- 
sessions without taking into account their different feeling about 
their subjects. At this time the Duke of Berri controlled nearly 
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a third of France; the Duke of Burgundy, who had received three 
rich Flemish towns from Charles when he married the daughter 
of the Count of Flanders, was more powerful yet. And these 
two men were the evil genii of Charles VI. 

Indeed, it was at an evil time that he had come upon the scene. 
The Normans started the ball rolling; forgetting the hanging 
of their weaver-heroes thirty years before, they were protesting 
against a tax on cloth again in 1381, just a few short months 
after Charles VI. had been crowned. 

Rouen was afire against taxation; the people ran to the shop 
of a draper called John the Fat, and bearing him upon their 
shoulders they shouted that 4e was their King, and no other. 
Word of this reached Paris and the first serious act of the young 
King’s reign was his entry (with his uncles of course) into Rouen 
for the sake of hanging a few of his justifiably dissatisfied sub- 
jects. 

With this to his credit, it needed very little to arouse him to 
further display of prowess. The father-in-law of the Duke of 
Burgundy made just the sort of appeal to fascinate the boy, an 
appeal to feudal pride, to pride of nobility against those who had 
made Flanders what it was. 

For the “White Hoods” had appeared again in the city of 
Ghent. The Count of Flanders was well hated and apparently 
with some reason, because even Charles V. had so despised him 
that, had he been alive at this time, no appeal (in whatever 
terms of desperate fear that chivalry was going down before 
fullers and weavers) would have had any response from him. 
The “White Hoods” were the sign of a determined stand against 
injustice; and it was the son of the man who had led the last 
rising of this sort—and been its martyr—who now took the lead. 

His immediate predecessor had been poisoned, after a real vic- 
tory at Bruges, by order, they said, of the Count himself. When 
Arteveld took his place he demanded that the white hoods be 
changed to white sleeves inscribed with the words: “God help 
me.” So each man sewed into his jacket and into his cloak one 
white sleeve, and the fight was on in earnest. When success at 
Bruges seemed to promise lasting peace for the artisans of Flan- 
ders, Arteveld took, as his coat-of-arms, three gold hats on a 
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black ground, for he said that a hat had always been the symbol 
of freedom. Strange emphasis all through these centuries upon 
symbols and colours! 

But the freedom was of short duration; here came marching 
Charles VI. and his uncles, carrying the oriflamme, to prove to 
the world that chivalry was not dead, that a count, rich because 
of his industrious subjects at their looms, could not be flaunted 
so long as nobles, rich because in France, too, industry procured 
wealth and wealth could be taxed into their pockets, stood to- 
gether in the name of pride. 

Yet when the French had brought the victory which the Flem- 
ish count had prayed for, there was a moment of dismay because 
the King, with true disdain of the sources of wealth, began to 
burn a Flemish city to show it. The Count was on his knees, and 
the Duke of Burgundy as well, when the houses with their looms 
began to go up in smoke; but the sight was pleasing to a young 
king whose nerves had been too long excited by words of hate 
against the Fleming burgers. 

Hate of the French bourgeois burned soon, for on their return 
to Paris the royal nephew and uncles learned how tensely the 
citizens of the capital had waited to hear of Arteveld’s victory, 
which would have been the victory of the Trades in a just war. 
The Paris Trades had been for revolting before the King had 
ever arrived in Flanders, but they were held in check by wary 
merchants who wanted to be sure how the tide was running 
before they embarked upon any such enterprise. 

The truth is that had they acted on their impulse, the King 
would not have known what to do, would doubtless have left 
Flanders to itself and come back to Paris. And Paris was in a 
better position than in the time of Etienne Marcel, because this 
time it was not impatience with a situation but the real smart 
of injustice which was pricking the revolt on to success. And 
who knows if victorious Flemish weavers and merchants might 
not then, in their own victory, have come to the aid of Paris? 

That is not the way we are to tell the story. After burning 
Courtrai, Charles VI. came back in passion and set a new ex- 
ample of chivalry by killing the very men who had held back 
the revolt! Word was sent so regally to the bourgeois of Paris 
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to lay down their arms, or rather to carry them to one or two 
places and deposit them quietly, that not a whisper was raised 
against the order. There lacked an Etienne Marcel with new 
hoods of red and blue. Instead of rebelling, Paris went to watch 
the King, with great military pomp, deposit his oriflamme at 
Saint-Denis. 

This pomp was a conscious display of power of feudalism again 
in the saddle; the gates of the town were torn from their sockets 
to express the King’s sense of outrage that they might have been 
shut against him; and the day after, a goldsmith and a draper 
were hung. 


NICOLAS LE FLAMENT, MERCHANT AND MARTYR: 


But that was only the beginning. On January twenty-seventh, 
1383, Paris was amazed to see twelve of her most prominent 
citizens in a great cart, their arms tied together, going towards 
the Halles, the Central Market. The news spread and a crowd 
speechless with dismay followed these men, whose guilt had 
been to hold back the revolt, some of them in real loyalty to 
the King, some of them in mere prudence. They were all of 
them, without distinction, to have their heads chopped off. 

Two of them had been friends and advisers of Charles the 
Wise—Jean Desmarets and Nicolas le Flament. Desmarets, a 
very old man, had even been a close adviser of John the Good, 
and before that to his father, Philip of Valois. He had been 
one of those who had sincerely tried to keep the town from re- 
belling against the youngest Valois. The people wept, but they 
knew it was his antagonism to the Duke of Burgundy which put 
him into this cart on a pretence. He died as a symbol of that 
which had been best in the preceding reigns, and if we speak 
of him at such length it is that he serves as companion in this 
massacre to another man who had often been received at court, 
whose wealth had been loaned to royalty when it was needed, 
whose name belonged to the very history of Paris. 

For it was his family’s house which had been bought by Etienne 
Marcel for our first Hotel de Ville. Jean le Flamand had been 
the owner of the Maison aux Piliers; 4s father had paid the high- 
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est tax but one in 1292. And in 1301 it had been Herbert le 
Flament who was the Controller of public receipts (or public 
moneys) for the weavers of Paris. In 1329 we hear of a draper 
named Guillaume le Flamand who was supplying cloth to the 
Count of Flanders, cloth from Louviers. Just what relation he 
held to Nicolas, I am not sure, but he was undoubtedly still full 
of the spirit which animated all the “Flamands” who loved their 
liberty more than their looms—and that is saying a great deal! 

There was no royal expense account of Charles V., nor of his 
brothers, upon which was not written down as coming from 
Nicolas le Flament the scarlet of Douai or of Ghent. His seal 
is the only one we have of any Paris draper of this period. He 
had chosen—for it must have been choice—the figure of Ariadne, 
as though to testify to the place of any thread, whether of linen, 
silk or wool, fine or coarse, upon the paths of that labyrinth of 
trade, wherein his father and grandfather had never yet been 
lost. 

To see Nicolas le Flament, the draper whose position had been 
considered unassailable, here with Desmarets, facing ignominious 
death from one who doubtless owed his coronation liveries, if 
not the robe itself, to the old man! The people wept afresh. 

And with the heads of these men fell an edifice which had 
had great use in France, great respect in the years preceding 
this, the council-hall of kings, which Paris industry had become. 
For before the people had stirred—held by the spell of this mar- 
tyrdom in their very stronghold, the Market-place, moved as 
they had never been before, by the dignity of the twelve victims 
to a boy’s vengeance, and the petty vengeance of his uncles— 
heralds appeared. 

The silent crowd heard the royal edict that from now on there 
would be no Prevost of Merchants! No Town Council! No 
Recorder! No Trades! No Confréries! And no Citizen Militia! 

A “Royal Prevost” would assume all the necessary functions 
and would appoint the men he wished for his assistants, for the 
prud’hommes and the jurés of the Trades. 

All that had been achieved through centuries was to be taken 
from the people of Paris by a stripling! With what feelings, 
after that scene upon the Market-place, concluded by the royal 
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heralds, they must have returned to their homes! What despair 
in the hearts of those who had lost their fathers or their respected 
friends, not only here at the Halles but there where many were 
being cast, without trial of any sort, into prison to wait the King’s 
order for their death! 

But, since death was not always as profitable as it might be, 
the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of Berri had another plan 
in mind. To carry it out they ordered cloth-of-gold for a dais 
set up in the courtyard of the Palace, which today is the court- 
yard of the Palace of Justice. Here, as upon a stage well set for 
a pageant, the King, not yet fifteen, allowed his uncles to kneel 
in public before him and beg the lives of the imprisoned drapers 
and mercers and goldsmiths! 

Below them knelt the wives and children of those imprisoned 
men: there was no pretence in their pleas and prayers! And 
they had not—as had the others—rehearsed the part they were 
to play before a gaping multitude, invited to watch the King 
show clemency. For of course he yielded to the entreaties of 
his ducal relatives: he granted the lives of the merchants—on 
the condition of the payment of exorbitant sums of money, fines 
for their crime of contemplated revolt. 

The Dukes rose with smiles to their feet, the wives and chil- 
dren of the merchants blessed the King! 

So complete was this “civil punishment” that the men who 
suffered it had not a penny left to their names; many of them 
died of starvation! While the Duke of Burgundy received his 
third of the huge sum of 960,000 gold francs. 

The thing had gone off so well that it stimulated the ducal 
uncles to continue collecting money on one excuse or another 
from all the cloth-towns of France. Rouen had to pay, for the 
Duke of Burgundy considered Normandy and Picardy as his by 
rights. Reims paid, Troyes paid, and Orléans, Sens, Meaux and 
Chalons. Fortunes were seized here which represented years of 
honest work. 

And immediately the money was taken by rapacious royalty, 
work had to begin again; the looms did not dare rest inactive; 
it meant now an effort to keep from starvation, while the Duke 
of Berri and the Duke of Burgundy spent what they were amass- 
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ing with so little effort and no shame whatever, for tapestries and 
illuminated books, for brocades and banquets. 

In that account book of Burgundy, in which the name of 
Nicolas le Flament is never to appear again, there is set down 
the order for four thousand pennants, to be carried into battle, 
for twenty-four banners embroidered in crescents with the gold 
of Cyprus and with tassels of white silk! 


A HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOK IN BURGUNDY: 


Then arrived that fanciful project of invading England which, 
fortunately, the Duke of Berri by his wilful delay prevented. 
For this expedition there was preparation upon a great scale at 
Dijon, greater now than Paris in its importance as the residence 
of Burgundy. Here are brought tapestries from Arras, gold and 
silver table-services, jewels and fine cloth. 

Rose-water from Damascus reads well upon the account book; 
it takes the place of the less expensive lavender; parrots usurp the 
place of doves at the Chateau. And for the Cyprus gold used 
to embroider hangings of Alexandrine velvet in the Duke’s 
chamber, it is Digne Raponde who receives the money. Mark 
his name well; he will not meet the fate of Nicolas le Flament; 
he is shrewd and he will avenge that death when he sees fit to 
claim money due him by a young duke. 

That it is “Dine Responde” on one page and “Dyne Repo- 
ponde” on another, does not affect the richness of what he sells— 
red and blue cendals for the lining of bouquerants and Alex- 
andrine velvets, gold tiaras, jewels. For every wedding, gifts are 
made to the guests, far beyond what any king of France had 
ever thought of making. 

And the flags and banners made for the English invasion must 
have been modelled upon some legendary magnificence. Sixteen 
aunes long, two and a half aunes wide, four of these are made 
of cendal and of satin, red and white. Six pennants on the same 
scale and in the same colours; then the banners and flags of 
Flanders which he is entitled to carry, embroidered with gold, 
lined with silk and tasselled. There are six splendid banners, 
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heavy with gold, which are only to be unfurled upon English 
soil! 

What preparation indeed for a triumph: the four thousand 
little lags of boucquassin, the magnificent cloak of embroidered 
velvet, the trumpets which are to sound the victory have their 
small banners—and all embroidered with.coats-of-arms. Besides, 
there are three thousand other bannerets, and three flags for the 
ships upon which he is to sail. 

How the looms and the embroiderers worked for this expedi- 
tion which was to end in cold autumn weather up there on the 
Channel coast, waiting for a brother whose tardiness means more 
than fiasco for one enterprise—means the passing of feudal chiv- 
alry. For from now on, the Valois will deceive each other and 
France will be the loser. 

Side by side upon the account books of Burgundy may be read: 
“The Duke wishing to make a magnificent appearance” buys 
baudekins and banners—and “The worldly goods of Little Ber 
of Great Ceroquez: item—two cows, a pig; item, 4 sheets, a 
coverlet, a cushion; item, two coats of burel, 2 pairs of sheets’— 
all of which are to return to the feudal lord, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, because Little Ber has died. 

Here we may read what the “little people” possessed during 
their lifetime. The concierge of the. Duke, at his Chateau of 
Chalons, left: “a coverlet of red-checked goods, a coverlet of 
green-striped goods—unlined; a mantle of quamellin and lined 
with pers; a woman’s cape of red biffe, five aunes of towelling, 
some new, some old.” 

Not that the Duke takes possession of such poor things except 
legally; they are put up for sale and the heirs may—if they have 
money—buy them back! 

Tools form, with the few chests and beds, the chief inheritance, 
left willy-nilly to the Duke. Robinet de Foulville left “a press 
for pressing cloth,” from which we may judge that he is a cloth- 
finisher; he left a feather-bed, with sheets upon it and a coverlet 
of red cloth, unlined; a kerchief and a felt hat; a pair of scissors 
(forces) to shear cloth and the table upon which one put the cloth 
to shear; a coat of marbré (a man’s coat) lined with black lamb- 
skin; an old lined cloak. 
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The chatelain of the Duke (the major-domo) makes a lesser 
appeal to our sympathies, for although the bed-curtains are of 
linen and there is “an old striped serge” on the list, there were 
squirrel linings for some of the coats and cloaks; and there is 
an orfray upon a jacket. The furniture is no small item in this 
inheritance, and Jehan Buchepot may be reckoned one of the 
happier underlings. 

Yet, forgetting the sinister side of the Duke’s life and looking 
into that account book of his which begins with the cost of black 
brunete to make a houpland to wear at the funeral of John the 
Good, his father, it is possible for us to follow the fashion in 
cloth itself as nowhere else. 

Of scarlet there is no end—and all of it from Nicolas le Fla- 
ment until his death. Blanchet for houplands and “naive cloth” 
(drap naif), whose name was written in the Book of Trades be- 
cause it was a solid cloth with warp and weft of the same wool. 
But satanin, lined with tartaire, makes another houpland. 

Baudequins of Lucca are used for ceremonial costumes in robes 
and pourpoints; surcoats are to be made of “beyond-the-sea” silks; 
camocas are used for cushions. How many aunes of gold cords 
from Damascus, of black silk ribbons, of “ardent silk” lacets, 
there are. And there is the belt which his ducal Highness had 
to give as a pledge the night he lost at cards. 

For with all his grasping qualities, the Duke was known for 
paying his debts; and he was always careful to make a hand- 
some present to any man from whom he expected to borrow. 
There was Culdoe, Prevost of Merchants at Paris (this was be- 
fore the office had been suppressed by advice of the Duke), to 
whom he gives a fine cup of gilded silver and “a pitcher of the 
same work.” Before the year is out, the Duke has borrowed of 
the Prevost a large sum for the times—two thousand livres. 

It is an expensive house which he keeps up, even before he 
marries Marguerite of Flanders and has three rich Flemish cities 
given him by his brother. For when he has baudekins cut up 
into pourpoints for himself, he must buy a less expensive sort 
for the twelve young men who serve him at table. 

And how he expressed the medizval love of striped silk and 
cloth! Pourpoints of silk striped in red and blue—perhaps to 
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be in fashion with Etienne Marcel. Striped scarlets of Ghent 
for houplands, and “demi-striped” scarlet for a riding-cloak which 
was lined with another barred red cloth. At the “cold fair” of 
Chalons, the fair held in March, the Duke purchased seven pieces 
of striped cloth of Terremonde, of which three pieces were used 
to make clothes for the twenty-eight minstrels, falconers, valets- 
de-chambre and other officers of his household. Two pieces were 
used for the twenty-eight hostlers of the.Duke, and the rest for 
the pages, the petty hostlers and keepers of the dogs. What a 
picture they must have made in their capes and jackets of red, 
striped with—but the bookkeeper has forgotten to tell us what 
colour the stripes were. 

And there was the fool. Whenever new liveries were the order 
of the day, the fool was outfitted from head to foot. For his 
was a role close to the Duke and his appearance must do honour 
to the house of Burgundy! Besides the new green coat—fools 
always wore green—the hose and mantle and hooded cape, there 
were two pairs of shoes, the underwear and a belt, upon the list 
of things provided for his appearance at a marriage in the family. 

The place Duke Philip occupies in the life of the excitable and 
maddened young King is a dark one, but if we can forget that 
and look into his accounts as a record of a great house in the 
fourteenth century, we find so much to surprise us, by its very 
commonplaceness: cords for the chapel-bell, double locks for the 
pantry door, cannon to be delivered immediately, waxed paper 
to cover the window in the tower-room where the illuminator 
is at work upon the magnificent “Book of the Hours,” which 
has come down to us from Burgundy and Berri. 

And then, two cradles are ordered and two bath-tubs, “one 
large and one small,” and the linen pavilions to put over them, 
for Madame the Duchess is about to give birth to her first child. 
He will be known for the drama in his life, which will end long 
before that of his cousin, Charles VI., but never have any taint 
of madness. At his baptism the Duke will make many presents, 
as was the custom; the nurses will have new cloth for their 
gowns; the pillows for baby Jean will have rose-leaves stuffed 
into them: the bills are all there in the ducal accounts. The 
House of Burgundy echoes with rejoicing—and the cloth mer- 
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chants of Paris and Chalons profit. The linen merchants of 
Dijon—for Dijon, although the capital of the Duke, had never 
been a town for cloth like others of his dukedom—profited, too, 
for the number of linen garments, of linen curtains was unbe- 
lievable, unless we remember that, like the kings, Philip had more 
than one palace to supply, even though he called his places of 
residence by more modest names. 

The life of the house moves on through these pages; besides 
black brunete of Louvain for mourning and violet instead of 
red scarlet for the Duke’s robes, and scarlet serge for hangings 
in her own chamber, Madame buys “yraine of Ypre” for saddle- 
cloth and silk and wool yarn to mend some of the tapestries of 
Arras. Carpets are to be repaired for the counting-house, “the 
carpets there, together with some red silk stuff have been eaten 
by rats”! 

What uses cloth has been put to, if we follow it into all its 
byways: the cloth to put over the dovecote of Madame, bought 
from a merchant of Bar-sur-Aube; the cloth to cover the “Book 
of the Hours” of “Monseigneur the Duke”—but that was silk. 
Alexandria and Cyprus are still enriching the mercers, who are 
allowed to import all that they wish of the world’s luxuries; and 
chief among these mercers is Digne Raponde with his rich ma- 
terials from Genoa and Venice and Lucca; he is a citizen of 
Paris, but he remains a Lombard in spirit, and eggs on the de- 
sires of the rich. 

It is a relief to come upon the simple grey cloth of the old 
town of Montivilliers which Madame buys to make a dressing- 
gown for her husband (“pour faire un abbit 4 relever Mon- 
seigneur de nuyt”); and to find eighteen aunes of renowned 
Louviers cloth and a “robe of kameline.” Some blue cloth is used 
to make a coverlet for the baby’s bed—for the babies follow each 
other rapidly in the House of Burgundy, and with each birth 
there are always new linens, new nurses’ gowns, and gifts for the 
baptism, which very often are pieces of cloth-of-gold. 

And now we have arrived at the year in which Charles V. dies, 
and the Duke must again buy “black cloth of Brussels,” which 
he wears until he goes to the crowning at Reims of his nephew, 
when he puts on a costume of royal blue, a coat of watered scar- 
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let, lined with ermine and covered with gold embroidery. What 
he wore as he kneeled, a few months later, to that nephew, I 
do not know; but without doubt the bill for it is in these same 
accounts. 

The Court of Charles VI. was the scene of mingled travesty 
and horror during that long reign which did not end until 1422, 
eighteen years after the death of his uncle of Burgundy, thirty 
years after the death of his own reason. What can it matter that 
the Queen, in the year she was regally crowned, had chemises 
made of the fine linen of Reims, when we know that she was 
to sign a treaty of Troyes and hand France over to England? 


IN PARIS IN 1389: 


Little did the people of Paris dream of what was to happen 
to them as they watched the royal procession, in 1389, pass under 
tents of cendal over the bridges, between two rows of men, one 
all in red—those of the King’s household—the others all in green, 
the colour Paris was choosing to wear for the gala. The red was 
“the colour of the rose”; the ladies-in-waiting were in purple 
and in “siglaton,” and wore—as they did all during this reign— 
a great deal of gold embroidery. 

The embroiderers grew rich in this period as they had never 
been before—every noble had his personal embroiderer; there 
was no sedate costume left except in church and in the courts 
of justice. Yet when Bajazet, the Turkish Sultan, had captured 
French crusaders in 1395, it was the serica remensis which was 
sent to him as a ransom. The serges of Reims bound this wild 
world of the King, to the East, as though in each hundred years 
there must be some sort of pledge between East and West, a 
pledge woven upon the looms of one of these countries. 

But no pledge to the weavers; nothing but a continual demand 
for more and higher taxes. It was not enough to take away all 
the jurés and the Prevost and the public recorders; at the same 
time taxes had been imposed without asking, even with light 
formality, the will of the people. And the looms groaned under 
their burdens; an aune of cloth did not mean now what it had 
a hundred years before; it could not be woven any faster nor with 
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any greater skill, and it did not procure nearly as much for the 
man who had woven it. 

Of those outbreaks of Picard peasants, of Picard weavers which 
had resulted in the burning of many fine chateaux; of the out- 
breaks in Paris, in which the weavers always took part, I have 
not spoken, for the weaver away from his loom is no longer the 
same man. On his way into battle he held an invisible weapon 
which, like Goliath’s spear, was as big “as a weaver’s beam.” 
But he could never win, now that the people of Flanders had 
had to bow before the stripling King of France. 

What he could weave, however! White scarfs for the Armag- 
nacs, who were opposing the power of Jean-Sans-Peur—(or Fear- 
less John) that first baby of Madame the Duchess of Burgundy, 
grown to manhood and taking his father’s place in the affairs 
of France. White scarfs for the Armagnacs, and blue hoods for 
the Burgundians; none of these signs by which the combatants 
made themselves known to each other, could have appeared with- 
out the aid of the weavers—and the weavers took sides. 

Even the King wore the blue hood to show his preference 
for Burgundy in this civil war which was to open the door to 
England. The blue hood had the white cross of Saint-André 
upon it and not the usual royal cross. And Picardy was ravaged 
once more by the Burgundians and their hirelings from Flanders. 

Then the King and the Dukes in a sad effort, without heart, 
to set a few things straight, demand white hoods to wear that 
the people may recognise how their role has changed; at once 
the white woollen cloth on every merchant’s window-ledge is in 
demand. 

For the window-ledge of Paris is still open for the buying and 
selling of what is made in the shop behind it. But how few 
they are! By the time the civil war had opened the door as wide 
as it could for England to enter, the drapers and weavers of 
Paris were diminished to a few score. The look of the city itself 
would have saddened any man. There were at least twenty-four 
thousand empty houses whose decay threatened the passers-by. 
In 1426 the Drapers’ Hall was abandoned; it did not pay to carry 
cloth to market when rioting was the order of nearly every day 
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of the week, and after the period of rioting—exhaustion and 
poverty. 

One glance at the great chateau of Vincennes—where we have 
seen only fifty years ago the King looking upon his halls hung 
with camocas and cendals and tapestry, where the chapel was 
hung with even greater richness—and we can find nothing but 
an altar of black marble! 

Nor were the towns of France any better off: at Lorris, where 
one of the very first charters had been given by Louis VI. and 
imitated by more than eighty communes, the drapers’ hall was 
burned by the English. And how proud they had always been 
of this hall “well roofed and well locked and full of booths and 
shelves upon which the drapers had piled their cloth.” At Pro- 
vins, as I have said, where there had been, they claimed, three 
thousand and two hundred looms, there were now but thirty! 

At Reims there were not more than two thousand families; 
at Rouen, the order of Charles VI. allowing easier access to the 
“masters” of the trades, had not prevented an almost complete 
ruin. Indeed, none of the rules given during the reign of Charles 
VI. do more than indicate to us the sad conditions. At Paris, 
in 1395—the same year that Bajazet was calling for ransom, the 
King had to issue an edict calling for greater regularity of hours 
on the part of the companions and other artisans, for the practice 
had become usual for them to work when they felt like it, stop 
when they pleased, but demand the same day’s wage as formerly. 

At Orléans, ten years before this, it had been made obligatory, 
when an early charter was renewed, for all the members of any 
Trade to be subject to the Duke of Orléans. 

And that brings us back to the story of Digne Raponde and 
his part in the conflict between Burgundy and Orléans. 


THE STORY OF DIGNE RAPONDE AND THE DUKE 
OF ORLEANS: 


This story begins with the extravagance of the Duke of Or- 
léans, who was trying—so scandal said—to win the favour of 
the Queen of France, Isabeau of Bavaria. He spent his fortune 
upon costumes and fétes, and stirred the excitable young King 
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to all sorts of mad behaviour. The people said that Louis of 
Orléans practised the “black arts,” and they pointed at the weak- 
ening intelligence of Charles VI. 

Now for the crowning ceremony of Isabeau, Valentine of 
Milan, Louis’ wife, did her share in extravagant spending, and 
it is very possible that the mantle of blue Alexandrine velvet, 
embroidered with the gold and pearls of Cyprus—which cost a 
fortune—was purchased from the Italian merchant of Paris, Dino 
Rapondi. 

At any rate such purchases followed each other, while their 
payments decreased, until Raponde, who supplied most of the 
jewels as well as the sumptuous materials, seems to have decided 
that the bill had run long enough. Knowing that the heirs of 
a man had to pay—he had a sinister idea! 

One night the Duke of Orléans was murdered. No one at 
the moment suspected Raponde, for he had taken care to be in 
Bruges where he had a branch of his Paris business. He went 
to Bruges in order to take advantage of whatever panic there 
might be when the murder became known among the seventeen 
representatives of as many nations who used Bruges for a sort 
of general warehouse for merchandise coming from all over the 
world. 

Whether or not Raponde profited from this speculation, I do 
not know, but what a sign it was of the international develop- 
ment of commerce as well as of “the fine Italian hand.” For 
no suspicion was roused among the French, who believed that 
the Duke of Burgundy, jealous of the growing power of Or- 
léans, had had him murdered. 

Nicolas Flament had been avenged; but he would have been 
the last man in the world to have rejoiced, for the trouble be- 
tween Orléans and Burgundy was more disastrous to France 
than any war between artisans and nobles could have been. And 
Flament, for all that he imported English cloth, would never 
have remained silent—as did the other Paris drapers—when the 
English entered Paris. 

Raponde may have lived to see the havoc he wrought; it is 
certain that he saw the English garrisons in the Louvre, in the 
Bastille and out at Vincennes; it may even be that he was the 
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man who furnished the red cloth which all Paris wore in the 
French-English procession of 1420, which marched unmolested 
through the tired thoroughfares of the capital into power. 


THE TURNING: 


Isabeau of Bavaria, her wizard’s head-dress flaunting the muslin 
of Compiégne, the batiste of Cambrai; the Duke of Bedford cut- 
ting the English rose into the stones above his house door at 
Paris; the Dauphin hiding in a forlorn chateau not far from 
the heart of France; a child of Domrémy watching a few sheep 
from whose wool her simple garments have been made: how 
dare we pause at such a moment to look for cloth upon the 
window-ledges of Paris which belongs to England? How dare 
we stop to listen for the sound of loom coming fitfully from 
village shop, trickling out mto the road empty of all life except 
that of pillage? 

Until battles are won and Jeanne returns to Domrémy we 
must watch with prayer, and marvel! 

But Jeanne blunders; she does not obey those Voices which 
have told her that her work is finished and she must go home. 
She is carried along by the will of those whose will she has been 
through doubtful hours; the sheep wait in vain upon the hillside, 
the house rests in shadow; the wolves are loosed out there where 
she lingers. ... 

And in the light cast by the fire they burned her in, Charles 
VII. takes up his task. It may be that he not only wishes a mad 
king had not fathered him, but that he might disclaim Isabeau, 
his mother, yet he busies himself with ordinances and edicts as 
though the whole world and Burgundy had not been holding 
their breath ever since the Treaty of Troyes had made a bastard 
of him. 

And it is only twenty-three years after that Treaty that the 
drapers of Bourges get a new charter from him—how strange 
that life goes on this way—a charter in which the mayor of 
Bourges is named as the one to whom all those who become 
masters must swear their oath of allegiance to the King. And 
they are the readier to do this because what they weave in 
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Bourges—in all of Berri—has a chance now to reach a market. 
The King has carried out his plan: he has a regular soldiery, 
to be maintained from now on by a regular tax, and the first 
result of this revolution within France (for it zs that), is that 
merchants once more take up their voyaging from town to town 
without fear of marauders and assassins. 

New corporations are formed all over the kingdom: the cloth- 
shearers of Tours get their statutes in 1447; the weavers of Issou- 
dun too. Lyons is permitted to have three fairs a year, each of 
twenty days’ duration—but the time is not yet ripe for their 
success. Free fairs in Languedoc give hope to the cloth-towns 
there. And at all these fairs, wherever they are in France, the 
merchants who bring their wares are not taxed. 

Perhaps now those Spanish ships which Hakluyt wrote of in 
1430, as loaded with “the fine cloth of Ypres and Courtrai in 
all colours, with much furniture and with linen fabrics” will 
diminish in number. France may perhaps regain the markets 
which it has lost through all the wars within and without. 

Flanders has regained much of her strength; her looms work 
the faster for the delays which they have had to suffer. The 
new Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Philip and named after 
him, carries on the work of his predecessors; in 1430 he is mar- 
ried to Isabelle of Portugal at Bruges. And Bruges, to the amaze- 
ment of the wedding-guests, hangs out such tapestries and taffetas 
through all the streets that you could not have believed any war 
had ever troubled her. The seventeen nations are making her 
rich, the Digne Rapondes of the world are still coming to her, 
and somewhere in the corners of the city, the true story of a 
speculation successfully carried through by a merchant of Lucca 
may be waiting its hearers. 


JACQUES CG@EUR AND THE CLOTH OF BOURGES: 


To the merchants of Lucca, to all the Lombards and Venetians 
and Genoese, the times do not seem to falter; but their hours of 
monopoly in France have passed; a man of courage and initia- 
tive is watching them from his modest place of mercer at Bourges. 
He has been made argentier (treasurer and adviser) to the King; 
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in spite of the poverty at court, there is still demand for all those 
luxuries which can only be procured from the Levant, from Alex- 
andria by the intermediation of Italian merchants. 

Of all the men in France at the time, Jacques Cceur is the 
one most worthy of Jeanne d’Arc’s sacrifice—and he, too, is to 
be sacrificed after he has performed a mighty task for France 
and an ungrateful king! 

It is Jacques Coeur, of Bourges, that town whose wheat and 
sheep were written down by Ceasar as being plentiful, who is to 
raise the whole commerce of France out of the depth of humilia- 
tion and despair. With one ship he cruises from port to port, 
marvelling at the great number of Italian ships he sees every- 
where; and his cargo, this first time, is the fine cloth of Berri! 

He moves quietly, without ostentation, making friends when 
he can with those who, had they guessed his plans, would have 
had him killed. He studies the velvets of Alexandria and the 
striped silks of Cairo; his merchandise is quickly taken, for the 
women of Egypt, they say, were ardent admirers, at this time, 
of European fashions and European cloth; the cloth of Berri 
found ready buyers, and the demand would increase, under the 
care of this adventurous merchant trying to blaze a trail of com- 
merce through an enemy country. __ 

When his own power was not great enough to meet all the 
obstacles, he made appeal to the King. Charles VII. promoted 
then a new plan for a French merchant marine; and where one 
ship had formerly sailed from France, many were now sailing. 
Diplomacy was second nature with Jacques Coeur; he brought 
peace wherever he could and increased the prestige of France. 

When he realised that there must be a greater effort to pro- 
duce more cloth and better, he aided the King to promulgate 
the new rules for the cloth of Bourges—and that was to stimulate 
cloth-weaving all over the kingdom, even while the conflict with 
the English was still going on. 

To rouse the Flemish to fight against England, the Duke of 
Burgundy had made the cloth of Flanders his concern. He 
called the wise men of Ghent together and pointed out what 
they had already realised: that the English were demanding more 
and more gold and silver—refusing the money of Flanders—for 
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the wool which they stored at Calais. Why not, he said, get 
their wool directly from Scotland and from Spain and let the 
English keep their wool at Calais until Calais should be taken 
by the Flemish? 

And the weavers and merchants of Ghent were willing to aid 
Philip attack Calais. But they were not victorious; the old fight- 
ing spirit of Flanders had died down; the very excellent treat- 
ment which they had received from the House of Burgundy had 
soothed them into comparative softness. In the years of peace, 
they had grown rich again—and they did not fire up to any 
defence of their rights as before. It was, however, Bruges which 
betrayed Philip—that centre of mercantile plotting—and the tak- 
ing of Calais was postponed. 

It seems natural then that in the Loire region of France the 
new animation should first show itself; had not the presence 
of Jeanne at Orléans given the people a strong belief in the con- 
tinuing Providence which protected them from capture? At 
Bourges then we find the rules typical for this period, the middle 
of the fifteenth century, as the rules were typical for the thir- 
teenth, at Paris. 

In his ordinance the King had decreed that no Norman cloth 
should be imported; he went so far as to say that it was not 
good cloth, and in saying that, he was only quoting the old mer- 
chants of Rouen of the century before, who were always ready 
to complain of any poor work at the looms in and around their 
town. 

But he invited all the Norman weavers who wished to leave 
the English-governed region, to come and settle where they could 
weave under these new rules. Already many had fled into Brit- 
tany; the draperie of Saint-L6 had been carried into a safe place 
and continued its existence with profit—to the weavers and to 
the Bretons. When Henry V. had seized Caen, so long known 
for its camelots and serges, the weavers had left to search for 
other looms—and gone to work, in order to live. Now, as had 
so often happened before, all that was local in the habits of the 
weavers gave way to a bitter—but at the same time a broader— 
experience, which would enrich the art of weaving in France. 

Nevertheless, the rules of Bourges do not seem unfamiliar: the 
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best cloth must have its leaden seal at the top of the piece and 
the sign of the weaver himself done into “a red selvage.” Just 
as in the thirteenth century, the quality of wool is designated 
and the fulling must not be done except “with the feet,” the cloth 
softened as much as possible. Poor cloth was not to be woven 
to sell. The fines for all breaking of the rules—which we can- 
not go into in detail—were divided differently than in former 
days: the King was to get only one-fourth of them; one-fourth 
was to go to the jurés; one-fourth to the Confrérie of the Fullers, 
and the other to the Confrérie of the Weavers. 

As for the rules regarding hours and apprentices, they were 
very similar to the old ones; three hours were allowed to the 
apprentices and companions for “eating, washing and resting” 
during the day, which began at sun-up and lasted until the ring- 
ing of vespers: after all, Boileau could be heard in the regula- 
tions, and that was as if Jacques Coeur, who was indeed the in- 
spirer of the King’s interest in the industry, now held the thread 
of Ariadne in his hand. 

That thread had passed from Boileau to Nicolas le Flament; 
it was still guiding a Theseus through the labyrinth of industry 
into the open places of commerce. Jacques Cceur had his place 
at Montpellier, where he gathered together the merchandise and 
minerals with which to load his ships; the silks of Lyons, the eta- 
mines of Arras, the cloth of Berri, and the linen of Burgundy, all 
had their part in his plan. What he brought back, besides spices 
and silks and cottonades, were the dyes which were so abundant 
in the Levant: red madder from Alexandria, which had the best, 
and the indigo which was to stir dissension and which reached 
Ceeur by way of Bagdad. 

There were almost insurmountable difficulties in getting his 
merchandise distributed in France, for the lords of all the do- 
mains through which his boats or his horses had to pass, de- 
manded so much for the privilege that his profits began to 
dwindle. He appealed to the King, and Charles VII. issued an 
ordinance prohibiting all the new taxes and rights of way which 
had sprung up since 1370; he did not, however, attack the time- 
honoured ones. 

But even this move was, in its way, as revolutionary as that 
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of creating a regular army with regular pay, which had so suc- 
cessfully done away with the marauding bands upon the high- 
roads of France. And it was suggested by Jacques Coeur, whose 
spirit was that of constructive commerce; it was his belief that 
what Charles VI. in one of his lucid moments had said was true: 
that, “it is through the activity of merchants that the world 
prospers.” 

Among the different undertakings of Coeur was a dyeing estab- 
lishment at Montpellier, but it seems never to have reached com- 
pletion. At Florence, they say, he had an interest in a silk manu- 
facture, but it hardly seems likely that he was really interested 
in industry outside of France, although he may have loaned 
money to some Italian merchant in order to have his aid with 
others less friendly who made his work in the silk-towns of the 
Levant difficult. Later, when the time came that it was pos- 
sible, he had a depot for his goods at Rouen and used that port 
to trade with Flanders and with England. 

In order to use the Rhéne for a water-highroad with greater 
ease, he had headquarters at Marseilles. He was compelled by 
the rules of that town to buy or build a house in order to be- 
come a citizen and profit from their privileges. At Montpellier 
he built a house too. And at Bourges the house he built is today 
the Hotel de Ville, and considered one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in France. 

At Paris, it is interesting to know, his offices and warehouse 
stood upon the spot which was later to become the famous Palais- 
Royal, after having been used by Cardinal Richelieu as his resi- 
dence. At Paris Coeur kept his finest assortment that the King 
might, at any time, make his choice. 

For Charles VII. had made his somewhat dilapidated entrance 
into Paris, bearing—not the sacred samite oriflamme of Saint- 
Denis, but a new banner, upon whose red background was the 
figure of Saint Michel surrounded by gold stars; the warring 
archangel was used to keep in mind the vision of Jeanne d’Arc. 

And how much—literally—Jacques Coeur contributed to the 
continuance of this King: to the treasury he alone gave one-fifth 
the amount which came in each year from the taxation of all 
the rest of Charles’ subjects. Yet, so great was the King’s covet- 
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ousness, that he wanted more and pretended to believe all sorts 
of gross lies about this man so that he might confiscate his entire 
fortune. 

Jacques Coeur, to whom the weavers of France owed more 
than to any man since Boileau, was imprisoned on trumped-up 
charges. The English were out of France, although they still 
held Calais and kept their wool staple filled there, but the man 
who had made their defeat possible was in a prison where he 
feared poison. 

That he escaped is to his credit, for it was the loyalty of one 
who had worked with him, that made the escape possible. He 
went to Rome, where he was received as though he were still 
a merchant prince; the Pope had watched his ascent, had seen 
with what diplomacy he had spared France any embarrassment 
as he worked his way into the dangerous ports and countries 
across the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. And from Rome 
he set out upon the Crusade to help the Christians of Constan- 
tinople against the Turks, to delay the downfall there which 
was to mark officially the end of the Middle Ages. 

It was a heroic act; he put the last vestiges of his wealth into 
the enterprise, the last vestiges of his own strength into the effort. 
But he was tired; his wife had died of grief while he was in 
prison, his country had disowned him because he had succeeded 
and dragged it up with him into success. The King, whom he 
had supported through all his early period of monetary need, 
whose adviser he had been at each turn of the road, had betrayed 
him. 

He did not even reach Constantinople, but died on the island 
of Chios, one of those “Greek Isles” of which Ezekiel had writ- 
ten, an island which claimed to have been the birthplace of 
Homer. He had been able to carry on the work of Jeanne d’Arc 
in France, but he could not carry on the Crusades in the Levant; 
he could not prevent the falling of the Middle Ages into the 
past. We must do him the honour, however, of remembering 
that he, at least, went upon that Crusade while the others stayed 
at home. 

Philip the Good had talked of going, but he had never gone. 
Burgundy was at the height of its power and resplendence; for 
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a moment it seemed as though the appeal of the Christians in 
Constantinople might rouse some of the old fire, for Philip in- 
vited a vast assembly to a dinner at which the oath to go was 
to be taken. It was taken! And the dinner was the most mag- 
nificent which had ever been given in Europe; the wealth of the 
Flemish weavers made it possible. It cost a million—a year’s 
revenue of the King of France at the time! 

But the oath had not held; vice and decadent virtue between 
them prevented the Duke of Burgundy from putting Flemish 
wealth to the purpose. And perhaps it is just as well that the 
one effort made to save Constantinople was that of a man who 
had given his whole life to hard work and to great aims. Mer- 
chant martyrs may not fill the pages of romance, but a Nicolas 
le Flament and a Jacques Coeur give courage to those who love 
principles more than pleasures, truth more than fashion. 

From this time on, the humblest draper and the humblest 
weaver could feel the fresh air blowing through the market- 
place nearest his workshop: the path between the East and the 
West was open once more; work could go on with renewed 
belief in an outer world. And Charles of Orléans, son of him 
who was murdered by Digne Raponde, had come back from 
England, where he had lived in exile for a full quarter of a 
century. In the Chateau at Blois, on the banks of the Loire, the 
one great river of France which is entirely within France, he was 
writing: 

“Pray for peace, the true treasure of joy.” 
(Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye.) 


How he had learned the lesson! He begs princes and prelates 
to pray for peace; and to the artisans and merchants he makes 
his appeal too: 


“Priez peuple qui souffrez tirannie: 
Car vos seigneurs sont en telle foiblesse 
Qu’ilz ne pevent vous garder par mestrie, 
Ne vous aidier en votre grant destresse. 
Loyaulz marchans la selle si vous blesse, 
Fort sur le dos chascun vous vient presser 
Et ne povez marchandise mener; 
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Car vous n’avez seur passage ne voye 
Et maint péril vous convient-il passer. 
Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye.... 


Dieu tout puissant nous vueille conforter 
Toutes choses en terre, ciel et mer! 

Priez vers lui que brief en tout pourvoye, 
En lui seul est de tous maulx amender: 
Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye.” 


Charles of Orléans was not received by Charles VII. when he 
returned through France from his exile. And why? Because 
he had been received too hospitably by the Duke of Burgundy, 
and given that symbol of peace, the symbol of power, “the Order 
of the Golden Fleece.” Philip, called “the Good,” had estab- 
lished this new order, for was not Flanders his counting-house ? 
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“FRANCHISE, THE REVENGE OF LOUIS XI. UPON ARRAS}; WOOL 
—LOUIS XI. AND LYONS; SILK—LOUIS XI. AND PARIS—ANNE OF 
BRITTANY INTRODUCES LININGS—SELVAGE 


“FRANCHISE,” THE REVENGE OF LOUIS XI. UPON 
ARRAS; WOOL 


“Choose four merchant drapers, five fullers, three weavers, 
one dyer, one shearer, one baker, one pastryman . . . four linen- 
weavers and three tailors. Send all these to Arras to settle there 
and live with those of other loyal, steady and obedient cities, as 
has been ordered in the Assembly at Paris.” 

This does not sound like revenge, but it is. For the people 
of Arras had rebelled again; the people of Arras had a genius 
for rebellion! The Emperor Gallienus had made his contemptu- 
ous remark upon their first rebellion, and now the malevolence of 
a ruler nearer home was being expressed: Louis XI., great-grand- 
son of the conscientious and successful Charles V., was deter- 
mined to humiliate this town which had had the courage to 
take the side of Douai when it attempted to remain under the 
rule of the heirs of the House of Burgundy. 

It is hard to believe that the blood of Charles V. ran in the 
veins of Louis XI. when we see him carrying out a diabolical 
scheme as punishment for Arras, which preferred as over-lord 
the daughter of Charles the Bold, Louis’ tempestuous, spend- 
thrift cousin. When he had been left dead upon a field of battle 
strewn with gorgeous tents and tapestries and Oriental carpets, 
with garments of silk and velvet, with precious stones, which 
the Swiss took to be bits of coloured glass and left carelessly in 
the snow and mud, Louis XI. laid hasty claim to Burgundy and 
all its possessions. 

He let it be known far and wide that he was the enemy of 
anyone who might try to hinder this claim. Arras had tried! 
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And Arras which, long before Cesar, had worked upon its 
looms and in the time of Saint Jerome had made tapestries for 
which—he said—the Romans had paid their full weight in gold; 
Arras, whose weavers had been keeping alive the traditions of 
the ancient saye, and so had been dubbed sayeteurs—Arras had 
been conquered by Louis. 

He had had his cannons plough a lane through the place, that 
he might look from end to end of the town; and through this 
breach, instead of through the gate, he had ridden angrily. Then, 
after killing the most important of the inhabitants, he had or- 
dered the others to leave, every man, woman and child of them; 
and he told them to keep it in mind—he flung the words after 
them—that they were never to come back! 

So it came about that the people of Arras went seeking refuge 
wherever it could be found, leaving the homes and the looms 
of their fathers and their fathers’ fathers behind them. Some of 
them went to Lille; and before long Lille, the city of linen, was 
weaving fine wool-loth and making tapestries, such as she had 
never before been inspired to do. 

Some of them went to Saint-Quentin, and to Bohain, and to 
Reims, where they were well received and set to work for the 
further glory of these towns. Reims allowed them her privileges, 
although she knew how dangerous it was to offer hospitality to 
those whom “the universal spider,” as Charles the Bold called 
Louis, had driven forth with anathema. 

Some went to Amiens, which had recently been made to feel 
the heavy hand of the King, had seen its wall broken down and 
another built to serve his own purpose. It was an anxious mo- 
ment for the town when the refugees reached there. They let 
them in most ungraciously, and hurried off a messenger to Louis 
to ask what 4zs will was in this matter; he did not reply. 

While they waited the Arras weavers stayed on, and it was 
not long before a new industry made its appearance here; the 
fine soft sayettes found a ready sale wherever they came off the 
loom; weavers were always ready to learn the secret of their mak- 
ing. Yet, so anxious was Amiens as to her own situation that she 
sent again to the King and asked what he wanted her to do with 
the refugees from Arras. 
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By this time, Louis was so deep in his “constructive program,” 
through which he planned to make the old inhabitants of Arras 
suffer in their pride as well as in their persons and possessions, 
that he paid no heed to the letter—enjoying perhaps some pleas- 
ure in the uneasiness of Amiens. 

His letter demanding the merchant drapers, the weavers, the 
baker and the others, had already gone to every town of im- 
portance in his kingdom, from Normandy to Languedoc—every- 
where, in fact, except to the former possessions of Burgundy and 
to that Dauphiny where he had once lived and where he knew 
too well that he was hated bitterly. 

Arras, he had written in the letter, was to lose its name; this 
town, to which from the four corners of France the artisans were 
to direct their steps, was to be called—far from gentle irony— 
Franchise, the very town of liberty and privilege! 

Wherever the letters were received there was confusion of 
mind; and what happened is easy to imagine: each town obeyed 
the letter in the spirit which best suited it. For some, this was a 
chance to get rid of the ne’er-do-wells, the riff-raff, the vaga- 
bonds. Off they were sent and good riddance to them! Other 
towns let those of their people who wanted to go upon this 
strange adventure, start out for Franchise. Such was the atti- 
tude of Troyes. Forty-eight of her best artisans who had the 
ambition to start fresh under royal auspices, were sent to take 
their place among the three thousand which the King had said 
must find their way there before winter set in. 

Yet what disillusion for the earnest ones; before the end of 
1480, the first year of the experiment, word came back so fre- 
quently to Troyes of the sad condition in which their fellow- 
citizens found themselves at Franchise, that a special committee 
was sent to investigate. The report of this committee—a most 
human document—is still to be found in the archives of Troyes. 

What they found out when they visited Franchise was that no 
one there was contented; the first comers had, quite naturally, 
taken the finest houses and had had the advantage of getting 
to work before the foot-weary artisans from other places trickled 
in. And there was no unity of spirit in this town robbed from 
its owners, whose grief seemed to hang over it; no two groups 
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spoke the same patois, or had the same féte or used the same 
methods; that individuality which had made for competition and 
prosperity in the French towns, was the chief cause for uneasi- 
ness of spirit here at Franchise. 

The committee from Troyes listened with sympathy to all the 
complaints and admitted that they were well-founded. For ex- 
ample, there were the goldsmiths and plenty of them; but who 
could, in this group of heterogeneous persons, buy jewellery or 
table-ware of gold or silver? The goldsmiths were at the point 
of starvation! 

As for the men sent from Troyes, their names are all set down 
in the report, together with the complaints they made. The 
most emphatic of these was Huguenin Velaine, of whom they 
wrote: “He is a good workman and an honest wool-comber, but 
he will not, he says, for any living power, stay on at Franchise 
and try to work at his trade—not even if they kill him for it!” 

Yet he did, for Troyes did not dare, in the face of the King’s 
malice, side with this man or any other of the forty-eight she 
had sent there, all of whom were ready to return to their home. 
They must, she said, stay on in this strange agglomeration of 
humanity which was trying to live by “taking in each other’s 
washing.” The committee told them so. 

What it tried to do to soften the situation is shown in their 
treatment of Huguenin Velaine, the wool-comber: they sent him 
his wife and child for company and gave him fifty livres; then 
they told him that if he did not work he would be punished. 

By whom, I wonder? By the authorities of Franchise, or 
those of Troyes? The archives never mention him again. 

A year later, Louis sent another letter throughout his realm, 
urging all those cities which had been slow to obey the first 
order, to do so speedily. And very soon another three hundred 
and fifty new citizens arrived at Franchise to add to the general 
confusion and poverty—for there was admittedly not half enough 
work for those who were already there, and those who came 
did not bring money with them. 

But the King kept up the mockery. His answer to a letter 
from the weavers at Franchise, asking permission to take lessons 
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from the people in the surrounding country-side in the making 
of sayetterie, is a masterpiece of malice: 


“As for the cloth which you have begun to make, we are well 
content that you should continue, and in such a way as to benefit 
us [sic], the town and yourselves. But as for the women which 
you wish to have teach your people to make sayettes, we do not 
wish any men or women of the region to live in the town, except 
those we have ordered there. If, however, your own women 
want to make sayettes or other cloth which you find necessary, 
we shall be glad to have them do so. 


“Given this last day of January, 1479, 2 Oe 


So Franchise was not to learn the great secret of the weavers 
who had made Arras rich; they were to keep on at the work 
they already knew how to do; and doubtless many of them had 
hoped, when they came here, to benefit by the craftsmanship of 
this northern region, whose fame had spread far and wide. 

And Louis’ effrontery was great enough to allow him to write 
to the towns from which these weavers had come and demand 
“four purses, of five thousand écus each, in order that the trade 
and manufacture of cloth may be carried on at Franchise by 
your merchants or manufacturers. The products of this manu- 
facture,” he goes on to explain, “are to be marked with a special 
lead seal, bearing on one side the letter ‘F’ crowned and on the 
other a crowned fleur-de-lys.” Cloth with this mark is to cir- 
culate freely everywhere in France without paying any duty or 
charges whatsoever. Moreover, the drapers and fullers, he says, 
are to have the same privileges as those of Rouen. And one 
other rule he makes: the people of Franchise may not buy or sell 
any cloth except that woven upon their own looms! 

What would have happened to this fifteenth century manu- 
facture royale, if Louis had lived longer, no one can tell. With 
his indomitable will wherever a trick was to be played, he might 
actually have carried his Franchise through to some kind of suc- 
cess and so have completed the humiliation of the scattered and 
impoverished weavers of Arras. But he had undertaken this 
experiment too late; he died in 1483. 
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That which happened was what might have been expected: 
his son and successor, Charles VIII., a kindly and stupid man, 
wanting the friendship of as many of his subjects as possible, set 
about trying to right the wrongs which the people attributed to 
his father. He gave Arras back to its original inhabitants, call- 
ing it by the old and much-loved name; he told the refugees that 
they had his full permission to return to their homes. 

What an outcry arose from those settlers of Franchise, many 
of whom had been there for four years: what were they to do? 
Charles sent them word that they could stay on at Arras, if they 
could find houses not belonging to any returning citizens. Ap- 
parently there were such houses, never claimed because the for- 
mer owners had either died or were too poor now to make the 
return journey. And there were the finest houses of all left un- 
claimed because Louis XI. had killed their owners, the first cit- 
izens of the town. 

But Charles VIII. went even farther: to aid the cloth industry 
at Arras, he removed all taxes upon its products during four 
years, and he said that all weavers coming there to settle were 
not to pay any taxes, either, during that time. As for the rule 
about cloth-buying and -selling, he allowed the cloth of Brus- 
sels, Liége, Montivilliers and Ypres to be on the market. That 
gave some variety at least and did away with the monopoly 
created at Franchise. 

But in spite of privileges the return to Arras was not a joyous 
one; not only was the town a different one in spirit, with all 
these “foreigners” in possession of the best and full of pride in 
their recent royal direction, but the industry itself could not be 
taken up where it had been laid down. To begin with, the old 
monopoly of fine yarn which had allowed the sayeteurs to main- 
tain their ascendency, was now leaving this region for all those 
towns where Arras weavers had been spreading their secrets. 

They tried to get control of the yarn, but Amiens would not 
let them. We do not know what went on in these years, but 
in the contest between Amiens and Arras, Amiens triumphed: 
within twenty years, the industry of sayetterie had passed from 
Arras into that town which had been so afraid to receive it at 
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first. Louis XI. would have been full of glee if he had fore- 
seen this result of his tacit assent that they show hospitality to 
his enemies! 

But who can wonder at the defeat of Arras? They had to 
compete now with the rivals they had supported in the hour of 
their need, the hosts they had instructed in return for food and 
shelter. And they had lost the means to compete in losing the 
fine yarn of Artois. Louis XI. achieved his revenge in the very 
generosity of his son! 

Yet by this path of destruction the art of the Arras weaver 
was spread to all the other towns, where better cloth was now 
being made than ever before. And, as we find in a petition of 
some of the returned weavers to be allowed to do certain weav- 
ing as they had learned it at Paris, there was, after all, an inter- 
change which might have benefited Arras could it have gone 
on as before. 

A last echo of this story of sayetterie, comes from Troyes when, 
in 1487, they raised a municipal loan to repay those who had, at 
the King’s bidding, advanced money to Franchise and her manu- 
facture. We may ask if other towns were as scrupulous in the 
matter of repayment? 


LOUIS XI. AND LYONS; SILK: 


But if the King succeeded in writing the last chapter of one 
town, he tried, it must be admitted, to write the first one of an- 
other, a town far to the south of Arras: Lyons. 

And this was thirteen years before his destruction of Arras, at 
a time when he was deep in thought about the useless expendi- 
ture of money in France on foreign silks and velvets, satins and 
brocades, an expenditure which amounted to four or five hundred 
thousand écus a year. He wanted to keep that money in France, 
particularly as there was the beginning of a silk industry at Lyons 
already—at least he said there was. 

His idea was to invite the Italian silk-weavers to come and 
bring with them all the necessary tools and raw materials; to in- 
duce them to do so they were to be exempted from all taxation 
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and all obligations of a civic sort. In return they were to teach 
their art and so render Lyons rich and famous. 

When you consider Louis himself at this time, his interest in 
any silk-industry was ludicrous; he wore only the coarsest and 
dingiest houplands, and the most disreputable fustian jackets and 
felt hats; he set no fashion at court, and the poverty of the pre- 
ceding reign had hit Lyons as a silk-market and not a silk-pro- 
ducer. It may have been that she had a few silk-weavers who 
had come from Avignon, where, under the papal rule, the Italians 
had been at work; there may even have been a few stragglers 
from Italy, but the traditions of Lyons were pre-eminently com- 
mercial and she relied upon what was brought there from Italy 
to sell. 

More than that, the “Consulate’—as the town government 
called itself, in recognition of its Roman origin, and of those five 
great roads which had made her first prosperity—resented the atti- 
tude of the King. For Lyons was a free city, and such lordly 
interference might establish a precedent and bring confusion into 
the business life of the town. It was enough to be suffering from 
the King’s lack of interest in setting the fashions of France, with- 
out having to bear this added burden. 

Nor was this interest of the King a free gift, for in the letter, 
setting forth his plans, he had written down the exact amount 
he expected Lyons to raise for the project: two thousand livres 
tournois besides whatever money was needed to cover the initial 
expenses! 

But commerce, through many centuries, had sharpened the 
wits of the town councillors of Lyons and by all sorts of polite 
questions demanding detailed explanations from the King, they 
effected a delay; it took a long time for their messengers to reach 
the King with these questions, and it took an even longer time 
for the answers to reach Lyons. All that they learned confirmed 
their suspicion that the honour of the new enterprise was to be 
the King’s and the cost of it was to be theirs. 

It is quite likely that they began to wish that Louis’ early idea 
of a sumptuary law forbidding the use of silks and brocades, had 
become a reality; for they were used to supplying such rich stuffs 
to the nobles and bourgeois in spite of all regulations to the con- 
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trary. It would be quite another thing to have to create these 
materials. 

However, in the end, they had to carry out Louis’ will in this 
matter; the Italians had to be invited and the money raised. Even 
then they did not give up: they obeyed the letter of the order 
and added no spirit. So little, indeed, was their interest or en- 
thusiasm that after three years, in which the Italian weavers had 
been supposedly at work at Lyons, there was nothing to show 
for their effort. The Italian weavers themselves, who had come 
in good faith, had been treated so coldly, with so much hostility 
by the Lyons authorities, that they were discouraged, and many 
of them went back home. 

The Consulate used this turn of affairs to force the King to 
come to their aid; if he did not, they said, the entire enterprise 
would collapse. Louis, defeated, but still true to himself, sent 
word to them that they must pay the rest of the amount he had 
imposed, and then they were to send to him, at Tours, all the 
silk-weavers with their “mills, looms and cauldrons.” 

It was with ill-concealed delight that the councillors paid the 
last hundred gold écus of the two thousand, and paid, besides, 
all the debts of the silk-weavers, so that they would be allowed 
to leave town without a riot. With what relief they saw them 
start off for a new and, as it proved, a more profitable adventure 
at Tours. They were not to be welcome there either, but at least 
the people of Tours made the King promise to stand for the loss 
and they stipulated for the gain. Louis yielded. 

Lyons had defeated Louis XI.! 

But there is always an epilogue to these stories of Louis. In 
this affair it was the bill which he sent to Lyons, three years 
later, for eighteen hundred livres, which he said was still due 
him for the enterprise he had so graciously “bestowed” upon their 
town. Lyons did not pay that bill. Had she not paid the debts 
of those who were now succeeding in a mild way at Tours? Was 
it not on her records that she had paid the baker, the butcher, 
the barber, the wine-merchant and the cheese-monger, the tailor 
and the furrier, what had been owing to them from Raphael de 
Pareto, André Stelle, Balthasal de Soloyre, Yllarion de Saciez, 
and all the other Italian silk-weavers now living close to him 
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and supplying him with fine fabrics—for Louis had begun to 
wear them! 
The bill was not pressed. By this time Louis knew Lyons. 


LOUIS XI. AND PARIS: 


Yet we must admit that all the industries of France were profit- 
ing, in one way and another, since Louis XI. had come into 
power. He was one of the busiest of monarchs with his pen 
as well as with his sword: in the first two years alone of his 
reign, he indited enough ordinances to fall seven hundred sheets. 
And the succeeding years were not less occupied with the busi- 
ness of what he was transforming into a nation far less despond- 
ent than it had been under his father and grandfather, neither 
one of whom had been interested in industry except as a source 
of money for their needs. 

It was his sense of organisation which suggested to him the 
need of binding everything as tightly together as possible: he 
ordered that the confrérie and the corporation were to unite, to 
be regarded henceforth as one body in each Trade. This was 
to bring order out of a century of confusion; we can believe that 
the weavers were agreeably surprised; it looked like an under- 
standing of their Trade and of its place in the kingdom; it looked 
like respect—and they were so used to increasing disrespect! 

They could not know that with the end of this reign the 
Middle Ages would—officially at least—come to an end. They 
could not guess that this step the King was taking was the first 
one towards an organisation of industry in which, little by little, 
the old spirit of Etienne Boileau and of Louis IX. would be en- 
tirely squeezed out of the Trades, which would be left dry and 
cold, and at the mercy of every greedy ruler until, during the 
Revolution, they would go under. 

Not knowing all these things, most happily, they felt a new 
security in the King’s expression of desire that the old rules be 
brushed up and the old customs brought back. They did not 
mind when the royal letter-writer and giver of ordinances kept 
his fingers on their pulse a little roughly; they were back once 
more at their looms, busy and happy. 
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But the changes taking place were real: the masters were being 
given greater privilege and power while the workers themselves, 
the growing class of valets, were left much less protected than 
before. All the fines which had been low were more than dou- 
bled and the half of them went into the King’s pocket. Take 
the case of the tailors: any one of them found working at the 
trade who had not the official right to do so, had formerly been 
fined (in 1371) five sous and then (in 1408) eight. Now, in 
1467, Louis brought it about so that such a transgressor would 
have to pay sixty sous! That meant ruin! 

It was in this same year when Louis was planning his attack 
upon Charles the Bold, that he recompensed the Paris Trades 
for having stood by him so valiantly when the “League for the 
Public Good” had almost defeated him at Montlhéry, just out- 
side Paris. And this was the reward: that the Trades of Paris 
should organise themselves into a militia with banners, and so 
be ready to protect him even more valiantly on the next occasion! 

Louis XI. had already flattered the people of Paris by asking 
them to let him become a member of the Grande Confrérie des 
Bourgeois, which, with much natural pride and a certain amount 
of excitement, they had done. And then to confer upon them 
the new honours as a militia, he asked them to invite him to a 
dinner given by the Prevost and town councillors; he wanted, he 
explained, to talk to them intimately. 

Now this was the first time a King had ever so behaved in 
Paris and the surprise and flattery of it nearly obscured the pos- 
sible danger of a demand—in a more intimate way than usual— 
for money. It is likely that the hosts were, however, anticipating 
one of those royal requests for a “free gift” which had, for gen- 
erations now, been impoverishing the merchant drapers as well 
as all other merchants. 

Yet, strange to say, the King did not ask for money! 

More than that, he never, throughout his reign, asked a penny 
from Paris for any enterprise of his. His was the only reign in 
which the Trades of Paris could devote themselves to their own 
problems; and Paris herself devoted her revenues to the needs 
of the city, trying to regain her old life after the English occupa- 
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tion. Louis was well aware that this was the best way to keep 
his capital city for a refuge in time of trouble. 

To be sure, this plan of his for a Trades-Militia cost money, 
but there was something to show for it: a procession with mag- 
nificent banners and costumes, some coats of mail and shining 
weapons—heavy, doubtless, in hands used to more pacific ac- 
tivities. Pride rose in the hearts of those who took part in this 
military pageant, and satisfaction in the heart—if he had one— 
of the King, for here was a body fit to protect him in any dan- 
gerous moment of Burgundian attack and, point of great im- 
portance, it was not costing him a cent! Louis XI. was a financial 
genius. 

But the banners were woven, every one of them, as have been 
most of the banners of the world—upon the loom. How rarely, 
however, have those who did the weaving ever marched under 
them. Indeed, if these were of silk, it is likely that the silk had 
not been made in France. Nevertheless, the solidarity of all the 
weavers was honoured in the flying banners which bore upon 
them the coats-of-arms of the industries. 

Not all the Trades had enough members to warrant a banner: 
then two Trades marched together and their insignia were placed 
side by side. But on every one of the banners, no matter who 
marched under it, there was a white cross, the sign that this pro- 
cession belonged to the King. It was under the command of a 
royal lieutenant; Louis had not forgotten Etienne Marcel and 
his three thousand artisans. 

The superiority in number of the cloth-trades is almost as 
marked here as in that famous tax-list of 1292. The wool-weavers 
had a banner to themselves, so did the linen-weavers, the fullers, 
the card-and-comb-makers, the shearers “with the big shears,” the 
dyers, the tailors, and the hat-makers. The combers and the 
shearers of wool walked side by side under the same banner. 
The bonnet-makers marched with their own specialised fullers. 
The embroiderers, as was quite natural, marched with the paint- 
ers, with the glass-makers and the makers of chasubles—all the 
Church trades. But why, we may ask, should the carpet-weavers 
march with the dice-makers, together with certain dyers of silk 
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and linen cloth? And why the mercers with the spectacle-makers 
and tapestry-weavers? 

A fourth of all the Trades in the procession belonged to the 
cloth-trades, fourteen of the sixty banners, without counting the 
allied industries of needle- and shuttle-makers. The drapers 
themselves marched with the hose-makers, yet, oddly enough, 
not at the head. The “Big Six” did not seem to be playing the 
role it had formerly played in all public ceremonies. 

Another thing we must notice is the absence of the women’s 
trades, the silk-spinners, the ribbon-makers, the silk-purse-and- 
hat-makers, all of which we know were organised as carefully 
as the others. But this was a military parade, a man’s parade; 
it marked a rift in the customs which would widen as time 
went on! 

And there was the King watching his successful enterprise, 
dressed, as always, more dingily than the artisans of his capital. 
Not that this really gave them any additional pride in their own 
costume; the world of workers has always loved the gorgeous- 
ness of pomp and ceremony, and in the Middle Ages it was their 
theatre, their recreation in a peculiar sense. Their interdepend- 
ence was growing more conscious; they knew what part they 
had in the reign of a successful king. I doubt even if the affability 
of Louis’ wife, when she invited the wives of the bourgeois to 
visit her and entertained them as equals, really pleased them. 
They were aware that it all had a purpose. Louis XI. was a 
politician! 

What contrasts in this life! Whatever his father had done 
stimulated him to do the opposite, if possible. Take his visit to 
Rouen, where he made them all happy because he praised their 
cloth as not only being good at the time but as always having 
been good. Had not Charles VII. gone out of his way to say 
the contrary when he was prohibiting the Norman cloth and 
promulgating the rules for Bourges’ drapers? 

Louis XI. even had a Norman Prevost—a man much hated, 
who added to his power by confirming the power of the “Kings 
of the Mercers,” those proud functionaries who had taken ad- 
vantage of the slackening of all the Trades and their rules, to 
get into power, who even claimed in some instances that no 
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trade could exist without acknowledging the local “King of the 
Mercers”’! 

Wherever it was possible Louis XI. reorganised the Trades; 
he gave general rules for all the weavers of France—a code based 
once more upon the ancient one, but which was needed to offset 
the disregard of all regulations which the Hundred Years’ War 
had encouraged. He hobnobbed with the artisans wherever he 
was, and with the merchants, working for the commercial bene- 
fits as pertinaciously as he did to get power over Burgundy. He 
was even polite to English merchants, because he saw the place 
they would hold at Bordeaux in the future commerce. Charles 
VII. had treated the English, wherever he found them, as en- 
emies; Louis XI. treated them as friends. 

Of his disregard of formality and his poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, the whole world was talking—and yet he was the first of 
our kings to insist upon the use of the phrase: “Your Majesty”! 

His father had martyred Jacques Coeur, Louis XI. did all that 
he could to express his high and, apparently, very real admira- 
tion of the man. He knew that Jacques Coeur had established 
the commercial supremacy of France in the Levant; he did what 
he could to make the production of French weavers worthy of 
the market opened to them. 

Yet he did one thing which was, in the end, to destroy the 
old spirit of the Trades more completely than could have been 
done any other way: he created a new royal activity, that of mak- 
ing “masters” in all the trades, by royal permission! In every 
city of his realm, he claimed the right to create, in every trade, 
a master. The master had to pay the King for the royal honour 
accorded him; he did not have to pass the test of the chef-d’ceuvre 
nor pay anything for his admission to the trade itself. It was a 
new way to get money and all the succeeding kings found it an 
excellent way! 

But so greatly had conditions improved under this king that 
no one complained; no one at Paris even seems to have realised 
what power he had given to the Trades in time of possible dis- 
content by having organised them under their banners. To be 
sure Louis had locked up the banners and the arms; they were 
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not to be taken out except at his order, but was he not playing 
with fire? 

“Among all those whom I have ever known,” wrote Philip 
de Comines, his adviser and biographer, “the wisest at getting 
himself out of a difficult position in time of trouble was King 
Louis XI., our master.” Wisest too, of all the kings, good and 
bad, whom we have seen at work, in bringing France out of the 
difficulties which the Hundred Years’ War had created. And 
to do him justice we must add what Comines asserts—‘‘And if 
he imposed upon his subjects, at least he never allowed anyone 
else to do so, whether citizen or stranger.” 


ANNE OF BRITTANY INTRODUCES LININGS: 


Now whether the Bishop of Beauvais had anything to do with 
the matter, I cannot say, but it was he who fought the drapers 
of his town when they wanted to make their restrictions tighter 
by giving all those under Azs jurisdiction the right to weave the 
poorer sorts of cloth “for linings.” This was when the towns 
were striving, after the war with England, to regain something 
of their former happiness. Some of them, like Chartres and 
Montivilliers, that old cloth-town near Havre, had put aside all 
regulations which might hinder energetic persons from becom- 
ing weavers; there was need of more looms! 

But not Beauvais! Her traditional pride was a chain upon 
all initiative, and it was only the position which the Bishop took 
that brought a certain amount of young blood into her veins. 
But linings? When Beauvais had claimed first place in all the 
fairs at Paris and in Champagne for her fine cloth! To descend 
to the weaving of poor cloth! 

And then appeared Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII. 
and daughter-in-law to Louis XI. Her attitude toward linings 
has never been explained; there is a possibility that the cost of 
brocades and cendals seemed too heavy a one. What did she do 
but use the coarsest sort of materials where all the queens before 
her had had the best of silk! Was it because, after the death 
of Louis XI., there was such a reaction in favour of rich clothes 
that Charles VIII. saw the dingy court of his father too suddenly 
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burst into colour, and grew worried? For a hundred years there 
had been little need of any sumptuary law, now one was enacted 
in 1485, against all “pompous dress.” 

Perhaps Anne of Brittany believed she was setting a good ex- 
ample when she stopped the lining, of brocade or satin, a few 
inches from the edge of the robes which opened down the front, 
and replaced it from that point where it was hidden, by inex- 
pensive and ugly materials. 

To be sure, she was a simple person; it is pleasant to recall 
that on her wedding-day she was presented with four and a half 
dozen chemises of the finest linen and six pairs of those enormous 
sheets which were the pride of any housewife—even a royal one. 
Besides, she may have felt a certain responsibility for the ex- 
penditures of the demoiselles who made her little court. These 
were the daughters of the French nobles who, for the first time, 
began to make up the company of the Queen of France. She 
may have wanted to set an example for them. 

At any rate, linings appeared and they lived on, as we all know, 
until the beginning of this century, an odd and ugly contrivance 
for uncertain necessities of the costume, reinforced with buckram, 
now most evidently a lowly linen fabric and not at all of noble 
origin. No longer may we picture folds of heavy cloth, lined 
with cendal or samite, with tartaire or sarcenet. Even the grace- 
ful folds have given way to heavy pleats. 

Sham was taking the place of reality. And what makes it the 
more absurd was that the country was prospering, a sort of gen- 
eral contentment makes it a pleasant epoch to consider. Sham 
might afford a sense of economy to those who used only a small 
part of imported silks, of Lyons imports; it did not help the 
drapers. Even the men’s costumes began to alter. Pourpoints 
which appeared to be made of serge of Arras, or of the best 
ostade, had—leather backs! Sleeves, where they did not show, 
were made of leather, the velvet was there only between elbow 
and wrist. 

Sometimes coarse cloth was used in place of leather, as in those 
jackets (gilets) worn today by the valets-de-chambres, the body 
of striped red and black, the sleeves of black linen or cotton— 
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for these are the direct descendants of the pourpoints of Charles 
VII.’s reign. 

Those who did benefit were the tissutiers, the weavers of nar- 
row silk, and the passementiers, whose work was all the more 
in demand because of the change in the lining material, for a 
band of broad passementerie might take the place of brocade 
now. 

The tissutiers of Lyons got their rules the year after Columbus 
discovered America, and Charles VIII. had ridden off to fight 
Italy, wearing a fine piece of Italian brocade for his saye, which 
was now a jacket. 

There must have been some spirit of wandering at this time, 
for Charles VIII. might better have stayed home and continued 
his very sincere work for the happiness of his subjects. The 
Italian brocades lured him across his frontiers just as the wealth 
of the Indies beckoned to Columbus. Spain was to lose her 
vigour as a result of one man’s search for treasure in strange 
places; France was to see her Gothic age give way to the—Renais- 
sance. 

Perhaps if Italian brocades and velvets had not aroused in 
Charles so much covetousness, he would not have undertaken 
this excursion; it seems almost as though that old enchantment 
which silk had had for the invaders of Gaul was at work again, 
reinforced by all the beauties of fafteenth-century Italy. And as 
the King of France marched valiantly into that country, followed 
by lackeys in cloth-of-gold and Italian velvets, by the finest artil- 
lery to be found in Europe, he must have met, long before he 
reached the frontier, vague and hurrying shapes which dissolved 
into mist as he approached, only to form again as he passed— 
Italian shadows which pervaded all the towns of southern and 
central France, preparing them for a greater invasion. 

Then he came back, bringing great quantities of all the stuffs 
for which Italian weavers were famous; one long line of carts 
alone was loaded with over forty tons of booty and came into 
France by way of Lyons! More than that, Charles brought home 
with him a score of artisans and artists, among them a woman’s 
tailor to make clothes “in the Italian way,” which seems to have 
pleased him; another, a master velvet-maker, for the cut velvets. 
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But it was not a happy home-coming: the Dauphin, a child 
of three—and of great promise, they said—died as his father 
crossed the border. And then, as though it were an allegory, 
Charles VIII. died from the effects of a blow upon the head 
when he struck it against the lintel of a low Gothic door; he 
had not bowed his head humbly enough before the old inherit- 
ance of France. Yet his reign saw more comfort in France than 
it had known since the days of Charles V.; and those whose des- 
tinies we follow, the weavers, were at work in peace! 

Anne of Brittany married the successor of Charles, and saw 
again an expedition go into Italy. She was as much against it 
as she had been against that of 1492; for that we may almost 
forgive her her linings which, although twice a queen, and a 
duchess of Brittany besides, she continued to use in her court 
costumes. 

Good news in France itself; everyone who could work was 
hard at work and full of confidence in the future; the King, 
Louis XII., was called the “father of his people” and although 
he preferred Cicero, on the duties of rulers, to religious admoni- 
tion he was earnest and honest and helped France as a good 
king can. He confirmed all the laws of Louis XI. and Charles 
VIII. which protected industry and commerce; he confirmed the 
city fathers of Lyons in their hold upon the industry of their 
town which they liked to call “free,” since it was they and not 
the Trade which made the rules and enforced them. 

We must write it down, however, that he gave his son-in-law, 
the Duke of Valois, that special privilege of creating a master in 
each trade in each town; the chains were being forged which 
were to hold the Trades closer and closer to the King! But we 
must also write it down, that at the marriage of his daughter 
Claude to Francis I., in 1514, there were ten thousand men 
“dressed as richly as the King and as the new bridegroom.” 
There had never been so many shops as Paris now boasted; all 
over France, where there had been one merchant there were 
now fifty, writes a contemporary. The statutes which had been 
given the serge- and silk-weavers were in full force. At Nimes 
it was not only wool but silk which was beginning to be woven. 
The eight knit-goods masters of Troyes asked—and obtained— 
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permission from Louis XII. to have a confrérie. In Paris the 
knit-goods trade was claiming its right to march in procession 
with “the Big Six,” the Trades of greatest importance; they were 
more important, they said, than the money-changers, now that 
money was so much more stable. And the money-changers, who 
had so diminished in numbers that it was hard to keep up the 
expense of their position as one of the Big Six, were glad to yield 
their place. 


SELVAGE: 


The Bishop of Beauvais, when he gave permission to his people 
to assert their independence of the drapers of Beauvais by weav- 
ing poorer qualities of cloth, made one condition: these materials 
must have a selvage by which they could be recognised. 

Who of us today, looking casually at a selvage along a piece 
of cloth, has ever considered its former importance? And yet 
we might fill a volume with the story of selvages; perhaps we 
might even find out when they were first used and where. 

We have their record in the rules of Flanders early in the 
thirteenth century; in old English they were called “lists,” which 
was nearer than “selvage” to the French word lisiére. It was 
never an easy thing to weave, for selvage was put on as an edge 
in order to make the piece of cloth “toe the line.’ The yarn 
used in it had to be specially prepared so that the finishing and 
dyeing of the cloth might not affect it too much; it had to be 
firmer than the cloth and absolutely regular. If it was a wide 
selvage the threads of its warp had to be longer than those of 
the piece of cloth it was woven along, and the added length had 
to be distributed evenly along its length; this took skill. But 
when the cloth had shrunk in its finishing and dyeing, the selvage 
would then be smooth, firm and unchanging towards what was 
within. 

How natural it would be, then, that a piece of work which 
took so much care and held a place of responsibility towards the 
material itself, should come to assume a personal réle in the life 
of the weaver. 

When Charles VII. visited Rouen he gave the drapers there 
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the power to punish anyone who imitated their selvage—one 
which they had chosen for the cloth of Rouen: this selvage was 
to be made up of three threads of the colour of the cloth itself, 
then four threads of a doubled or twisted yarn of another colour, 
then again three threads the colour of the cloth. This was equiv- 
alent to giving Rouen a local trade-mark. And it was one which 
they protected jealously. 

There was a lively row when the little town of Ourthe once 
had the effrontery to use the distinctive selvage of Elbeuf, whose 
cloth was famous. Suburbs of cloth-towns often took advantage 
of their geographical position to use whatever distinctive mark 
or selvage the great houses had made known to the world. But 
punishment always followed swiftly, so long as the drapers were 
well-organised. 

The place of the selvage was increased as time went on. When 
the Royal Manufactures made their appearance, those devoted 
to the making of cloth were always given a special selvage. The 
one given by the King to Van Robais (in Picardy), in the seven- 
teenth century, was blue with four threads of gold colour be- 
tween the blue and the cloth. And any piece of cloth imitating 
this selvage was to be confiscated by officers of the King. 

But this gift of a selvage had been the final sign of royal ap- 
provai, for long before it was bestowed Van Robais had begged 
for one of red, and then, somewhat later, for one of “Swiss red” 
with threads of blue between it and the cloth. When it arrived, 
it was the aurore with blue. And it was not long before a com- 
petitor began to use one so much like it, that when the investiga- 
tion proved the point, he was told to use neither gold nor any 
tone of yellow. 

The selvage which the Bishop of Beauvais gave to his poor 
weavers was red. Selvage is to cloth what a margin is to the 
page, and the notes embroidered upon it, the name or sign of 
the weaver or of his town, would make interesting reading if 
time had spared it to us. But the cloth antiquary has to be con- 
tent with what others tell him of these bits of history. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SPIDER-WEB—SILK STOCKINGS AND A SHADOW-—A SPANISH 
TRADE-MARK—CALAIS RETURNED TO FRANCE-——ONE MAN'S COS- 
TUME-—CHARLES IX. ENTERS PARIS--HENRY III.——A GARDEN-—— 
LYONS AGAIN 


THE SPIDER-WEB: 


What must have been the surprise of that weaver who passed 
by the walls of the Louvre on his way to the Place Maubert, 
to hear within them the heavy sounds of masonry falling. If 
he had put down the bale of cloth he was carrying to the dyers 
and made inquiry, he would have been told that the great cen- 
tral tower was being taken down—at the order of the King! 

The strong towers of Philip Augustus, which had been lifted 
even higher by Charles V., were being demolished by order of 
Francis I., lover of all things Italian! To the man standing there 
in the sunshine, the need of transforming a feudal castle into an 
Italian palace was not patent; he had looked upon those walls 
and upon what he could see of the towers as unalterable. It was 
as though someone today should try to destroy Notre-Dame on 
the plea that only steel structures could be tolerated in this, our 
modern world. The Louvre had stood three and a half cen- 
turies and did not show its age except in the deepening tones 
of its masonry. 

But Francis I. was right. He must make ready for the Medici. 
No one could expect an Italian woman whose passion was power, 
to live where Saint Louis had lived. The weaver, watching and 
listening, was not aware of what lay ahead, but his heart must 
have been heavy. Why could not kings be content with what 
they received as inheritance, protect and defend that which was 
of France? 

Charles VIII. had gone into Italy as a country cousin to a most 
subtle and sophisticated city relative; Francis I. brought up in 
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Savoy, had been lacking in neither subtlety nor sophistication 
when he went across the frontier, and what he had brought back 
was of far greater significance—I almost said, danger—than any 
forty tons of booty from Italian cities. Already the changes were 
evident everywhere, but as the stones of the Louvre fell and the 
dust rose, there was no one in Paris who did not feel it. And 
before the task of rebuilding was little more than begun the 
King died! 

It may not be good to speak of a man’s end before we have 
looked upon him at his beginning, for the shadow of it will fall 
upon all the early years, but the end is so often in the first acts 
that we can understand them better if we realise what they lead 
to. There was the Field of the Cloth-of-Gold when Francis had 
been King but five years; the King of England and the King 
of France met together there to impress each other. A whole 
city was erected over night, as it were; each King had his palace 
prepared for him and all his immense retinue. 

But this display was not enough; Francis had magnificent tents 
set up, tents which served no purpose unless it was to give to 
this meeting something of the ancient display of Saracen meet- 
ing Crusader. The tents were of heavy tapestry and rich brocade; 
they were lined with velvets—from Italy and Spain. Could we 
see them today we might marvel at them as did the English lords 
who had accompanied their King; and then we might have 
agreed with those who deplored the tremendous expense. For 
it was said that many a nobleman who was there with the King 
of France, had spent the whole of his fortune upon his clothes; 
that he wore his forests and his mills upon his back. And the 
days of festivity which the two royal groups spent together, the 
tournaments and the banquets, cost their respective countries a 
fortune too. But France was prosperous; the three reigns of 
Louis XI., Charles VIII. and Louis XII. lent to the early years 
of this one, all the comfort and contentment it could demand. 

Francis I. caught the fancy of his people by his exuberance and 
lavish expenditure; he answered to their ideal conception of a 
young and chivalrous king. On his part he may be said to have 
turned his face away from France towards a country with a classic 
tradition and to have preferred the memory of the Romans to 
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the few and scattered memories of the Gauls they had conquered. 

But what any cloth antiquary must notice is this: the classic 
Greeks and Romans who were in such favour would never have 
dressed as did the King and his “gentlemen” (for the feudal 
lords had become that!). Here at a court always en voyage you 
would never have found the lightest trace of toga or Greek man- 
tle. The fashion in dress was at the very antipodes of such dig- 
nity: everything in the costume of the men had been shortened, 
and what there was left gave way to a sort of network of passe- 
ments, of braid and cord. 

And not a simple network at that, but one following the fan- 
tasy lines of Italian brocades. The only ancient garment which 
it in any way resembled was one of Greece, called an agrenon, 
which (please remark!) was worn by bacchanals and soothsayers. 
The one worn by the statue of Apollo found at Hadrian’s villa 
in Rome is so perfectly sculptured that we may compare it with 
some of the Renaissance costumes. But the agrenon was a simple 
net of wool, and lacked all the complexity of those worn by 
Francis [. 

Even the housings of the horses turned into this sort of coarse 
and heavy lacework of bands and ribbons. We can understand 
why the ribbon-makers of Rouen, who claimed to have had their 
statutes in 1292, came to the King for their confirmation in 1524; 
for whenever an industry becomes prosperous, it has need of rules 
and regulations in full force. We can understand, too, why the 
Rouen weavers of cloth-of-gold, who claimed that their statutes 
had been given them two years before the ribbon-makers, should 
demand the King’s signature in 1531. Rouen was a rich town 
now of two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, ready to 
compete whenever occasion offered with the best of Paris, whose 
numbers, it was said, had increased to four hundred thousand. 

Ribbons were in greater demand than taffeta, because those 
slits in the puffed-out garments had to be filled; if you could 
afford it, you used taffeta as a lining which showed through 
wherever the outer material had been cut; but if you could not 
afford taffeta, you could at least have a piece of ribbon of the 
desired colour neatly fastened to give the effect of a lining. The 
tissutiers, with their narrow widths of silk and satin, were in a 
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strategic position. And it was not long after this that the fine 
paper which they used to put between the folds of their silk came 
to be called tissue paper. 

With the fashioning of whole garments from nothing but 
“trimmings,” the demand for fine cloth waned and the drapers 
of Paris began to disappear; it is at this time, and in this reign, 
that Paris took a decided turn towards luxury trades and the 
weavers of cloth sought other localities. We hear little of them 
in this reign except in Picardy, where their sayetterie is so men- 
aced by the fine cloth of Flanders that the King obligingly pro- 
hibits the importation of Flemish woollen fabrics. 

That protects the industry in the north; in the south outcry 
is raised against the cloth of Catalonia and Perpignan and their 
cloth, too, is excluded. But what makes the situation of the 
north more interesting to us is that we find Amiens, the town 
which so feared to receive the people of Arras, doing its best 
to protect its monopoly of sayetterie! 

So there 7s a secret! Amiens is afraid of its getting spread 
abroad through the weavers in the suburbs and surrounding coun- 
tryside; a rule is made that no cloth coming under the head of 
sayetterie, no cloth demanding the use of the yarn called sayette, 
shall be woven outside of the town walls. The aldermen give 
a certain length of time for the country weavers to move them- 
selves into town, if they wish to keep on at this work; if not, 
let them beware of working, as they have been, upon what be- 
longs exclusively now to Amiens: sayetterie. 

Flanders is not menaced so much that she must stop her work, 
and we know that Roubaix and Tourcoing were busy upon this 
same fine wool-cloth as they had been for a hundred years, as 
they would be for several hundred other years. Cloth secrets 
are hard to keep. 

The ones to profit most from the new situation were the mer- 
cers, who imported, as always, silks, velvets, ribbons, gold and 
silver cords, fringes and tassels, plumes and artificial flowers, to 
say nothing of the pearls and precious stones used to embroider 
every garment from head to foot. The King, aware of the great 
wealth amassed by these men, was particularly awake to the 
growing tyranny of the “Kings of the Mercers.” He tried to 
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take from them the power which they had enjoyed for over a 
century; he saw how no one could enter any of the trades allied 
to theirs without buying letters of consent from them. 

What was of supreme importance to industry was that only 
the rich apprentice had any chance of becoming a master; only 
the masters who found favour in the eyes of the local “king” 
could be appointed to the jurés; and anyone who offended the 
amour-propre of the mercers or their kings, found himself rapidly 
being put out of business: it was a growing plutocracy, richer 
every year because of new inventions for extorting money from 
the trades. 

Francis I. may have recognised the danger to industry in all 
this, but it is certain that he recognised how much money was 
going into the pockets of the mercers which might much better 
be going into his. He did not, however, find himself strong 
enough to fight them and dethrone the kings; financially they 
were in a better situation than he was and they let him know it. 

Lyons, on the other hand, approached him for help at just that 
point where they had combated Louis XI.: they asked him to 
favour their new enterprise due to the initiative of two Italia‘.., 
Turquet and Nariz of Piedmont. The Lyonnais who had be 
practising the fabrication of brocades in the Italian style, wan. - 
weavers from that country to come and settle in their city 
the Rhone and give their native weavers a chance to profit 
their skill. 

Silk, imported fur so ruany centuries into Lyons, to be sen. 
all over France anu ~* aorthern countries, had done its work 
Taffetas were as fam.itar there as sayetterie was at Amien: 
When Louis XII. had passed through Lyons in 1507, they ha.! 
had a great pageant in his honour: on a temporary stage at ‘ic 
gate of the city all the virtues—Strength, Prudence, Dilige:: = 
and Courage—were represented by young girls dressed in taffeta. 
The colours were carefully chosen: red for strength, blue (pers) 
for Prudence, yellow for Diligence; and for Courage—violet. 
Other personages were also dressed in silk. Louis XII. must 
have been impressed! 

But this silk had been imported, if not from Italy, then from 
Avignon; and the importations were what allowed Lyons to 
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feel rich enough to risk weaving a little herself, if Francis I. 
would present to her one of those mystic charters, without which 
any industry could not feel itself officially alive. 

This charter invited the velvet-makers of Genoa and other 
towns to come into Lyons and settle there with their wives and 
children; they would be received as citizens without having to 
be naturalised or made to pay any sort of tax or give any sort 
of bond. Turquet and Nariz benefited by this invitation, were 
given an advance of funds and set up their looms in 1536. 

One other event of this year we must not forget either: Fran- 
cis I. had three dozen and a half shirts made of the finest batiste, 
“with high collars and worked with silk and gold thread.” But 
he could not claim too great a distinction in this extravagance 
for, six years before, his friend, Henry VIII. of England, had 
had six shirts made from twenty-two ells of cameryk, which— 
for all its spelling—we know was the same as batiste! 

And that year—another fashion note—Rabelais, who had been 
studying medicine at Montpellier, had finished the story of Pan- 
tagruel and of Gargantua, whose costumes he had described as 
being of sound cloth and solid “frieze.” 

Francis I. had busied himself with questions such as Jacques 
Coeur had undertaken to answer: the relations of the East with 
France; and although there were criticisms in several quarters 
when it became known that he had made a treaty with a “heathen 
Sultan,” nevertheless the wiser men of the country realised what 
it meant that French merchant ships were to be protected by 
so powerful a potentate; it meant, too, a market for cloth at just 
that period when the domestic demand was a small one. 

The serges being woven at Sommicres and at Nimes were 
fine enough now to export to the most critical markets; the cloth 
of Berri could take up its path again with certainty of pleasing; 
there was not a cloth-town but could benefit, if it wished to 
weave for a distant world. They were all a little slow in taking 
advantage of this new opening, for the very spirit of the Trades 
was to hold in rather than give forth; the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion precluded a free movement towards capturing foreign mar- 
kets; we still have something of that instinct in our industries 


today. 
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But when it came to protecting the home market from foreign 
cloth and silk, we were lively enough and persistent in our efforts. 
Francis I., for all his interest in classic literature and art, had a 
sound regard for industry, and when he gave to Lyons the mo- 
nopoly of all foreign silk from Italy, to Narbonne and Bayonne 
that coming from Spain, he was organising the import trade very 
wisely. 

He interested himself in tapestry-making too, and raised a 
storm in Paris by giving privileges to a set of shops over on the 
rue Saint-Denis, in a building where he established a school for 
weaving. As for the school for making tapestry at Fontainebleau, 
the remarkable thing there was that, although the teachers were 
Italian, the workers under them were all French. 

It is in this reign, too, that we see the first serious effort to 
spread the planting of the mulberry tree. A man by the name 
of Godefroy planted the trees at Paris and hoped, somewhat 
prematurely, to render France independent of all foreign silk- 
worms. 

Then came a commercial treaty with Denmark and Sweden 
which increased the sale of French cloth in those countries and 
opened a market for the dyestuffs made from saffron and pastel: 
Picardy and the country around Orléans profited from this act 
of the King. There is indeed more light than shadow in this 
reign, and yet there is something within each act which seems 
to link it to the destruction of the Louvre; even those chateaux 
along the Loire which were to be the pride of France for cen- 
turies, the enchanted playground of today for the whole world, 
even these cannot make up for the loss of a great structure into 
whose stones had crept the strong and vital spirit of the thirteenth 
century! 


SILK STOCKINGS AND A SHADOW: 


Elizabeth of England, they say, marvelled at the fine silk stock- 
ings which Henry II. wore upon his well-shaped legs, and per- 
haps they are of greater importance than the rest of his costume, 
for within a short time the whole world of courtiers will be 
wearing them and the stocking-knitters will be well pleased. 
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At Lyons, where Henri and Catherine de’ Medici pay the usual 
formal visit demanded from each new king, the city has changed: 
tall houses rise story after story, with care only for the windows 
that there may be light for the new silk-looms, growing in num- 
bers every day. It is like a great factory and one in which the 
weavers are in a class by themselves, under the rule of the city 
fathers, the “Consulate.” 

Turquetti and a Lyonnais named Viard have organised a cor- 
poration for the velvet-makers, but it is kept within the jurisdic- 
tion of the old town government and the city boasts of its free- 
dom, even though Henry II. has given a set of statutes to it. At 
Lyons they are making velvets like those of Genoa, taffetas like 
those of Florence and damask like that of Venice and Lucca; 
they are trying out every pattern of the brocades and other sorts 
of silk. 

But the most striking thing which Henry II. might have ob- 
served, if he had wanted to, was that now the silk men of Lyons 
march in front of the foreign merchants from Italy. Former 
kings had seen them following humbly after these rich middle- 
men of the silk-trade. They will never again do that; Lyons is 
in the foreground. The Cardinal, they write, too, is wearing 
red camelot—undoubtedly of silk: it is a gala occasion, and pros- 
perity is still smiling upon the place. 

Henry II. gives statutes to the silk-weavers of Avignon and 
creates a competitor, but not a dangerous one. At Paris now the 
emphasis is upon dyeing rather than weaving, and it is almost 
like a belated triumph of the dyers’ trade, which had so long 
been subjugated to the drapers’. Around 1550, six hundred thou- 
sand pieces of cloth are being dyed every year and finished with 
growing pride. At Paris the new Hotel de Ville, upon the site 
of Etienne Marcel’s “meson de ville,” is being built in Italian 
style, although the first plans for it were Gothic. The fringe- 
makers and the “prettifiers” and the button-makers all have new 
charters, as is quite natural, since the fashions have not changed 
and Henry II., although he wears black and white out of respect 
for Diana of Poitier’s widowhood, is not less lavish with passe- 
menteries and trimmings than his father. 

But the real talk of Paris is about the triumph of the stock- 
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ing-makers (bonnetiers) over the mercers. After all, Francis I. 
did shake the authority of these rich importers, and the Prevost 
of Merchants has taken the side of the knit-goods trade. The 
mercers have been encroaching upon them, selling silk and wool 
stockings in competition with the stocking-makers. Hereafter, 
says the Prevost, the mercers may only sell knit-goods of any sort 
at wholesale; those who knit the bonnets, the caps and the hosiery 
are to have the chance to sell retail. 

News like this will reach Troyes and set it humming, for they 
have just received ¢hezr new statutes, and although they do not 
know that they have entered upon a long career, and that in 
the twentieth century their town will look more like a sixteenth- 
century town than almost any other industrial city of France, 
they are aware of changes. From now on stockings will rarely 
be cut out of serge and blanchet and fustian; these clumsy cover- 
ings for the legs have given way to the better fitting ones, being 
knitted all through the region in such quantities that they will 
soon be exported: yet the weavers lose by the change. 


A SPANISH TRADE-MARK: 


But what is this story of French weavers that we hear? The 
looms of Montivilliers are producing cloth and putting upon it 
the seal, the mark, of the imported Spanish frieze! For it seems 
that about this time the Spanish fabric was extremely popular. 
Much of it came by way of Antwerp, which leads an ancient 
apologist for the behaviour of Montivilliers, to say that he sus- 
pects much of it was being woven in Holland. 

There were two marks—that on the best quality was a spear, 
that on the next best quality was two keys: “I do not find that 
the sellers of this cloth who use the mark are doing anything 
very bad,” says the writer. “Certainly these friezes are very good 
and almost as good as those which are brought from Antwerp.” 

And he goes on to say that indeed he thinks that the mer- 
chants who are using this mark are really benefactors: first be- 
cause they sell their goods cheaper than the importers and sec- 
ondly because they are attracting attention to the work of French 
weavers—in spite of the buyers. The fault he finds is that his 
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compatriots like too well whatever comes from foreign lands; 
it serves them right to be misled! As for the Spaniards whose 
marks are being used, are they not always well treated by the 
French people? In return, it is not so much that these marks 
should be taken! The real matter for pride is that no one who 
has bought the frieze of Montivilliers with its Spanish sword or 
its two keys, has ever complained of the cloth! 

We need not apologise for this gentleman nor for the ones 
who “adapted” a foreign trade-mark to their own use; the fact 
that its significance was great enough to affect the purchase of 
cloth is proof that those of us today who demand the protection 
of trade-marks, would have sided with the Spanish weavers in 
1551, had they brought any pressure to bear. They may never 
have heard of the theft of their mark, and they may have won- 
dered why their cloth was not selling so well. 

Unless, of course, the weavers of Antwerp were the ones to 
feel the loss of the mark which they had “borrowed”! After 
all, the frieze which Charlemagne thought good enough to send 
to Harun-al-Raschid, was first made in Flanders; it may have 
seemed presumptuous of the Spaniards to begin to weave it for 
export. Who knows where these questions might lead us? 


CALAIS RETURNED TO FRANCE: 


The last English stronghold in France has been regained by 
the Duke of Guise—just as Jeanne d’Arc said it would be—al- 
though a little tardily. The store-house for English wool, where 
for over a hundred years English wool merchants have met each 
other on the soil of Flanders, is given to the conqueror and 
called from that day to this the “Hétel de Guise.” 

But the shadow that falls upon France, in spite of this victory, 
is of that religious conflict, which is to break into civil war after 
the death of Henry II. Impossible to believe that the country 
which has risen from the ashes of the Hundred Years’ War and 
has known comfort once more, should again go upon the path 
of civil conflict! | 

And this time, as never before, it will be the Trades who take 
sides: the corporations and the confréries will be torn asunder 
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by suspicion which leads to bloodshed; it will be in the little 
houses that the bitterest spirit will express itself, and in the 
end... 
After many years, the weavers of France will wonder whether 
it was not some spider in that web which caught the translucent 
gleams of Italian art which did this thing. But they will not 
dare to say so until those three sons of a Catherine de’ Medici 
and her husband, the heir of a Francis I., have passed through 
Paris in many processions—some of them the cortéges of death. 
And even then the weavers may find it best to listen to the noise 
of their looms rather than to the stories which are told in the 


dark! 


ONE MAN’S COSTUME: 


Blaise de Montluc was Marshal of France under Henry II., and 
in 1555 he was helping Sienna against the Imperial forces; this 
was his costume as he himself described it: “Hose (chausses) of 
crimson velvet, covered with gold passementerie and slit abun- 
dantly, and well made. I took my vest or jacket (pourpoint) 
of the same material and make, a shirt embroidered with crim- 
son silk and gold braid, very rich (and at that time we were 
wearing the collars of our shirts open), then I took a leather 
neck-piece, and had them put on me the neck-piece of my arms 
which was well gilded. At that time I was wearing grey and 
white as my colours, and I had a hat of grey silk made in the 
German fashion, with a big silver cord and plumes and an 
aigrette, well-silvered. The hats worn at this time did not cover 
the head as well as they do today. Then I put on a jacket of 
grey velvet trimmed with little pieces of silver braid, two fingers 
apart from each other, and lined with silver cloth which showed 
a where the slits were made and finished with the silver 

raid.” 

The German hat was the large, broad-brimmed one, so often 
painted by Diirer and very popular in France. The velvets Mont- 
luc wore could scarcely have been made in France, although the 
trimmings might have been made either at Paris or Rouen, Lyons 
or Avignon. The gorgeousness of such costumes lingers like 
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some fairy-tale description, but it did not mean much to French 
drapers; only the mercers who imported the velvets and con- 
trolled the passementerie trades could have been pleased to see 
the Marshal in his regalia. 

Velvets were a necessity; when Flanders prohibited silks, in 
order to help her cloth-trade, she took care not to exclude velvets; 
formal costumes had been too long made of crimson velvet or 
of velvets which, like Montluc’s, were in the colours personal 
to the wearer. 


CHARLES IX. ENTERS PARIS: 


The bells of Saint-Barthélemy had not yet been rung when 
Ronsard, at the request of the Trades of Paris, wrote a sonnet 
which was to be read to the sickly and weak-willed son of Cath- 
erine de’ Medici, entering the Capital in 1571. 

What light this strange procession which went forward to 
meet the King, throws upon the Paris drapers and dyers, mer- 
cers and fullers—for they were all there, decked out as splendidly 
as though no civil war had all but destroyed them, body and soul. 
And the account of their appearance, with innumerable details, 
was written down as a souvenir of the occasion and published 
with Ronsard’s sonnet. 

The King, pale and without interest, was to sit upon a dais 
covered with a “Turkish carpet,” under a canopy of “rich vel- 
vet”; the seat itself covered with another velvet sown with the 
inevitable gold fleurs-de-lys. He was called upon to review a 
parade of Paris, which began with all the learned doctors of the 
University: the “professors of the Arts and the Sciences, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin and Other Philosophies. The Rector of the Uni- 
versity was in his robe of scarlet and his green hood; he had his 
dozen beadles with him, carrying their maces of gilded silver.” 

The religious orders followed, in their robes of bure or blanchet 
—brown, grey, white or black, as the case might be. The cos- 
tumes of those who followed had evidently been chosen with 
an eye to harmony: the first third wore hose and pourpoint of 
white trimmed with bands of red velvet and with scarfs of grey 
taffeta. The second third wore grey with bands of red velvet 
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and the scarf of white taffeta. The third contingent wore red 
hose and pourpoint trimmed with bands of white velvet; their 
scarfs were likewise of white taffeta. 

But all these made but a sober appearance compared with the 
escort of the King, who wore pendent sleeves of brilliant red 
velvet, “so trimmed with passementerie, cords and braiding that 
there was little of it left to see. They wore hats of black velvet 
trimmed with plumes of the King’s colours; and the cords were 
made of large pearls mingled with diamonds, rubies and other 
precious stones of inestimable value. Their pourpoints were of 
crimson satin. 

“After these marched Master Claude Marcel, Prevost of Mer- 
chants, having a costume half of red velvet and half of tan velvet 
lined with martin, his saye of crimson satin with gold buttons. 
His mule was harnessed with a harness of black velvet, fringed 
with gold and with gilded buckles and nails; the housing was 
banded and fringed the same way and dragged upon the ground. 

“Before the Prevost marched four footmen wearing his colours, 
and two tall lackeys were at his sides, one of whom carried the 
keys of the city attached to a thick cord of silver and silk in the 
royal colours, which hung from a staff covered with red velvet 
and braided in silver. 

“The four Aldermen who followed were dressed in the same 
fashion except that they wore over their costume the panels of 
black silk. The other city officials wore costumes of black satin; 
the lesser ones wore black damask, and the guards, black velvet.” 

Then follows the description of the costumes of tan velvet 
which the Grocers and Apothecaries wore, the violet velvet of 
the Wholesale Merchants and Mercers, the blue velvet, lined with 
lynx, of the Furriers, the tan of the Knit-goods, the dull red of 
the Goldsmiths. But it was not alone their robes, their pour- 
points and plumed hats which distinguished this procession: there 
were the banners, although the author of this book published in 
1572, does not mention them. 

In whatever order the Trades marched, the Big Six were sure 
to be leading; their usual order was: Drapers, Grocers, Mercers, 
Furriers, Money-Changers (now the Knit-goods), Goldsmiths 
and Jewellers. The coat-of-arms of each Trade was embroidered 
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or painted upon the banner. The Drapers had a yardstick and 
five bolts of cloth piled on top of each other: the Mercers had 
Saint Louis, wearing an ermine mantle; the Goldsmiths had two 
gold crowns, two vases and fleurs-de-lys; the Bonnetiers, scissors 
and four thistles. All the other Trades had their banners; the 
Dyers were proud of a very rich one. 

It may have been weariness which prevented the writer de- 
scribing the banners: of the citizens, “the thirty-two principal 
citizens and the notable merchants of the city,” he gives us no 
description beyond saying that “they were exceedingly well- 
dressed.” Of the soldiers, too, the hundred musketeers on foot, 
the fifty on horseback, he says nothing more than “richly out- 
fitted.” Of the one hundred notaries and the thirty-two officers 
of the court of justice, the Chatelet, he writes that they were 
“dressed in long robes with scarfs of black velvet or satin.” The 
Royal Prevost with his three lieutenants of the courts, “Civil, 
Criminal and Private,’ wore the customary scarlet robes, given 
to them so long ago by Saint Louis; and they have those strange 
wizard caps, high and peaked. Others wear large capes of scarlet 
and their mortar-board hats are of black velvet bordered with 
gold. 

Altogether, this is the most interesting part of the procession 
for us, although the writer goes into detail as he tells of the 
seal of the King carried on a pillow, borne by a horse whose 
housing of royal blue, fleur-de-lysed velvet drags with dignity 
upon the Paris pavements. 

Charles [X., whose colours are the pale grey and white colours 
which must have made even more wan this tired kingling, wore 
white armour. (You may see some of it at the Louvre today, 
with its damascened beauty!) His saye is of silver and white 
brocade, fringed and braided with silver; white plumes, pearl 
cords, precious stones, ornament his velvet hat. The housing of 
his horse is of the same brocade as his saye. 

The squires wore crimson velvet embroidered in silver, with 
white boots and gilded spurs. The usher was in white velvet, 
and there were twenty-four archers around the King. They, 
too, may have gloried in white and silver, but the archers of the 
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Duke of Anjou, his brother, were resplendent in green velvet 
and silver. 

As for the rest of the procession, the narrator contents himself 
with writing, “well-armed, well-dressed and well-mounted,” and 
explains that since the rest of the escort of Charles are not of 
the city of Paris, their costumes cannot be expected “to be of much 
interest to the reader”! From this we can see that the pride of 
Paris in Paris fashions was very real in this last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

In the midst of civil wars and suspicion, this glimpse of the 
effort Paris is making to appear at its best, before the second of 
the three sons of a Medici, has in it something of the heroic. 
We need not deceive ourselves, there is no triviality in describing 
the parade of the bourgeois and the Trades. The spirit of those 
who had arranged this review of the capital by the King of 
France is shown best in the quotation put over the rustic portal 
“erected in the Tuscan style,” through which the King entered 
the one street for all such processions—the rue Saint-Denis. It 
read: 


“There the spiders weave their webs among the arms of war, 
Sign of peace and forgetfulness of quarrels.” 


This was in Latin, but there followed in native tongue the 
earnest wish that—God helping—there would follow an honest 
administration of justice in order that all things might again 
be re-established and replaced in their ancient state and in obedi- 
ence to the King. 

Here spoke the city of Paris, tired of dissension! 

The last lines of Ronsard’s sonnet said it perfectly, if we re- 
member that in spite of the weariness, courage was not exhausted: 


“The more one crushes with the foot the flower of saffron, 
The more it flourishes; 
Thus, too, of France its grandeur— 
The more it’s trodden on, the greater it becomes.” 
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HENRY III: 


On the same evening of the day of the procession we have just 
followed, the city of Paris presented to the King a silver piece, 
the work of its best silversmiths. Upon it he was figured as a 
Jupiter—poor boy! 

His brother, who in three short and terrible years would suc- 
ceed him, was represented as Pluto, god of the underworld! Was 
this daring, or undigested classicism? 

But whether one or the other, it was true: Henry III. sat at 
his dressing-table, among his perfumes and powders, while his 
mother ruled in circuitous fashion and the six thousand idle 
serge-weavers of Picardy starved. Silk—as though it had lost 
none of its seduction since the days when it conquered the Per- 
sians and passed out into Greece and Rome and up to the bar- 
barians—silk was at work in France. 

Twenty and thirty costumes are needed by any courtier; there 
must be one for each day of the month; extravagance is de 
rigueur. Even the court pages wear brocades. There is a wed- 
ding, which in the money of today, cost seventy million francs. 
And men are killing each other in the name of religion. 

Silks are coming from Lyons; silks are being dyed at Paris; 
d’Aubigny has written for us some of the names of the fash- 
ionable colours—those by which Paris dyers are growing richer 
every day: “Wine, orange, turquoise, pastel, flax-grey, pansy, 
peach-blossom, verdigris, straw, canary, ox-blood, silver, grey- 
pearl.” 

These are all quite conventional and could be duplicated today 
at any dyer’s, but the list goes on, growing incomprehensible: 
“Tsabelle, zigollin, king’s colour, sad friend, rye-flower, summer 
grey, dying flower, Judas colour, dawn, dying monkey, poisoned 
monkey, sick Spaniard, dying Spaniard, smoked beef, amourous 
desire, chimney-sweep, kiss-me, ghost, flamelot of sulphur, the 
happy widow, dying blue, scratched face,” and others which do 
not bear repetition. Could there be any greater commentary upon 
the fashion at court? 

Indeed not, if they all had the same sort of origin as the colour 
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isabelle. That colour we still have today, a sort of café-au-lait; 
and it was named from a chemise which Isabelle, daughter of 
Philip II., put on when her husband began the siege of Ostend. 
Not that it was anything but pure white when she donned it. 
It was doubtless of the finest bleached Holland linen, such as all 
the royal ladies of Europe were wearing. 

But Isabelle, with passion, declared that she would not take it 
off until her husband won his siege. 

And the siege had lasted three years! 

The short puffs, which took the place of pantaloons and neces- 
sitated silk stockings of exorbitant length, are disappearing as 
though they had been censured by the ghost of that monkish 
writer who found the clothes worn before the Battle of Crécy 
sufficient reason for the defeat of the French. It is not, however, 
the word of a monk which has brought the change; it is the 
prophecy of a soothsayer which has foretold a violent death for 
one of the Guises, for the Cardinal of Lorraine. And has it not 
been proven that daggers can be carried in these bouffant hose, 
no matter how short they are? 

The Cardinal believes the wizard and asks for an edict sup- 
pressing the fashionable excuse for pantaloons; he is afraid, too, 
of long robes, but they cannot be laid aside to please him. He 
is assassinated in spite of his warning. 

What the men have laid off in quantity of material, the women 
put on. When the wife of Charles IX. made her first appearance, 
she was wearing a train that was twenty yards long! The frame- 
work which held out the skirts of the women allowed of many 
aunes of material being gathered and pleated upon them. Sleeves 
took an immense amount too. 

And both sleeves and skirts were in layers; sometimes there 
were three and four taffeta skirts worn at the same time, one 
over the other, but so held or slit as to show the one underneath, 
which must be of another colour. Catherine de’ Medici went 
about in her hypocritical widow’s black, but she pushed the 
women of her court to the utmost extravagance. She did more. 
She established at Orléans a silk manufacture and said that she 
hoped it would soon produce so much that France might be in- 
dependent of Italian silks. Did anyone believe her? 
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Soon the sumptuary laws of Henry III. are published; they 
imitate those of his father, but more severe. The ladies of the 
court are to be deprived of all the glitter of gold-embroidered 
braiding and of velvet. After a momentary hush, while everyone 
puts into chest and coffer whatever he possesses of brilliant rai- 
ment, and waits for the storm to roll over, some few break the 
rules. They are punished, they serve as momentary examples. 
Then all goes on just as before, except that the women become 
enamoured of the increasingly bouffant and the garments of the 
men begin to lengthen, to grow somewhat sober and slightly 
more voluminous. 

The common people and those who wore “the long robe,” 
could still appear in woollen stockings, knitted at Troyes or at 
Tricot, a little town near Beauvais, or in the Midi; but silk stock- 
ings were obligatory at court. They tell the story of Malherbe, 
a poet, and well on in years, who had to wear more than one 
pair at a time to keep him warm in winter. 

A friend of his found him one day putting a little token, or 
counter, into a bowl for every stocking he drew upon his left 
leg, that he might be sure of knowing just how many he was 
wearing and so get the right number of them upon the other leg. 

His friend suggested that it would be simpler to have his pairs 
of stockings marked alphabetically. He found the idea good; 
and the next day when he met the gentleman he told him that 
he was wearing the alphabet up to L—which meant eleven pairs. 
How he must have longed to be a judge, a professor at the Uni- 
versity, or even an honest bourgeois who had been advised to 
wear wool and keep in his place! 

At Orléans the rules for the making of silk stockings, gloves, 
camisoles, and the rest were full of careful detail. The silk must 
be prepared in such a way that it can be twisted, and elastic 
enough to fill the mesh. Care must be taken with the tops and 
the heels of the stockings; the seams must be well-sewed. The 
stockings which are to be black must not be dyed before they 
are finished, and men’s stockings must, each one, weigh at least 
three ounces, or be confiscated. 

And the first mention we make of the gallant Henry IV. must 
be that which connects him with a stocking-loom brought into 
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France, at the invitation of the King, by an Englishman, William 
Lee, whose invention had awakened no encouragement from 
James I. 

The feeling of the English was the usual one with which we 
are to grow familiar as inventions follow each other: that “it 
would take the bread from the mouths of the women knitting 
at home.” But William Lee was a weaver who did not see why 
there should not be a stocking-loom as justifiable as the loom 
upon which he earned his living. The flying fingers of his wife 
were his inspiration, and he succeeded in making the little in- 
vention. 

In France, his affairs moved slowly, although he was in the 
good graces of Sully and protected by the King. But the jealousy 
of the French knitters was little less than that of his fellows at 
home, and when Henry IV. was assassinated, Lee found no favour 
from Marie de’ Medici, the Queen; he died in extreme poverty! 

His brother was allowed to return to England with the French 
weavers he had trained, and their reception was cordial. Soon 
England was exporting silk stockings and France was paying the 
price demanded for them. France had lost—and how often this 
has been true—the benefits of her perception of an idea in the 
time of its first expression! 


A GARDEN: 


The passion for figured silks and satins, the very fantasy of 
colour and form, begot one lasting memorial: the public garden 
at Paris called the “Jardin des Plantes.” The embroiderers of the 
period were searching out everything which might be copied 
or adapted for their use. Jean Robin, the royal gardener and an 
expert one, had the clever idea of bringing together all the odd 
and exotic plants he could find and growing them for the sake 
of the designers. The King’s valet-de-chambre was a famous 
embroiderer and he was to benefit from this garden, the first of 
its sort; it attracted a great deal of attention. It shows us what 
a mania designs and brocades had become. 

Even the artisan and the manual worker outside the Trades 
were wearing silk, says Barthélemy Laffemas, who estimated 
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that the silk yarns coming from Italy, Spain and the Levant 
were worth 20,000,000 francs a year and the silk materials from 
those countries, 5,000,000 francs at the least. 

This was a heyday for Lyons, where the merchants were will- 
ing to pay a round sum to the King, as early as 1589, if he would 
prohibit all silk fabrics coming into France. This sum would 
replace that lost by the customs through the prohibition. But 
there was not enough silk for all the needs; in 1599, however, 
Henry IV. prohibited all foreign silks with the idea that he was 
benefiting all his subjects. 

What an outcry arose from Italian bankers and merchants in 
Lyons and in Paris, and from those who found the silk at a 
higher price than ever because there was a scarcity! In 1600 he 
withdrew the prohibition. 

His own modest attire when he was crowned at Chartres, was 
due to his lack of funds: of all the kings France had ever had, 
this hero of the people was crowned with the least pomp and 
display. He wore a pourpoint of white satin and a black mantle. 
These, together with twelve shirts and five handkerchiefs, were 
all that he possessed. And he used to boast afterwards that some 
of the shirts were full of holes! 

This forced simplicity soon gave way to richer apparel, but 
the fashions for men had moderated: the puffs had become baggy 
knee-breeches, the short jackets had grown longer and the little 
shoulder-cape had lengthened to a picturesque mantle. Looms 
began again to provide cloth for common wear, although velvet 
was still the formal material. 

But the cloth market was at its lowest ebb; and what cloth 
there was, was not of the best quality. The draps, those broad- 
cloths of the century before, had almost disappeared; serges and 
etamines were taking their place. For one thing, there were 
four times fewer weavers at work than before the religious wars. 
For another, the best wool in the south, that of Languedoc and 
Provence, was again being taken by Italian wool merchants who 
came back very soon with serges made at Florence, estamets and 
ras made at Milan. 

The French merchants, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
had been guilty—said Henri Estienne—of selling their own serge 
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as that of Florence, but he may not have known that every cloth- 
town had been making the serge called “of Florence” since the 
thirteenth century. This same man told of the frauds in velvet, 
too, which was, he maintained, often made of the poorest silk 
mixed with fine linen, and then allowed to be sold with the 
water still only partly evaporated in order to be of heavier weight 
and better quality. Satins and taffetas, he said, were treated the 
same way and the buyers defrauded. 

One of the moves to protect the buyers at this time was to for- 
bid the awnings which had been in use in front of the shop win- 
dow-ledges ever since shops had been known. These awnings, 
said the reformers, allowed poor qualities of cloth to be taken 
for good. 

All this might be true, but the real effort of Henry IV. was to 
bring back a human, living activity again and to lift into the sun- 
light and put to work the looms still in existence after the long 
religious wars. Almost the first step in this direction was the 
doing away with the tyrannical “Kings of the mercers.” He suc- 
ceeded where Francis I. had failed. And then he took the pre- 
rogative which his immediate predecessors had had, of creating 
“masters,” and did better than any other sovereign in creating 
three masters in each Trade to their one! 

However, as he gave the Trades all sorts of privileges which 
they had not yet enjoyed, they did not dare to complain. They 
were glad to be at work with some real assurance of peace ahead 
of them. The Trades were completely dependent upon royalty 
now, through the masters which came in, not by the old gate of 
an examination, but by the wish of a king. 

Of the two chief aids that Henry IV. had in his earnest work of 
bettering conditions, Sully and Laffemas, it is the latter whose 
work was bound up with the life of the weavers. He had been 
the valet-de-chambre or steward of Henry while he was the King 
of Navarre; then he was made treasurer and argentier. It is 
almost amusing to find that the lessons he learned through his 
own personal bankruptcies when he was a merchant, made him 
passionately desirous to change the conditions which had brought 
him to that state. They were, indeed, conditions which exoner- 
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ated him from any criticism, conditions due to the disorder in the 
country at war with itself. 

What a picture we have of Barthélemy Laffemas traveling 
from one of the cloth-towns to another to confer with the oldest 
and wisest drapers about the plan which he had put before the 
King and which the King had asked him to put before the 
Trades before he acted in behalf of it. 

While Laffemas was an original thinker, whose books it is a 
pleasure to read, his most intense feeling was that of a reformer. 
He wanted to strengthen the industries of France by correcting 
the abuses which had crept into them, which you and I have 
seen creeping into them, since the thirteenth century. He had a 
feeling that there was something sound in the old way of doing 
things and that if men could be persuaded to turn their eyes back 
towards other times, they might see more clearly into their own. 

It was he who gave to Henry IV. the idea of the new element 
which would make these reforms hold: that of chambers of com- 
merce, or as he called them, chambres syndicales. He saw that 
there was need of a stronger hierarchy than the local one of 
weavers, jurés, prevost; there must be an organised committee 
which would be permanent and active. 

As for the Trades themselves, he was for doing away with too 
local a restriction; if a man was master in any cloth-town, he 
ought to be permitted to have his shop in a suburb or in the 
country-side of the region if he wished. And those men who 
became masters at Paris ought to be allowed, without difficulties 
being put in their way, to be recognised as masters in any other 
town in France. This was revolutionary; it made the capital of 
France the capital of the Trades; it introduced that system of 
centralisation and regionalism which is today the great factor in 
developing France industrially and commercially. 

Laffemas had considered all the conditions under which this 
plan must work: to stimulate industry, he wanted exportation 
of raw materials to be prohibited and importation of manufac- 
tured articles. Here he had to meet the opposition of Sully, whose 
heart and soul was set upon agriculture and who said in so many 
words that each nation had its own specialty of manufacture and 
the interchange of them meant prosperity to all. 
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Henry IV. stood between the two men, carrying out plans of 
his own even when he did not have their full approbation, but 
never interfering with their tentative plans in their own field. 
Laffemas was made Director-General of commerce in 1602, and 
this is a significant date for him. He had thrown himself into 
the silk question and into a hot debate with Lyons. 


LYONS AGAIN: 


For follow the looms as you will, Lyons will rise up on the 
horizon and claim your attention. Lyons was a thorn in the flesh 
of Laffemas and we can understand why: he was for the ville de 
loi, as the cloth-towns were called in which the traditional statutes 
were recognised as the basis of all the law and order in industry. 
And Lyons had, as we have seen, her own ideas about law and 
order. 

The point was, of course, that Lyons began by being a com- 
mercial centre; industry came after. It was like growing the 
trunk of the tree first and then insisting on its sending its roots 
down into the earth—grown hard and cold through neglect. 

The Consulate was used to the idea of control of foreign mer- 
chants and control of markets. Money and not production had 
been important. Others could produce, they would sell. And 
they had. The silk industry was not a natural growth but in- 
troduced through the efforts of Italians and with many Italian 
weavers and spinners. 

Foreigners had been invited in to do the work which the native 
Lyonnais had not yet learned to do and was not by nature fitted 
to do. Now this sort of invitation was not criticised by Laffemas. 
He was for making it broader and allowing all the Trades to 
invite outsiders in without troubling them to go through any 
formalities to become French citizens. If they were at work in 
France he felt sure they would soon be French. 

But in Lyons these foreign elements were a problem. First of 
all, they came from towns in Italy where wonderful work was 
being done, but where the love of life and where climate had its 
part in the day’s work; and the hours were not the deadly ones 
which the Lyonnais imposed upon them. In Italy they had had 
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a fairly steady market, for the whole world was buying at Lucca 
and Genoa and Venice. In Lyons their market was the court 
and if the court decided upon quieter raiment, or advised the 
followers among the bourgeois to forget there was such a thing 
as silk, the market was dead and they began to starve. 

It was in 1559, after the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, that Lyons 
began to be sure of her power and her place. And Henry IV. 
had confirmed her rules, which were quite different from those 
in any other cloth-town, and that is what annoyed Laffemas with 
his desire for a system in which there should be no exceptions. 

All that you had to have at Lyons, to weave silk, was the capi- 
tal to buy the looms and the raw materials. As far back as 1554 
there had been no rules for the apprentices or companions, no 
stages which they had to pass through to change from one to the 
other. There were no restrictions in the number of looms a man 
might have except that exercised by his purse; there was no limit 
set to the number of apprentices, nor to the hours of labour. 

When you add to this sort of system the position of the master 
who could pay what he wanted to without regard to other em- 
ployers (“freedom of contract,” indeed, for him), and that he 
could use his domestic servants, his wife and children, as extra 
help and so economise on the preparation of the silk yarns, on 
different duties about the loom, and on that most arduous of all 
tasks—the raising and lowering of the threads of the warp which 
the designs in the brocades or figured silk entailed—you can see 
that it was the individual master who was lord over the destinies 
of his employés; they had no recourse, since the masters were 
close to the Consulate and they were not. 

Around these tall houses there were no gardens; how different 
from the life of the weavers in the smaller towns, where the little 
houses along the shady street had gardens behind or beside them; 
where the fields were not far off. How different even from 
towns like Amiens and Rouen and Troyes, where the traditions, 
at least, of a democratic form in the statutes had permeated all 
the life of the place. Where else but at Lyons could a sixteen- 
hour day be found in which the time taken for meals was so 
grudged? 

Lyons was an excellent example, even in the time of Laffemas, 
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of what a factory town could be, a town consciously built and 
directed for the making of money—at any cost. And Lyons was 
proud, in a way that Paris never had been. It had asked and 
received formal visits from the different kings, and its pride 
when Henry IV. married Marie de’ Medici there, was unbounded. 
An extravagant wedding, too, with Marie wearing a billion of 
francs’ worth of jewels and of pearls sewn on her gown. 

But Laffemas tried to make them see at Lyons that the number 
of beggars and vagabonds of which they complained was due, 
directly and indirectly, to the fact that they were not a ville de 
loi, with rules and regulations and protecting care for their ap- 
prentices and companions. They were stubborn. They stayed 
outside the plan. Their fate was to protect “liberty of com- 
merce” before ever the machine age had arrived. It was to be 
their fate, as well, to be so dependent upon extravagance at court 
that their interest was just the opposite of that of France. When 
kings tried to inculcate economy, Lyons starved. When kings 
spent the money taken from the people upon silks and velvets, 
Lyons flourished. 

There was another aspect of the Lyons problem: the raw ma- 
terial she used cost a great deal more than that used for linen or 
woollen fabrics; therefore it was instinctive to economise on the 
labour necessary to transform it. Lyons was perfectly conscious 
of this and refused all the advice which Laffemas gave her. 

Strangely enough, this did not prejudice him against the silk 
industry at all; he began to work at the source by throwing all his 
enthusiasm into the appeal he made for the growing of mulberry 
trees and the cultivation of silk-worms. And his enthusiasm, 
backed by the King’s, carried far. Even the Church planted mul- 
berry trees wherever it could. 

Mulberry trees were planted not only in the Touraine, in Lan- 
guedoc, Provence and Dauphiny, where they had long been con- 
sidered profitable, but around Orléans, and even in the Tuileries 
Gardens at Paris. Sixty thousand were planted here. 

As quite often happens, the reaction to the enthusiasm set in 
when there was a delay in bringing the silk-worm eggs to those 
who had their crop of leaves all ready. And then there was the 
question of profit—for those who owned the eggs or those who 
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supplied the leaves. In a year or two the whole interest died 
down. 

But those few years had brought the attention to silk: at Mantes 
they were making silk crépes like those of Boulogna in Italy; at 
Troyes, they were making the “satins of Bruges”; at Reims, silk- 
weaving became important enough to necessitate statutes for the 
Trade; at Paris, too, and in all the towns of the south—Mont- 
pellier, Toulouse, Nimes, Arles and Marseilles. Lyons had to 
face a great deal of competition temporarily, but nowhere else 
was the pinch of necessity so great that weavers could be found 
who would work day and night; Lyons kept ahead. 

The intense feeling of Italian merchants must be taken into 
account too; Catherine de’ Medici had made Orléans that present 
of a silk manufacture in 1582. By 1585 it was practically ruined, 
not because the civil war was so intense at the moment, but be- 
cause Italian merchants—or their French representatives—had 
decided upon that ruin. One way to accomplish that end was to 
pour surreptitiously into the dyes, prepared in their vats for the 
fine taffetas, a pot of resin or pitch. No dyer, no silk-weaver, 
could long stand such losses! 

It was in this reign that the old question of indigo came up 
again. Lyons wanted to use it, for it could now be procured 
regularly and in sufficient quantities. Toulouse, however, which 
had a steady income from the pastels grown all about the Medi- 
terranean, and sold in her markets, protested. And the King 
sided with Toulouse, to the dismay of Lyons. 

And Sully set up a customs office at Vienne as though to dis- 
cipline Lyons, but it seems only to have stimulated her manufac- 
turers to greater efforts; they were never lacking in initiative. 
However, there were others who had that genius too. There 
was Olivier de Serres, who wrote a learned book upon agriculture 
and announced that he had discovered how to make a thread 
from the bark of the mulberry tree, a new fibre which he thought 
was of mighty importance! 

Luxury was not suppressed now; at the baptism of one of her 
children, Marie de’ Medici wore thirty-two thousand pearls and 
three thousand diamonds, worth 65,000 écus, and of a weight 
which almost killed her. And the King was lavish in his cos- 
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tume, as was Sully, whose vanity, they say, was great in spite of 
his fine common sense and his ability to fill the treasury of the 
King without too greatly oppressing the people. 

The Louvre had a large number of rooms set aside by Henry 
IV. for favoured artisans and artists, but it is noticeable that there 
is a growing distinction between the two; and the only weavers 
to be under the protection of the Louvre—where no Trade’s rules 
could touch them—were two tapestry-weavers—one for the low 
warp loom and one for the high. The spinning of gold and 
silver thread was encouraged in Paris by the King; and the three 
centres for tapestry became solid with promise for the future. 

At Rouen there was a royally protected manufacture of fine 
linen which counted on Holland’s linen being shut out of Spain 
and hoped to get that country for a market. There were three 
hundred and fifty looms set up at Saint-Sever, a suburb of Rouen. 

The whole period was one in which reparation was being made 
for the fifty preceding years of war and disaster. More might 
have been accomplished had not our old friend Laffemas been 
too truly democratic, too little tyrannical in his methods, for this 
is what happened when the King expressed his willingness to do 
what seemed right for the woollen industry: a commission of 
seventeen persons assembled at Paris to consider Laffemas’ plans 
for the industry. This was in 1601. The beginning of a century 
full of promise! Laffemas, with all his enthusiasm, presented his 
ideas. They were—marvel of marvels—adopted. And it was 
agreed that the commission should meet the following year to 
consider details, for Laffemas was strong on details; he looked 
on the practical side at every point. 

Very good! In 1602 the commission met again and began to 
send out questionnaires, in quite the modern manner, to the mer- 
chants of the cloth-towns: to Paris and to Amiens and to all the 
others, in order to find what the rules and regulations were upon 
the commercial side, the prices and the costs. Then they sent 
other questionnaires to drapers, fullers, dyers, cloth-shearers and 
spinners. 

Then they waited for the response to come in from all over 
France. They waited. The merchants answered fairly speedily; 
the drapers and fullers took their time and when they did re- 
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spond, they sometimes said they did not want any changes in 
their rules at all, or else they sent in, not the answer expected, but 
a long list of complaints! 

The dyers were so very slow and so effectively silent that they 
aroused suspicion; they were not, it seems, obeying their rules at 
all but using all sorts of fraudulent methods. When they were 
taken before the authorities to answer, the one defence they all 
made was that by these frauds they were able to beat their for- 
eign competitors—and they ought not to be called to account but 
to be regarded as patriots! 

This investigation of the woollen industry went on and on 
and was not finished when the kindly rule of Henry IV. and his 
able Laffemas was brought to a close by the assassination of the 
most popular king France ever had! 
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IN MAZARIN’S CLOTHES-CLOSET 


What would have happened, I wonder, if the day when Maza- 
rin vented his spleen by turning his back upon Colbert and let- 
ting him stand there, embarrassed, that young man had followed 
his inclination to give up his position as secretary to the Cardinal, 
to turn Ais back upon the stingy and spendthrift Italian? 

Louis XIV. would never have received Colbert as a heritage 
from Mazarin, who later came to lean upon him, to look to him 
for the solution of all his difficulties—usually financial. Colbert 
would not have been the Minister—the nine Ministers at once 
—who made the glory of France possible even while she squan- 
dered, in foreign wars, the wealth he accumulated. 

And we should not have had a document, written in detail by 
Colbert within a few months of his embarrassed moment wait- 
ing for Mazarin to face him. For when the Italian had to flee 
because Paris and all France were tired of his extravagances at 
court, and his penury where the people were concerned, it was 
his young secretary who went over the empty apartment and 
listed all the personal property of the exile, locked his clothes- 
closets and his linen-chests and saved the day. 

Anne of Austria, whose portrait historians have a way of plac- 
ing alongside of Mazarin’s with a note somewhere below that 
they were believed to be married, was in safety at Saint-Germain 
with little Louis XIV. The Mercers were out there frequently to 
get her signature, or the King’s, to some petition against the “un- 
precedented action of the drapers” who were—as always—de- 
manding prohibition of foreign fabrics, sold now—as always— 
by the Mercers. 
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Colbert, it may be, feeling within him the stirring of future 
plans to help France, was walking through the deserted Palace 
and coming to some conclusions of his own about the necessity 
of stopping the flood of silks, satins, velvets and cloth-of-gold, 
whose sale was enriching Italy and Holland and impoverishing 
France. 

For there was not, in all that he wrote down, whether for bed- 
curtains or breeches, any French cloth whatever. Some of the 
silk may have been from Lyons or Tours, carefully named gros 
de Naples or ferrandine, to make its sale more likely. Most of 
the linen came undoubtedly from Flanders. And what linen it 
was! 

Looking, with Colbert, at the Cardinal’s wardrobe, we should 
have been dazzled by the quantity of “flame-coloured” camelots 
—silk camelots these—from Venice, of “blood-coloured” ferran- 
dine of Spain, of English cloth in scarlet and Dutch cloth in 
crimson, of “fire-red” ratine from Florence! All these made into 
copes and capes and cassocks, short coats and pantaloons—and all 
of them with silk stockings, ribbon garters and shoe-lacets to 
match! 

While not far from the Louvre the weavers and fullers and 
dyers were having to sell the shirts off their backs to pay for it. 

And Colbert, young and obscure, who had learned in his 
draper-father’s shop to measure life pretty exactly with a yard- 
stick, was better able than any other to judge the quality of what 
he saw. Even when it was imported material he knew its name, 
for he had an uncle who was an importer, Oudart Colbert of 
Troyes, with branches in Lyons, Florence, Venice and Antwerp. 

These crimson velvets from Venice, the damask of Lucca, of 
Genoa, these flowered satins called “Chinese,” the white gauze 
with silver flowers, the other pieces “at whose ends,” he writes, 
“are seals applied with Spanish wax”—none of these would make 
the heart of a French draper’s son warm with pride! 

Nor could he take much pride when he wrote down finally 
the Cardinal’s stockings made of the serge of Aumale. After 
this magnificence attributed to the countries round about France, 
Aumale, for all the virtue in its serge, could not loom large. 

Yet with what careful detail he records each item, describing 
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it when need be and making no comment. What we may notice 
which may have escaped him, since he was no cloth antiquary, is 
the entire absence of cendals, and samites, tartaires and baude- 
kins. These names have passed into oblivion. There, into the 
chasm which was the Renaissance, they have fallen to lie in dark- 
ness until centuries have passed and a new interest in the Mediz- 
val awakens. 

A link between the old and the new is the “trunk of red cow- 
hide, trimmed with gilded bands of metal and intricate locks 
of the same.” For in this trunk are the shirts of the Cardinal, his 
night-caps and his handkerchiefs, enough of them to prove the 
vanity if not the cleanliness of the period: two and a half dozen 
shirts of “Holland linen,” which, as Colbert knew, may have 
been made at Reims or at Rouen. The shirts are trimmed with 
lace; the three dozen nightshirts trimmed with passements, or 
embroidered linen bands; the one and a half dozen night-caps are 
trimmed with Flemish lace; eight camisoles, which were, at this 
time, undershirts, were trimmed with lace too. And—sign of the 
exotic place of cotton—the four dozen handkerchiefs are of that 
material and their tassels as well. 

There are several trunks with bath-robes, and _ pillow-cases, 
“small towels for the teeth” and large ones for the bath, of rough 
yellow linen. And it is in this linen that we perceive the grow- 
ing interest of the period in undergarments, so little considered 
in the simpler age; and the linen-drapers all over France were 
profiting by the interest and by the high standard which Flanders 
still kept up. 

To turn from this folded and lavender-scented white linen to 
the rooms themselves, whose furniture and drapery had been 
assembled by Mazarin during his ten years of incompetency, is to 
believe all that rumour offered: for the hangings and bed-cover- 
ings are royal, in every sense of the word. The merchant-father 
of Mazarin, the draper-father of Colbert would have been star- 
tled, I am sure, by this bed, six and a half feet square, whose 
canopy of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold and silver 
flowers, trimmed with gold passementerie and fringe, hung seven 
feet and four inches above the floor. 

And on the top of the columns of the bed four vases, covered 
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with the same velvet, held bouquets of silver flowers, “so rare,” 
writes the young secretary, “that they must be listed with the 
silverware.” The linings of the twenty-eight separate pieces 
which made up this “chamber” were of crimson taffeta (let us 
hope from Lyons) and of crimson linen (Jet us hope from 
Reims). There were gold and silver cords to hold the curtains; 
buttons and tassels of the metal too; even the chandelier was 
supported by such cords and tassels. And the fourteen chairs, 
whose velvet was put on with brass nails, were painted to match, 
in crimson. 

But Colbert did not stop with this exterior view; he lifted the 
magnificent coverlets and wrote down the two mattresses, stuffed 
with wool, and covered with fustian, the bolster and the feather- 
filled comforter covered with trilly—that is, with a coarse linen. 
There were no secrets for Colbert. 

With the glamour of this room upon us, the others seem more 
modest than they are: green velvet upholstery and bed-curtains, 
lined with green taffeta have, however, the same gold and silver 
fringes, the same mattresses and comforters done in fustian and 
in trilly. The difference here is that the velvet cushions and 
chairs have covers of green serge, “which drag upon the ground,” 
comments Colbert. The wood is painted green, this time. 

Here and there we must notice what seems of the century: the 
bouquets upon this bedstead made of fifty plumes, “twenty-two 
medium-sized, twenty-three small ones, and four aigrettes”! 

The “English white blankets” call for a pause too; a “flame- 
coloured” one is of Florence ratine; certain hangings are of “Lon- 
don serge” which allows of their having been woven at Paris, 
famous for its “London serges.” The beauty of this room is that 
the serge is rose-coloured and lined with taffeta of the same col- 
our. 

There is, too, worthy of remark, a coverlet, one side bright 
red plush, the other rose! A crimson silk damask of Lucca 
makes another coverlet and has cords and tassels of “Milan gold,” 
which was taking the place of the gold of Cyprus. And there is 
this altogether lovely coverlet of Naples taffeta, embroidered on 
one side with roses and green foliage, and lined with orange- 
coloured silk. Then marvel—even though you may not find it in 
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good taste—at this “Turkish cloth, stitched with satin on cotton 
in red and black, with white and yellow stripes, lined with red 
taffetas and fringed with red and green silk”! 

And how, we may ask, did Mazarin get this set of bed-curtains 
and hangings, among whose Persian designs are “the initials and 
coats-of-arms of the Queen-mother”? Colbert’s discretion, in 
making no comment, suggests that we, too, must only look at 
the design and ask nothing of origins. 

But I admit I take little pleasure in all this beauty; the sounds 
which come creeping in of misery might as well be sordid shad- 
ows clouding the brilliance. I even believe that under the cold 
exterior of this very ambitious young man who has shown us all 
these things, an exterior which won him the name of “North,” 
there may have glowed some resentment, and that it is this which 
has communicated itself through the carefully written lists of a 
cardinal’s riches, from which he had to flee so precipitately! 

Yet whatever the feelings Colbert had, he did not leave off his 
work for Mazarin until the Cardinal’s death allowed him to enter 
upon a higher service. We see him rescuing the Cardinal’s for- 
tune, putting his affairs in such good order that when he died, in 
1661, he left to his heirs two hundred and fifty million francs, 
while the treasury of France was empty. 

We see Colbert, in spite of his pride, acting as master of the 
wardrobe for the Cardinal at the time of Louis XIV.’s marriage 
—and that meant acting for the whole family. And what work 
it must have been! There was the great carriage to order for the 
King, that was to be upholstered inside and out in crimson velvet, 
covered with embroidery in metal thread; and a carriage for the 
Queen; and another for the Cardinal. The weavers (of other 
countries) profited in the fashion which had not yet recognised 
leather for vehicles. 

This velvet was the Milan velvet and the fringes were of Milan 
gold thread. Nevertheless, there was the work of embroidering 
the velvet with the thread, and the Paris embroiderers had more 
than they could do and were constantly prodded on by Colbert 
himself, who never trusted details to others—and thereby achieved 
the success which was his. 

Harness and liveries all had to be embroidered, new tapestries 
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for these rooms which Colbert knew so well, caparisons for the 
horses of every service, for here was to be such a pageant as the 
French loved! Never mind what the state of the treasury was, 
the money would have to be paid later: the King was being mar- 
ried! That King whose reign was to be an unending source of 
inspiration to all the historians of France, but whose debt to 
Colbert is too little acclaimed. 

At this time it was Mazarin and not Colbert who had to con- 
sider how the debts being incurred were to be paid, but that did 
not prevent two million five hundred thousand francs (ninety- 
thousand livres) being spent upon the wedding garments and 
trousseau of Louis! It did not prevent the buying of oranges of 
Portugal—a rare delicacy—to present to the bride, although they 
cost, each one, the equivalent of one hundred and fifty francs. 
And they say that the business ability of Colbert was shown by 
his importing a great many and putting them on sale at Saint- 
Germain, to the profit of Mazarin. 


THE MERCERS’ REGISTER: 


The Mercers of Paris kept a journal of their activities, and for- 
tunately, before it was burned in 1871, many of the items written 
between 1596 and 1696 were copied out in full; otherwise we 
might never have had the lively account of the continuing dis- 
sensions and controversies with the drapers of Paris. If we could 
only have looked into the Drapers’ Journal of the same period, 
we might have both sides of the stories. 

The most grievous complaint was this: that the drapers wanted 
edicts and laws against imported silks and fine cloth. How fa- 
miliar that sounds! The same discussion was going on in the 
thirteenth century; the old rivalry has never given way before 
any change in the life of France. 

The King of the Mercers is no more: Henry IV. had removed 
him from the throne of tyranny which he had usurped while it 
was still a humble and useful chair of administration. And it 
is probably just at this time that the Mercers (they spell them- 
selves with a capital M) decided to cut down expenses by omit- 
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ting the costly banquets and funerals which had been their su- 
preme pride for centuries. Pride had had a fall! 

But that did not keep them from working hard to hold their 
place in all ceremonial processions, which was still behind the 
Drapers. A crisis had arrived when the Grocers and Apotheca- 
ries had managed—on some good excuse—to take their place 
when the papal legate came to Paris in 1596! They are much 
disturbed for fear that the Grocers and Apothecaries may take 
this exception for a precedent. They did. In 1625, when another 
papal legate is being received, we find Grocers and Apothecaries 
close behind the Drapers, and the Mercers marching with bad 
grace in third place. 

There was very nearly a riot, although no one can assert that 
the Mercers began it. The rule was that each Trade should carry 
the canopy over the guest from one point to the next—the points 
being churches—and then surrender it to the Trade following in 
line, retiring from the procession. So usual was this procedure 
that each Trade had a headquarters near the church at which 
they surrendered the canopy and so dismissed themselves; into 
this house they would disappear for a Trade banquet. 

But in 1625, the Bonnet-Makers refused to give up the canopy 
at the specified point. I do not know why this was, except that 
the Bonnet-Makers had grown, in their own eyes at least, in im- 
portance. They had greatly increased in self-esteem since silk 
stockings and fringed gloves had come into fashion. 

When they refused to yield, there resulted a fracas which must 
have put the papal delegate in some danger, for the march was 
stopped, and everybody scattered except those who were fighting 
the Bonnet-Makers in the name of honest tradition and the 
honour of the Trades. It must have been very embarrassing for 
the high officers of the King who were there! 


THE GIFT: 


How clear the Register of the Mercers makes it that it was con- 
sidered quite the formal thing to make handsome presents to 
those in power. To each of the Grands Gardes, the inspectors 
of the Prevost of Paris, they were in the habit of giving three 
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aunes of black taffeta, a quarter of an aune wide, for—impossible! 
—a pair of garters! And six aunes of black ribbon to go with 
them. 

Then there were the gardes who had to decide all the discus- 
sions which arose between the Mercers and their apprentices: 
each one of them got at stated intervals a purse of crimson velvet 
with a border of gold or silver embroidery. Who knows but 
that zm that purse—? 

If a man was of sufficient importance to the Mercers, they not 
only gave him the black taffeta but other things, as for instance— 
“a barrel of olives, a loaf of sugar weighing thirteen pounds.” 
For the Mercers could import many things at small cost to them- 
selves and at great pleasure to those who might serve them in 
some official capacity. To the Procureur of the court they gave, 
in 1636 (it is all registered), a belt of rayzavil, whatever that may 
have been, enhanced by “three pounds and a half of white sugar 
in a small loaf; three pounds of prunes of Brugnolles; three 
pounds of fresh almonds; three pounds of filberts; six pounds of 
plums and four pounds of raisins.” They must have been count- 
ing upon that gentleman’s favour! 

Now I admit that it may be a little malicious of a draper to 
drag all this sort of thing out of a Register belonging to those 
ancient rivals of ours, but I must tell of one instance when they 
made a mistake in their man, for their hurt pride is in evidence 
upon their book for years after: 

It was none other than Isaac, son of the honest Barthélemy 
Laffemas, who refused to accept the “dozen aunes of black 
Genoa satin to make him a robe.” He returned it to the Mercers, 
writes their secretary (blushing as he wrote, I fancy), because he 
had decided, as Civil Lieutenant (a position of great importance 
in the administration of justice), not to accept any presents. 

Now if he had not said that and the secretary had not regis- 
tered it in the Mercers’ Journal, I might have believed that the 
making of presents was, after all, simply an outburst of generos- 
ity, a desire to share some of the world’s goods, which they im- 
ported, with their friends and associates, but Laffemas robs me of 
such illusion. Only—in fairness to the Mercers—I must add that 
this same Laffemas was not such a model of virtue as his reply 
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makes him seem; on the contrary there are dark stories about 
the work he did in connection with his official duties, which was 
far from being strictly that of a man in love with justice! 

The effect of this refusal upon the Mercers was extraordinary; 
it rocked the foundations of their self-confidence. And when six 
weeks later they go to pay their formal visit to the new Procureur 
of the King they take no present with them. But, having met 
him and measured the man apparently in the light of Laffemas, 
they leave his reception to send him ten aunes of Genoa satin 
which, says the writer, “he received wzthout violence and with 
good grace’! 

The italicizing is in the report of the event and shows how 
deeply hurt they had been by Laffemas. But why, I ask, were 
there twelve aunes of material for Laffemas and only ten for the 
Procureur? Did they take into consideration the size of the man 
or the importance of the office? 

But if imported black taffetas and satins were in such fashion 
for the robes of court officials, it is not to be wondered at that the 
drapers were worried as much as, if not more than, usual. In 
opposition to the prohibition desired by the Drapers, the argu- 
ment of the Mercers sounds amusingly modern: “That if the 
cloth of England and Holland is not allowed in France, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch will, without doubt, refuse to let French goods 
into their countries and the reciprocal commerce [they had not 
yet learned to say “international trade” | with foreign countries is 
so useful and advantageous and so absolutely necessary as one of 
the chief sinews of state, that the interdiction or the least diminu- 
tion of it, can injure and even cause the ruin of the whole people.” 

“More than that,” they add, “the King receives the customs tax 
not only on what comes in but on what goes out into these power- 
ful foreign countries, and he would lose heavily from their re- 
prisals.” 

Louis, being a little too young to be expected to digest all this 
economic truth, the Queen-mother was the one they watched as 
they presented their petition, and they wrote it down that she 
appeared much impressed and said very graciously that she would 
talk to her Council and to “the gentlemen of Parliament.” 

What a sight it must have been to see the Mercers start off on 
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one of these serious jaunts to Saint-Germain, where Anne of 
Austria found it politic to rest while the storm-clouds rolled 
away, Mazarin having fled temporarily. In six carriages, “pro- 
vided by the city of Paris,” they set out at six in the morning and 
“because the bridges are down here and there,” have to go by 
way of Rueil and so do not arrive until two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

And what a picture of the close of one of these interviews, 
when all the visiting delegation “beg with tears, sobs and sighs” 
that the King and his mother return to Paris. Or that other clos- 
ing scene, when the disastrous results of war had been shown to 
affect Paris and their commerce and the “company took their 
handkerchiefs to wipe away their tears.” 

It is with pleasure that the secretary picks up his pen soon 
after to recount the bonfires, and banquets, and barrels of wine 
served to passers-by on the street, in celebration of the King’s 
return. And then the pride in the new uniforms worn to meet 
the Queen of Sweden at the Porte de Saint-Martin: the flag- 
bearer had a pourpoint of chamois-coloured fustian (undoubtedly 
made in England), and he wore grey hose and white wool stock- 
ings with garters of blue and cherry ribbon (which I wager were 
imported from Italy). 

And each mercer, dressed in violet-crimson velvet, had his vel- 
vet hat trimmed with gold cords and his gloves fringed with 
gold (from Milan, I am sure). The clerks were in velvet, too, 
and on horseback, and there was, besides, a footman for each 
rider. 

If you think all this vanity was confined to Paris, read what 
the town councillors of that little Saint-Valery on the Somme 
wore on the seventh of March, 1660, when peace was announced. 
While the bells rang from every steeple, the mayor left the town- 
hall with his escort: “The two sergeants wore new robes, half 
violet, half turquoise-blue, bordered with silver, which cost sev- 
enty livres, without counting the trimming.” And the trumpeters 
—three of them from the regiment of Condé—had, each one, four 
aunes of violet and green ribbons tied about his trumpet, “fur- 
nished by Pierre du Bos for twenty and one sols.” 

All the passion which today we may divide between theatres, 
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concerts, sports and other excitement, was concentrated upon 
such local pageantry. 


COLBERT MEETS THE MERCERS 


There came an eventful day for the Mercers when, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, they met in Colbert’s office and were 
shown directly into the King’s presence. 

They had come to tell him of their willingness to take part in 
the founding of the East India Company. Marvel of marvels! 
When the leader of the deputation kneeled, as ceremony de- 
manded, the King told him to rise! More than that, in a little 
speech Louis told them all that he intended, from now on, to 
hold a meeting of his Council every fortnight, at which the Mer- 
cers, if they wished, could be received to discuss matters of im- 
portance to them. 

It was a moment of great emotion; for years they had had to 
make grievous effort to get the attention of the kings; and now 
they were being invited to receive it! The effect was all the more 
impressive because of the youth of this king; that he should be 
so serious and only twenty-six! Colbert, standing beside him, 
was a mature man of forty-five; the two of them together were 
intent upon a program:me of industry and commerce, in which 
they needed the support of Mercers, Drapers and all the other 
Trades. 

Not that the East India Company proved a success; it was a 
failure, but the initiative was there which allowed undertakings 
of a more modest sort to succeed. Colbert’s passion for work was 
so great that they tell of his evident pleasure when he entered his 
office at half-past five in the morning and found his table piled 
high with papers and documents; his face took on the look of a 
gourmet about to seat himself at a banquet. 

This very love of accomplishment, however, must have made 
him deplore the warmth of the invitation which had been given 
the Mercers, for it had not had to be given twice. From now on, 
until Colbert’s death in 1683, the records are full of the “visits to 
Monseigneur Colbert.” Again and again appear the words: “We 
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shall probably go first to see Monseigneur Colbert about this mat- 
ter.” 

Sometimes the concern was about changes in regulations—as 
that one which permitted the fairs in Paris to last longer: that 
hurt the sales at their shops, still along the rue Saint-Denis. 
Sometimes the affair was so petty and so personal that I wonder 
Colbert did not throw them out when they had laid it before 
him. Once they asked that Francois Legendre, one of the in- 
spectors, stop searching their shop for silk and woollen stockings 
which they were suspected (and, I am sure, with good reason) 
of selling, although it was against the rules. The Stocking- 
Makers, the Bonnetiers were insistent. 

Whether Colbert did what they wanted or what the Stocking- 
Makers wanted, I do not know; in matters of real importance he 
was always thoughtful, as when, the war with Holland being 
imminent, he gave them news which allowed them to bring 
home whatever they had in that country. This was the war 
which was to hamper the plans Colbert had for trade and indus- 
try, the war in which Louvois, spending money more quickly, as 
a general over the armies of France, than Colbert could make it 
with the artisans of France, was to be the cause of Colbert’s fric- 
tion with the King. 

But just as we saw into the practice of gifts to the proper per- 
sons, so now we have a picture of one of those “free gifts” which 
all the kings of France were in the habit of demanding. The 
Mercers, either because of their native shrewdness, or because of 
the pride which had grown from their new relation to the King, 
decided “to get something for their money”: they presented the 
sixty thousand livres and made a polite condition that its accept- 
ance would nullify a regulation of the Drapers which, they said, 
hurt their dignity and hampered their work: the rule that the 
Drapers could come into their shops and mark the cloth to indi- 
cate that it was indeed “foreign” and not domestic. 

They could do that marking themselves, they said, and not 
charge the sol on every piece of woollen cloth found in their 
shops for inspection. It was Colbert who listened to this condi- 
tion; he told them to come back with others of their Trade for 
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witnesses in an hour. What his emotions were, as he told them 
this, it would be interesting to know. 

For, when they reappeared at the end of the hour, what was 
their amazement to be received by the King himself, what was 
their growing wonder to hear him tell them that he was much 
touched by their generosity, but that he had decided to return 
them their gift of sixty thousand livres and to bestow upon them, 
besides, two hundred écus, to be spent upon a banquet where he 
hoped they would drink his health, and to buy some ornament 
or decoration for their chapel. 

What lay behind these words? Had Colbert pointed out the 
danger which lay in acting against the Drapers in the matter of 
the marking of cloth, or did he simply resent the growing ag- 
gressiveness of the Mercers, who had formerly been so obsequi- 
ous? The Register itself is discreetly silent upon the feelings of 
those who had their money back in their hands once more; all 
that is written is that the Mercers had public prayers for the suc- 
cess of the King, and that when in three days there was a victory 
at Besancon, which seemed to be a direct answer, bonfires and 
barrels of wine were again ordered and a poem in Latin from 
the pen of Santeul, to be translated into French by “Monsieur 
Corneille”! 

So the Mercers, it seems, employed the poets! On the day of 
public rejoicing, however, only five copies had as yet been 
printed. Fortunately one of these was the one destined for the 
King, and it is taken to him by the Gardes of the Mercers, offered 
in a portfolio of Levantine morocco which was lined with blue 
satin and was decorated with fleurs-de-lys and the royal coat-of- 
arms. 

Eight days after, people of importance, like the Archbishop of 
Paris, received their copies. Then three thousand—but not in 
morocco binding—were distributed throughout Paris and Ver- 
sailles and another three thousand—when they were finally 
printed—“throughout France and foreign countries.” 

As for the écus given by the King, it is decided to have a por- 
trait of him done by Lebrun, the most popular artist of the time, 
to hang in their chapel. Since this is to be “an eternal monu- 
ment” of the King’s magnificence, Monsieur Colbert, who has 
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done so much, should have his place “somewhere in the picture.” 

He agrees; and with what seems unbounded impudence, they 
decide that this is the moment to approach him on the subject 
of the “mark”—“to free the Corps from its servitude.” 

What is equally surprising is that Colbert and the King let 
them have their little triumph, although it is in reality a com- 
promise, for the rule is made which allows that the mark on 
cloth found at the Mercers’ shops should be imposed by a com- 
mittee of Drapers and Mercers together: it reads, “The King 
orders that in the future all cloth, serges and other stuffs, both 
wool and linen, all drapery as well as mercery, shall be visited 
and marked without charge by the Gardes of the Drapers and 
the Mercers together.” 

You can fairly hear the sigh of the Registrar of the Mercers as 
he writes that the rule is accepted as bestowing “freedom from 
that servitude under which the Mercers have smarted since the 
year sixty-nine”—that is, for five years! And he adds philosophi- 
cally: “It can be said that we regain only with infinite pains and 
pleadings what was lost through very flimsy considerations.” 

The painting was finished and hung above the altar of the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in July, 1676. 


COLBERT AND THE CLOTH OF LANGUEDOC: 


But the visits which the Mercers made to Colbert, interrupting 
his sixteen-hour day without the smallest sign of compunction, 
were continued. They arrived one day to tell him that the 
Drapers’ Gardes have seized ninety-seven pieces of Languedoc 
cloth, found at the shop of Marchand, Meunier and Péricard, 
Mercers of Paris. They come to Colbert tumultuously, claiming 
their right since 1665 to sell the cloth of Languedoc. 

He must have been busy, but diplomatically he sends them 
home to put it in writing. They do more; they search out de- 
fenders of their position in the President of the States of Lan- 
guedoc, Cardinal Bonzy, and in the Bishop of Saint-Papoul. 
Then they recall that a certain “Sieur Poujet,” interested in the 
manufacture of cloth in Languedoc, has had for several years in 
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his warehouse two hundred and twenty-two pieces of the afore- 
said cloth. 

They go to visit him and after telling him they will buy his 
unsold cloth if he will throw his weight with theirs, they per- 
suade him to visit Colbert and speak for them. He agrees. In the 
meantime the Drapers have not, I grieve to say, resisted the temp- 
tation to resort to the same sort of practice. They hurry off to 
Sieur Poujet and offer to buy those two hundred and twenty-two 
pieces of cloth for the round sum of thirty-six thousand livres. 
When they add that they will, moreover, take a thousand pieces 
of that same cloth every year, Poujet begins to see the whole 
affair of Languedoc cloth in a new light. He signs a contract 
with the Drapers and is willing to forgo that call upon Colbert, 
unless it is in the interest of the Drapers that he make one for 
them. 

The Mercers hear of this. Without a moment’s delay they 
visit Sieur Poujet again. They point out to him that the Drapers 
cannot possibly live up to the contract and take a thousand pieces 
of his cloth every year. The Secretary of the Mercers writes: 
“He began to open his eyes.” And he suggests, finally, that they 
call upon a gentleman who is said to have much influence with 
Colbert. 

Delightedly they set out to Monsieur Belinzani, who is, as they 
discover, upon the side of the Drapers in this affair. In some way 
(I hesitate to enquire too closely what it was) he is persuaded to 
join their forces. After his visit to Colbert he tells them that the 
Minister sends word that if they want to sell the cloth of Lan- 
guedoc, they must give up selling “foreign” cloth. 

This is a fine result from friendly intervention; they refuse 
roundly. Another visit and Belinzani comes back with the word 
that Colbert wants them to unite their corporation with that of 
the Drapers. Fury and tumult! Impossible! Unthinkable! A 
union with their age-long arch-enemies? 

Off goes Belinzani, only to return with a third suggestion: that 
they go back to their shops and let the matter drop and sell their 
Languedoc cloth without too much pother. Colbert, it would 
seem, is bored by this tempest. But the Mercers, who by this 
time may have begun to doubt the wisdom of having appealed to 
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the gentleman, formerly a friend of their enemies, tell him sadly 
that they are too sure of the pertinacity of the Drapers to believe 
for an instant that the matter will be allowed to drop. 

Finally Mercers, Belinzani and Sieur Poujet call together upon 
the wearied Colbert, who cuts oratory and complaint short by 
demanding if they have ever offered—as did the Drapers—to buy 
a thousand pieces a year from the Languedocian looms. No, 
they had not— 

But they will and gladly! They give their word of honour. 
And three days later they get royal permission to sell, not only 
those ninety-seven original pieces which had been seized by the 
Drapers, but all that may arrive from Languedoc in the future— 
as well as the two hundred and twenty-two pieces upon the 
shelves of Sieur Poujet’s Paris warehouse. For this last item they 
agree to pay thirty-one thousand livres which is to be collected 
among all the Mercers of Paris. 

“All this being done to the contentment of all parties [the 
Drapers excepted, I suppose], the whole company transported 
themselves at once to Saint-Germain to have the honour of thank- 
ing Monseigneur Colbert and to give him the contract made with 
Sieur Poujet, to whom we had paid cash for the two hundred and 
twenty-two pieces of cloth, although, as we told him, we should 
lose a third of the sum by it. He appeared and expressed his 
satisfaction at our conduct in a favourable discourse and said that 
he would never forget what we had done for Sieur Poujet.” 

Can we wonder that Colbert sometimes questioned the wisdom 
of leaving the Trades without reforms of some sort? ‘Their day 
was drawing to a close, shadowed by the same corruption which 
was weakening the whole nation in this seventeenth century. 


A “ROYAL MANUFACTURE” IN PICARDY: 


On a late fall day of 1665, a small sailing-vessel entered the 
Port of Saint-Valery.on the Somme, there where Picardy reaches 
the sea. And upon that quay where William the Norman had 
set forth from France to conquer England, were unloaded the 
looms, presses and other materials of “Sieur Van Robais, who had 
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been invited to France to make fine Dutch cloth for Louis XIV., 
and so defend this country against English exports.” 

Saint-Valery was enjoying one of her rare intervals of peace. 
From the time it had been sighted upon its cliff by the Pheni- 
cians, sailing to the “Tin Isles,” it had lived through incredible 
disasters: Roman vessels there had defended it against the Saxons; 
Harold the Saxon had been kept prisoner there in a tower, whose 
ruins you may see. Even Richard Coeur de Lion had destroyed 
the town on one occasion, the Spanish and the Burgundians on 
others. Louis XI. had had it burned rather than surrender it to 
the English. 

But this invasion of Van Robais with his thirty looms, his 
fullers’ mills, his fifty Dutch weavers and their families, had been 
ordered by Colbert, and no one seemed to resent it. The unload- 
ing of the small ship went on with the assistance of those on 
shore, and the invaders found their way to Abbeville, further up 
the river, where a “Royal Manufacture” was to be established 
under the peculiar protection of Colbert, about to realise his 
dream of producing in France the finest cloth in the world. This 
cloth would make unnecessary the importation of such foreign 
cloth as Colbert had seen twelve years before in Mazarin’s apart- 
ments. 

Van Robais was to make the sort of cloth for which he had 
been famous at Middelburg, in Holland, where he had made 
baracans and other materials “in the fashion of Spain, of Holland 
and of England.” He was, himself, Flemish and a Protestant. 

We can ‘imagine that the drapers of Abbeville were more than 
a little disturbed to have this foreign colony arrive in their midst 
and be told that nothing must be done to offend him or his Dutch 
weavers, since they were the honoured guests of Louis XIV., and 
had come as a part of Colbert’s plan. 

Moreover, Abbeville learned of the special privileges which 
Van Robais was to enjoy: no taxes of any sort—while they were 
heavily burdened with taxes; they paid one on salt, whereas the 
newcomers were to have it at the lowest market price! 

They were bound by the regulations of their Trades to give 
the cloth they wove to the dyers and to the finishers: Van Robais 
could dye and finish his cloth himself. And he could, if he 
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wished, hang his cloth out on Sunday, the day when they were 
not allowed by their rules to do any sort of work. 

Added to all these privileges was that which allowed him to 
do without the visits of the jurés and to receive, instead, the in- 
spection of the Intendant of Picardy, who was responsible only 
to the King. 

As for the benefits which were to come to Abbeville through 
the establishment of the Royal Manufacture—they were rather 
vague in the minds of the drapers of the place: first of all, they 
were not to imitate the cloth of Van Robais; indeed, no one 
within a radius of ten leagues could make any of the fabrics being 
made at the Manufacture, no matter if they had been doing so 
before his arrival. 

The Abbeville weavers might find employment with Van 
Robais, if he needed them—but at his price for work, not theirs. 
And if he should demand the services of any weavers employed 
by Abbeville drapers, he could have them too! They must let 
their employees leave them without complaint and on no account 
try to get them back. 

Then there was the question of the raw materials: Van Robais 
was to have his imported Spanish wool without any duties and 
the first chance at any other wools which Colbert announced he 
was going to let come in free. At this time Spain was producing 
about eight million pounds of fine wool a year. Van Robais sent 
a small ship to Bilbao every three months to get what he needed 
and made himself, in that way, quite independent of the English 
wool, which, after all, was not so suited to his cloth. 

If there was room in the little boat after the usual six hundred 
bales of Ségovies léonézes wool had been loaded, inferior grades 
were taken to be sold in the Rouen market, and this helped to 
pay the expenses of the voyage. But Van Robais was not always 
suited, even with the fine wool sent him, and on one occasion he 
sent back two hundred of the six hundred sacks, as unfit for his 
fine weaving. His standards were high and he had the support 
of Colbert in keeping them up. 

Before long Abbeville became used to the sight of the uni- 
formed Swiss guards at the gates of the Royal Manufacture, and 
whatever complaints they made about the way they were being 
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treated in comparison with this foreigner, they kept it carefully 
to themselves. Perhaps the hardest blow among the early ones 
was the sight of the brewery being built that the Dutch and 
Flemish might have their traditional beer: Picardy cider was not 
to their liking! 

Van Robais must have had some unpleasant hours, too—a 
stranger in the midst of much jealous suspicion, a Protestant 
among Catholics, a man used to the towns of Holland, in the 
Picardy environment—but he worked hard and with the utmost 
sincerity. Five years after his arrival Colbert was so well pleased 
with the success of the cloth at Paris and by the management of 
the Manufacture that he invited the King to visit Abbeville and 
see with his own eyes how this experiment had proved its worth. 

Louis promised to come and the town was agog with the news; 
they knew that he felt kindly towards them because, twelve years 
before, when he was at the point of death, it had been a doctor 
from their town who had saved his life after everyone else had 
given up hope. But the King never came. The failure to do so 
was symbolic of his greater interest in the glory of war and mili- 
tary enterprises than in these industrial ones—to which, however, 
he owed the power to carry on his wars! 

Colbert had been opposed to many projects of war, but the one 
which began with Holland had his support because he hoped to 
see France win and so defeat, in some way, the continuing tri- 
umph of the Dutch merchant marine, whose fifteen thousand 
ships had the carrying trade of the world. 

But Colbert did not want the Royal Manufacture to enter into 
the war, and he sent word to the Picardy Intendant not to let Van 
Robais suffer from any religious antagonism awakened by the 
conflict. There was reason for this message, because the religious 
services of the Manufacture, the reading of the Bible in the homes 
of the Dutch weavers, was becoming more and more displeasing 
to Abbeville as time went on. The Intendant carried out the let- 
ter of Colbert’s suggestion, knowing that he meant it, as the fol- 
lower of the moderate Fénelon, but he took it upon himself to 
visit Van Robais personally for the sake of trying to persuade him 
to enter the Church to which he belonged. He was a diplomatic 
man and did not, however, make himself disliked. He would 
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have been held responsible, he knew, if the stubborn Dutch 
should pick up their looms and take that small ship back home. 

The first contract with Van Robais had been for twenty years, 
but four years before it was to expire he was persuaded to make 
another one for ten years and with increased privileges. This 
aroused more feeling in Abbeville, where, in spite of the em- 
ployment of some six thousand of its inhabitants in the Manufac- 
ture, the resentment had never given way. 

The rumour began to spread itself abroad that, although the 
hundred looms which had been specified in the contract, were 
always busy when the Intendant came to make his visit, they 
were idle to the number of fifty at other times. When the visit 
of the Intendant was approaching, they said, weavers, who might 
have been without work for months (and not allowed to work 
for anyone else during that time, either) would be told to put on 
their best clothes and appear as contented as possible as they 
seated themselves at looms—upon which, the rumour added, 
cloth was always kept for just such emergency. 

This may have been true—and we take the story from the 
people of Abbeville, who, to this day, still resent Van Robais—but 
it was equally true that Van Robais could not be expected to 
weave more cloth than was being demanded by the market. 
That demand was very low, for France was in the throes of a 
costly war—only Colbert knew how costly—and the Paris drapers 
claimed that the cloth from the Picardy Royal Manufacture was 
too expensive. 

But this was soon proved to be jealousy; Van Robais could not, 
he said, make his prices lower, since he was paying more for his 
workmen than the other manufacturers of cloth. This contro- 
versy was taken up much later and intensified, but it showed, 
better than anything else could, all the difficulties which the man 
who had come at Colbert’s earnest invitation had to face. 

Even the most envious of Van Robais’ antagonists had to admit 
that nowhere was work so well done, under such good discipline, 
as at this manufacture. And what a study in miniature it is, this 
attempt to introduce the methods and manners of one country 
into another, for the sake of industrial progress. 

It exemplified, too, all that the industry called for in the way 
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of division of labour. Van Robais wrote down somewhere, but 
without being as explicit as he should have been, that his enter- 
prise necessitated thirty-two different operations, whereas it was 
a generally accepted fact that the wool industry, from the time 
the raw material left the back of the sheep until it was put on 
sale, only went through twenty-two such operations. These had 
not changed in principle since the thirteenth century, when al- 
most every operation had a Trade of its own: they are worth 
setting down, as has been done by the writer of Abbeville, to 
whom we owe our story of the Manufacture there: 


1—The wool is washed. 

2—The wool is sorted—and by experts. 

3—The wool is dyed. 

4—The wool is washed once more. 

5—Then it is “plucked” to get it ready for 

6—the combing or carding. 

4+—Then to the “bundlers,” who assemble it for 

8—the ribboners, who put it into ribbon or loose band for 
g—the spinner, who looks after all of it except the 
1o—yarn spun for the selvage, which is done by itself. 
11—The yarn is bobbined for the warp. 
12—The yarn is put upon the loom for the warp and, at last, woven. 


The other ten operations have to do with the dyeing and fin- 
ishing, with the embroidering of the name and the number, the 
measuring of the length of the piece, and of the width, and with 
the inspection of the Intendant in the case of Van Robais, of the 
jurés in the case of the ordinary drapers. 

But what were the extra ten operations Van Robais mentioned, 
it is hard to say, although they may have been the ones which 
entitled his cloth to the place it held, and may have contributed 
to the cost of its making. A few of the details in the making of 
the cloth are of interest: two and a half pounds of Spanish wool 
entered into every aune—which we may reckon forty-seven inches 
at this time and place; and there were from thirty-two hundred 
to thirty-three hundred threads in the width of the cloth, which 
was two aunes wide upon the loom that it might be an aune and 
a quarter after it had been “finished,” for it was allowed to shrink 
to that width between the selvages. 
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A heavier cloth made by Van Robais had to be two aunes and 
a quarter upon the loom and have thirty-six hundred threads in 
the warp, in order to have the same width when finished. An- 
other called royale, which was much lighter in weight, had only 
sixteen hundred threads in the warp and only five-eighths of an 
aune when it was ready to sell. 

For all these fabrics only the Ségovian wool was used, but for 
certain ratines a coarse Spanish and occasionally a French wool 
was used. From these details it will be seen that a variety of 
quality was expected from Van Robais, and that Colbert may 
easily have arrived at his project of having the Spanish merinos 
brought into France to breed, in order that we might not have 
to send any small ships of any sort to Bilbao for Spanish wool to 
make fine French cloth—on Dutch looms with aid of a Flemish 
draper! 


VAN ROBAIS’ DYES: 


One of the industries which interested Colbert exceedingly— 
if we may judge by the number of rules he sent all over France 
for it—was that of dyeing. And Van Robais was past master of 
the art. It was generally conceded that the best dyeing in France 
at this time was being done at Abbeville; and the samples we 
still possess of Van Robais’ cloth are proof of it! The colours he 
used were of such a quality that it was said, and by his rivals, too, 
that his cloth could be identified by them, even if he had not had 
his own mark and his own personal selvage. 

Being so near to Amiens, it is not surprising that he aroused 
the interest of those who had held for so long the highest place 
among European dyers, and it was not long before they were 
successful in imitating his work; and there were to be found 
drapers in several towns who used the imitation colours and then 
sold their cloth as being “dyed with Van Robais colours”! 

Perhaps the secret which he kept the longest of all was that 
of dyeing black. Yet he showed that process at one time to cer- 
tain Paris drapers who expressed themselves as “amazed” but did 
not trouble to write down why. Undoubtedly Colbert was one 
of the few who knew all that was to be known of the dyeing at 
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Abbeville, and it may have been that knowledge that stimulated 
him in the promulgation of rules for the Dyers’ Trades through- 
out France. 

In these rules he described the best processes which had been 
obtained up to this time (1669); he explained in great detail the 
reasons for the success and the causes of the failure in mixing 
certain dyes; he told how to test the qualities of the colours—the 
blue of pastel, the red of red madder, the yellow of goad and the 
whole gamut of greens and browns, and intermediate shades of 
other colours by the use of leaves, roots, barks of trees, fruits, 
salts, metals and certain soils or earths. 

He said that no one wanted to buy a black costume and find 
it soon after turning blue; or violet, when one had purchased it 
as red. “And from the depths of his heart, to show his tender 
love for his country,” writes an author in 1736, “Colbert invited 
his compatriots to cultivate the plants and trees which provided 
the best colouring matter, to experiment and find out what was 
best for their purposes.” 

And then the writer adds: “In other words, this treatise and 
these instructions, together with the regulations for the forests 
and for the water systems, make the finest piece of natural his- 
tory which the seventeenth century produced.” 

It was because of Colbert’s interest in dyes that the perfecting 
of those which come from the cochineal was encouraged at the 
Gobelin Manufacture by another Dutchman, Gluck. For it had 
been in Holland, as late as 1630, that Cornelius Drebbel had re- 
discovered the secret of the ancient purple, and Colbert found it 
best to draw upon the North, wherever he could, for the skill 
which he hoped to acclimatise in France for industries of every 
sort. 

The controversy about the use of indigo, that dyestuff from 
India, sprang up again. Henry IV. had agreed with those whose 
prejudice against it was very violent—and not only because it 
threatened the old French industry of the pastel, but because they 
did not like the blues which it produced. The edict against it 
of 1609, which he had made, did not stop its importation, but it 
was considered, as a Saxon edict of 1650 phrased it, “the food of 
the devil.” Colbert, with all his delight in the new and the pos- 
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sible, was conservative where indigo was concerned; he ruled that 
when indigo was used at all, it must have added to it one hun- 
dred times its weight in pastel! That was like conjuring its bad 
qualities, or else placating the raisers of waide in Picardy. How 
I should like to know why this dyestuff from India aroused such 
intense feeling! 

It would be unfair, in connection with dyeing, not to mention 
Sedan and its Royal Manufacture, established after that of Abbe- 
ville, but in reality older, because its original house had already 
had twenty years of experience before Louis XIV. gave it the 
distinction and privilege of being royal. At Sedan the cloth made 
itself known as in competition with the cloth of Leyden. About 
the time of the war with Holland, Sedan, in need of funds which 
Colbert could not furnish, was on the point of collapse. 

Not a penny could be drawn from the royal treasury at the 
moment, but Colbert was not without resources. One morning, 
as the King was about to mount for the hunt, he paused and 
called attention to his new costume of striped green cloth, saying 
he liked it immensely. Everyone expressed admiration for the 
King’s taste; and the day was not much older before all the ladies 
and gentlemen of the court had put in an order at their tailors 
for costumes of the same stuff. 

That was what Colbert had arranged for when he had asked 
the King to do a little advertising in a good cause; and there was 
a generous supply of the material on hand—at a stiff price! The 
profits from this sale were actually great enough to pay the wages 
which at Sedan, as at Abbeville, were higher than the average, 
and to set Sedan upon its feet again. 

More than that, the demand for the cloth increased—it was 
called silesia—and Colbert established another Royal Manufacture 
at Reims, his early home, where he had the same cloth made in 
quantities. Colbert, in his days of prosperity, had never forgotten 
Reims: his enemies—and he had them, like every successful man 
—declared that he wrote to the City Fathers of Reims in order 
to boast of this prosperity, and of the honours which the King 
showered upon him. But as most of the honours he “boasted” 
were simply opportunities for harder work, he may be excused 
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if he did show vanity before those who had known him as the 
“son of a draper.” 

I sometimes wonder if it may not have been when he was a 
youth at Reims that he first heard the outcry against foreign 
cloth, for it was in the reign of Louis XIII. that the drapers of 
that city sent an appeal which contained these words: 

“See the profits that the foreigners are making out of us. The 
way to keep silver and gold at home in your own kingdom, and 
to give greater benefits to your people, is to throw out foreign 
goods.” 

Such an appeal would represent a great deal of preceding dis- 
cussion and a great deal of screwing-up of courage, for it was 
recognised as a little dangerous to write to royalty unless, one 
could add flattery. Complaints often brought rebuke. If we 
could have heard all the discussions going on at Reims, we might 
find the roots of that system which later was to be called: “Col- 
bertism” or “mercantilism,” which meant that only raw materials 
should be imported into France, and that everything else which 
the country needed should be made within its borders. 

This was quite the opposite of Sully’s opinion which he had 
forced upon Henry IV.—that, while agriculture and the produc- 
tion of raw materials should be increased as much as possible, 
France ought to exchange her manufactured products with other 
countries. This would increase the prosperity of Europe, and 
that meant a better market for the products of France. Colbert 
preferred to concentrate production of every sort in France 
and only buy what the country could not raise in sufficient quan- 
tities for this production. This system could only exist with the 
will of Colbert behind it—at the time a Herculean will, devoted 
generously to the task he had set himself. 

But whether the idea for all this was born at Reims or came 
from later observation, that town benefited by the interest of 
the great minister and before long it was not only making silesias 
of striped wool, but etamines “like those of Lude in Poitou,” and 
thriving mightily. Here at Reims, the royal arms on the door of 
the Manufacture, the Swiss guards, the lead seal, with which 
each piece of cloth was marked, were all tenderly regarded as 
the sign of Louis’ prejudice in their favour. 
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But here the privileges were not being given to a foreigner 
and the jealousy was wanting. The King paid the salary of the 
directors and the foremen, advanced money to pay the weavers 
and dyers, if it was needed; no military service was demanded 
of the employés and no soldiers forced upon their families for 
board and lodging, as upon all other citizens outside the Manu- 
facture. 

Here, too, the same conditions were made: that employés 
could not absent themselves from work without special permis- 
sion and could not go out to the wine-shops during working- 
hours, nor bring any wine into the Manufacture. Sobriety was 
becoming a social—or at least an industrial—virtue. 

The directors of all Royal Manufactures had two inducements 
to succeed: prestige and profit. One was the premium given for 
unusual production or for invention; the other was a title of 
nobility. Van Robais never received the second because he re- 
fused to be converted for the sake of joining the nobility. 

This ought to have been an example for Colbert; the task 
well done being very evidently in his case, as in that of the draper, 
sufficient reward. And I believe that if Colbert had not been car- 
ried away by what seems a veritable passion for the honours of 
rank, he might have retained his influence over the King, which 
—at the outset—he had obtained just because he was an honest 
bourgeois among so many unintelligent and scheming nobles! 

For at the beginning of his work under the King, he had in- 
sisted on being called simply “Monsieur” and had exaggerated 
the simplicity of his bearing and the sincerity of his purpose. 
It may have been that the disdain of the nobles, with whom he 
had to mingle while busy upon his task, had rankled. In spite 
of his genius and of its appreciation by those who had any sense 
at all, he aspired more and more to become one of those in the 
farce of court life. He who could demand of the King the ad- 
vertising of fine cloth, wanted that King to bestow a title upon 
him! 

The story of how Colbert replaced in the vault of the Cordeliers 
the tombstone of an honest grandfather-draper by one which 
looked very ancient, upon which was cut in Gothic characters: 
“Kolbert,” a knight of Scotland (and a mythical one), is a sad 
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one. It is like seeing the hero descend to buffoonery. And even 
worse is the history of how he led his unsuspecting sons there 
and had them kneel before this stone with reverence as before 
the one who had founded the family! Is it to be wondered at 
that, after this, he should have chosen a serpent to adorn his 
coat-of-arms? And is it not perfectly natural that after all this 
subterfuge, of which Louis XIV. was aware, the relation between 
the King and Colbert should have chilled? Colbert’s honest 
draper-blood was vitiated by a lie; his world knew it and no 
longer feared him! 

And what a pity it was, for Colbert’s influence had been so 
great that if it had prevailed to the point of making Louis XIV. 
think the expenses of his General Louvois unwise, or the build- 
ing of Versailles too costly, the whole after-history of France 
might have been far different; the final years of “the Great Cen- 
tury” (le grand siécle) might not have held within them the 
germs of the Revolution. France might have progressed with 
her industry and commerce to a freer and fuller life and with- 
out bloodshed! Industrial accomplishment and commercial ex- 
pansion were bringing about new ideas, and they would have 
continued to fructify had there been opportunity. 


COLBERT’S ACCOMPLISHMENT: 


Nowhere better than in a report of Colbert’s made to the King 
in 1670, can we measure the extent and the success of his plans: 
“The manufacture of cloth,” he writes, “has been re-established 
at Sedan and twelve looms have been added to the sixty-two 
which were in use in 1664. 

“The new establishments at Abbeville, at Dieppe, Fécamp and 
Rouen have over two hundred looms. That at Ferté-sous-Jouarre 
is using one hundred and twenty looms to make baracans. That, 
at Meaux, has eighty looms at work upon the damasks of Flan- 
ders. For the camelots at Amiens and at Abbeville, one hundred 
and twenty looms. 

“The bays [baize] and twills of Bruges and Brussels are being 
made at Montmorin, Saint-Quentin and Avranches. 
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“The camelots of Brussels are being made on a large scale 
at Paris. 

“The spun gold of Milan is being made at Lyons and also the 
silks called organzines. 

“The looms for silk stockings number more than one hundred. 

“The stockings of English wool are being made in the Beauce, 
at Provins, in Picardy, at Sens, Auxerre, Autun and elsewhere 
to the number of thirty-two towns and villages. 

“The serges of London are made at Gournay, Auxerre, Autun, 
and other places, upon three hundred looms. 

“The fine linen of Holland is being woven upon two hundred 
looms at Bresle, Louviers, Laval and other towns.” 

Then there were the sails being made for the Levant in Dau- 
phiny and the etamines in the Auvergne. He reports that the 
fine hemp which used to come from Prussia and Piedmont, is 
now being grown in Burgundy, Berri and other provinces. 

After a report like that, should he have cared to be knighted? 

A Venetian ambassador at the court of Louis XIV. wrote 
home: “Whatever is best in any part of the world is now being 
made in France, and so great is the vogue of these products that 
orders are coming in from everywhere else in the world.” 

It was from these orders that Colbert expected to see France 
enriched—and this in the other manufactures as well as those 
for cloth which he had established—for glass (Venetian glass), 
for porcelaines, for lace and all the rest. 

That the Spanish, who had so long been the masters in dyeing, 
should buy the Van Robais cloth because it was made with their 
wool and dyed so beautifully, was proof of Colbert’s judgment 
in having brought this Flemish draper to France. The demand 
for a variety of colour was a sign of the times, too, and at Abbe- 
ville it was said there were very often as many colours as there 
were pieces of cloth upon the looms—from ninety to a hundred. 

At Rouen and at Orléans, where they had received the rules 
of 1669 for dyeing, the progress had been great. In the copy of 
the rules at Orléans which are there in the archives, you may 
read something which carries you back to the thirteenth century: 
that the apprentice or the companion of the master dyer must 
take his hot bath once a week in the tub (or vat) of the master. 
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Rouen, six years after the report, appealed to Colbert to have 
every piece of linen from their looms marked with their mark, 
for frauds had been going on there some time. Bad hemp and 
bad flax had been used together with the good, and they were, 
as a town, losing their trade. To regain it they had recourse to 
the old rules of the thirteenth century, but since no one paid any 
attention to these, holding them to be antiquated, the linen-dra- 
pers had asked Louis XIV. to give his authority to them. He 
did, but no one paid any more attention than before. 

The personal visit that the linen-drapers of Rouen made to Col- 
bert was effective. The rules which he stood for: that of marking 
all linen, of having it inspected regularly and severely and having 
no sale of linen except at the market or in the shop where it 
had been inspected—these carried the day and from now on, 
Rouen had the pleasure of selling 3,000,000 livres’ worth of fine 
linen and 1,700,000 livres’ worth of the next quality, every year! 

Such changes, such reforms, are of vast importance, and they 
give us a perception of what power Colbert had as nothing else 
could do. His plans were made in detail and every year saw 
some of them carried out. Not far from Rouen, there were 
Royal Manufactures at Elbeuf and at Louviers which got their 
privileges and prestige in 1681. But they had not needed the 
aid and support as had Sedan or Carcassonne, where yet another 
Manufacture had been established. And that they lived on and 
so proved the position which they had been given, had the testi- 
mony of Bonaparte in the next century, when he said: “Elbeuf is 
a bee-hive, everybody is at work there!” 


ABBEVILLE: 


And yet we must always consider that the experiment at Abbe- 
ville was the most significant because of all the elements which 
rendered it symbolic of the period in which it was established. 
The house in which Colbert was born at Reims—and which 
strangely enough was never occupied by anyone but drapers— 
was only destroyed during this last war; the houses in which 
Van Robais did his work at Abbeville are still standing and in 
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fine condition, with very few changes to mark the passage of 
time. 

A building put up by Van Robais after the enterprise had out- 
grown the one he first lived in, is the prototype of a modern 
factory. It had no tall chimneys, no black coal smoke, no noisy 
machines of metal, nevertheless the factory idea was there, for 
the weavers, the dyers, those who made the soap for the finishers, 
those who prepared the wool, were all grouped around a centre. 
These artisans of a half-dozen different Trades no longer worked 
at home; for those who could not be accommodated even under 
this capacious roof, rooms were hired in various houses in town, 
to which the workers came for the day. 

But it was a perfectly natural development and one which we 
should have had to approve had we been there to see the will 
of Colbert and the skill of Van Robais worked out; it was well 
organised and on a scale most unusual at the time. The first 
building which Van Robais added to those of wary Abbeville 
was a Dutch windmill for the use of the fullers; by that quaint 
and interesting construction he set his first seal upon the place. 

Then there was the building of the brewery; after that a two- 
story structure in stone and red brick, and a small one besides, 
one half of which was used for the shearing of cloth and the 
other half for a stable; this was a squat affair compared with 
the windmill which had four floors and was fifty feet in height. 
Not far off were posts and rails, seven rows of them, each one 
hundred and fifty feet long. These were for the drying of the 
great pieces of cloth after the dyeing. 

All these with the orchard, inside the wall at whose great gate 
the Swiss guards stood sentry all day long. Then a building was 
erected for the making of soap, and you might have believed 
nothing more needed to be done. But Van Robais bought land 
near the river Somme and put up there a great building called 
after the poles and rails, upon which the cloth was hung, the 
“Maison des Rames,” which it took four years to build while the 
town watched with wonder. 

There was the central part of the building used for the home 
of the family, the offices and the store-rogms and on either side 
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was a wing three hundred feet long, divided into workshops for 
all the different activities. 

Behind this building, around a court one hundred feet square, 
were the dye-works and the wool-washing vats. Beyond were 
six drying frames, each as long as the “piece” of cloth, three hun- 
dred and twenty feet. But this was not all; there were the stables, 
a farmyard with room for the carts, and lodgings for the carters; 
the blacksmith’s shop with its forge and its grindstone and an 
embryo model factory town, a group of workmen’s dwellings! 

A third and fourth courtyard had shops and houses built 
around them; and to complete the unity of this enterprise, a 
wall enclosed it all and the place was guarded. Over the main 
gate—you may see it today—there was cut into the stone a peace- 
ful enough symbol: three children sailing a ship. Who were 
they? What did they represent? 

Long after the death of Colbert, in 1683, the Van Robais Manu- 
facture was still having its difficulties because of wars and jealousy 
and changing prices and strikes. For strikes there were; and this 
makes even greater the similarity of the Manufacture Royale of 
Abbeville with the modern textile factory. 

The question of the price of the Van Robais cloth being higher 
than that of Sedan was settled easily, the question of the exten- 
sion of privileges, as time went on, was not without a solution, 
but the dissensions, which broke out in the very year of Colbert’s 
death, as though he had had some secret of harmony, even at a 
distance, which none of the Van Robais possessed—these were 
serious and wrought much havoc in Abbeville, which took sides 
with the weavers. 

At first the strikers behaved as had the old confréries: they 
sent in their appeals in writing to the Intendant; later they wrote 
that they had only been paid one-sixth of what was due them 
during the last eight months. The Intendant let Van Robais 
have the necessary funds, for he knew—and how natural that 
sounds to us today—that the difficulty had come from the chang- 
ing money values, which in turn were due to the wars. 

Unfortunately, however, each year brought more and more of 
the familiar modern habit of controversy between the employer 
and the employé. In 1714 it was Van Robais who had to com- 
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plain of plots against the Manufacture—a mutiny. And the 
ring-leader, so they thought, had to be hung. This did not 
sweeten the ensuing discussions. And two years later a crowd 
of angry weavers broke into the office of Van Robais and de- 
manded work. He was able to appease them, but the signs of 
the times were there! 

The complaint which the weavers sent to the Intendant Bignon 
was a serious one; they claimed that for sixteen years they had 
not been working more than eight months a year and that they 
could not work for anyone else in the remaining four months. 

The Intendant found that, whatever the reason during previous 
years may have been, eight hundred pieces of cloth had been 
countermanded, and that almost ruined the enterprise, since there 
were already twelve hundred other pieces of fine and expensive 
cloth upon the shelves. Until these were sold no more work 
could go on. 

He reported this to the King and then recalled how, during 
a war-famine, the Van Robais brought food from Paris into 
Picardy at their own expense. And that in 1712 he had actually 
sent food to Paris when famine threatened there. 

A story that the weavers were telling was that the little ship 
of the Van Robais, named so delightfully The Golden Fleece, 
was carrying Van Robais cloth into Holland secretly and selling 
it for the personal profit of the head of the Manufacture. The 
Intendant investigated and found that cloth was being sold in 
Holland, and openly, which brought back both money and fame 
to France. It had not been written down to the personal accounts 
of the former Dutch weavers. 

It was the period which was at fault. Here was a factory in 
almost the final meaning of the word, certainly in all the final 
discontent and friction. The work itself could not be found 
fault with: within four years eight thousand pieces of cloth had 
come off the looms, besides one thousand other pieces destined 
(by the contract) for the King’s wardrobe. This meant that 
each loom produced over two thousand yards of cloth a year— 
a goodly amount! 

This Royal Manufacture had been Colbert’s response to the 
report of Abbeville drapers in 1664 which had dwelt upon the 
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decadence of fine weaving in their town. Abbeville had not been 
grateful. The Manufacture, they said, had sapped their own 
vitality, had crushed initiative, had robbed Abbeville of its right- 
ful development. 

Were they right? Would it have been better for France to 
have foregone the cloth which Van Robais could make, and to 
have let Abbeville get on as best it could? 

Who can tell? The town is still there in almost the same con- 
dition as when Van Robais practically ruled it; it is lovely and 
it is asleep. Many houses have their shutters closed, whose own- 
ers left them when they found they could not weave as they 
wished. There is a spell over Abbeville today; did Colbert cast 
it? Or was the town put under this spell by Van Robais? 
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THE TABLE-LINEN OF LOUIS XV.—A RICHELIEU’S SEVEN VOLUMES 
OF SAMPLES; AND ANECDOTES—RICHELIEU’S RIBBONS—A “PRISON 
CONTRACT —TOULON—THE WEB OF LACE—BATISTES AND LINONS 
—CLOTH-OF-GOLD FOR THE QUEEN—CADIS AND PINCHINA— 
ROUEN TELLS HER OWN STORY—MARIE LECZINSKA ORDERS UP- 
HOLSTERY—-THE OLD ORDER BEGINS TO CHANGE 


THE TABLE-LINEN OF LOUIS XV.: 


Louis XV. rented his table-linen by the day. He paid for the 
table-cloths, butler’s aprons, napkins, towels and sacks in which 
the bread was kept thirty-five livres a day. 

When more was needed he paid by the piece: a livre for a 
damask table-cloth or for a butler’s apron; a half livre for a dam- 
ask napkin; and less for aprons, napkins, towels and table-cloths 
of less fine linen. 

“The ordinary,” reads the contract, “is when the King is at 
Versailles or Fontainebleau with the Queen and when he eats in 
his apartments. But when he eats in his private apartments, or 
when he is at Fontainebleau without the Queen, or at Marly, 
Compiégne, Petit Bourg and other places, it is extraordinary.” 

But there they were wrong, for with Louis XV. the “extraor- 
dinary” was the “ordinary”—he seldom ate with the Queen. His 
linen bills must have been high; there was the expense of cartage 
from Paris or Versailles or to the chateau favoured for the mo- 
ment. And the fellow who had charge of the linen on these 
occasions had to be paid more for seeing that there was enough 
to go round and that it was properly washed. The contract speci- 
fied that two great linen-chests in the royal pantry must always 
be kept filled. 

The contract was for nine years, and it sounds like some sort 
of a fantastic light opera whose dramatis persone are given as: 
“Sieur Jacques Lejeune and Michel Leroy, both of them laundry- 
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men in the King’s private kitchen, living at Versailles and being 
this day in Paris; Olivier David, Linen-Merchant, living also in 
Versailles and being this day in Paris; Henry Léon Hebert, head 
of the Queen’s Fruitery and Nicolas Barré, assistant in the Fruit- 
ery of the King, who lives in Paris on the rue Louis-le-Grand, 
Parish of Saint-Roch. 

“These enter into agreement and promise as one person to hold 
to all the requirements of the King, our Sire, and accept as rep- 
resentative of His Majesty, the Very High, the Very Powerful 
and Very Excellent Prince, Monseigneur Louis Henry Duke of 
Bourbon, Prince of Condé, Parish of Saint-Sulpice; we agree to 
furnish and deliver daily for the service of His Majesty, for the 
period of nine years ... all the linen hereafter written down, 
to wit: 

“For the Butlers of His Majesty, 4 aprons, of which 2 shall be 
of damask and 2 of petit-venise. 

“For the table of the King and for the antechamber, 2 little 
aprons of petit-venise, 5 dozen damask napkins; 2 buffets filled 
with linen for the use of the butlers, for lunch, dinner, collation 
and supper; and a quantity of linen for the ordinary use of the 
King’s table . . . and 30 and 44 dozen napkins.” 

And this is only the beginning of the contract, so explicit that 
we can see the tables in the royal household and those who sat 
at them, with damask napkins over their silk or satin-covered 
knees, as clearly as though we ourselves had agreed to count the 
fresh linen every day and distribute it to the butlers. 

Damask linen had been captured by Louis XIV. when, in 1667, 
he had taken Lille. But damask linen, which, it was said, had 
first been made in imitation of Levantine tapestries at Damascus, 
was too fine and rare to give to any but the “Royal Family and 
the Ambassadors when they visited the Court on Tuesdays and 
had a table all to themselves.” On ceremonial occasions a special 
“ribboned damask” was used; it was written in the contract that 
it must be three-fourths of an aune wide (about a yard), and the 
piece of forty-three aunes was cut into proper lengths for the 
royal table, that was—five aunes; three widths were sewn to- 
gether, or as you would translate it, the King’s table-cloth was 
six and a half yards long and three and two-thirds yards wide. 
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There must be a fresh cloth at each meal and five dozen napkins 
a day, for this one table! 

Then there was the table of the Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
the Duke of Bourbon, who had signed this contract (and no 
doubt was benefiting financially for so doing)—that had to be 
set for twelve persons. The Chamberlain’s table also had twelve 
places at it; and every day these two tables had, each one, two 
cloths, two buffet-covers, four dozen napkins and two large dish- 
towels. 

But the difference between the King’s table and these two was 
that the length of the table-cloths was only three aunes long and 
one and three-quarters aunes wide. Here was a nicety in the 
distinctions of rank, made all the more evident by the fact that 
the Ambassadors’ table, when it was set on Tuesdays, had a cloth 
four aunes long and two and a half aunes wide! 

Nor was length and breadth the only distinction; the quality 
of the napkins seems to indicate others. The gentlemen who 
served the King had, every day, eighteen napkins of petit-venise, 
and the butlers had forty-two napkins and two table-cloths of 
the same linen, whereas even the Grand Master and the Cham- 
berlain and the lords and ladies who ate with the King—but at 
other tables—all had petit-venise napkins and not damask. 

Now petit-venise was a very good sort of linen made in Flan- 
ders and Normandy and Picardy in imitation of Venetian linen, 
which was itself an imitation of Damascus linen. Any diplomat 
could perceive what this meant and see in the imitation of 
an imitation all sorts of subtleties. One of the finest being that 
the Grand Master and the Chamberlain, even when they ate in 
their private apartments, could, if they asked for them, have nap- 
kins of petit-venise rather than the linen of Caen ordinarily fur- 
nished to the private apartments. 

This Caen linen, woven with small diamonds, squares and 
chevrons and sometimes called rosette, was to be used at the table 
of the Chief Steward (Maitre d’Hodtel du Roy) and at the 
Director-General’s table; the length of their table-cloths was 
three and a half aunes, their width two. And at each of these 
tables twenty-two persons sat down at each of the two services. 
For that was the arrangement: one service for lunch at twelve, 
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the next at two; one service for supper at eight, the second at ten! 

Here sat the Lieutenant of the Royal Bodyguard and the Lieu- 
tenant of the Hundred Swiss, their colour-bearers, the officers of 
the counting-house, the royal equerries and “gentlemen ordi- 
nary,” the ushers for the private apartments of the King and for 
the other apartments. We can imagine the discussion as to prece- 
dence and place at table, but they a// had to use Caen linen! 
That put zhem in their proper places with regard to the King, to 
the Ambassadors and to the Chamberlain. 

The contract continues: there are other tables—for the officers 
of the pantry, of the buttery, of the fruitery, and of the wine-cel- 
lars; there are tables for the Master of the Hounds and the Master 
of the Stables. And there are, besides, the tables for those who 
are in the King’s private kitchen, and for those in the “Great 
General Kitchen,” the latter seating thirty-one persons: two 
equerries, two masters, six porters, three laundrymen, two guards, 
a pastry cook and “six children of the kitchen,” who were, no 
doubt, the scullery boys. 

This table demands five dozen napkins a day, eight large cloths 
for the dishes and six for the larder “to put the meat upon as well 
as to lard it.” And, strange detail in which an insight into palace 
life is given: fourteen straw mattresses, two for the “officers” of 
each service, who slept, it would seem from this, in the kitchen 
itself. 

The distinctions below stairs are quite as definite as above. 
Fancy having in the smaller kitchen two dozen napkins a day, 
six kitchen cloths and twenty-two kitchen towels! 

And the pantry uses twelve aprons, twelve buffet-covers and 
twenty-two dozen napkins—and all of them of petit-barage, a 
quality as much below Caen linen as Caen is below petit-venise 
and as petit-venise is below damask. For the sole decoration of 
the “little barred” linen, as the name indicates, were the raised 
white stripes which crossed at the corners. 

As might be suspected, the private kitchen for the King puts 
on excessive airs and has daily, fourteen table-cloths, ten dozen 
napkins and twelve aprons. 

But there was the Dauphin, at this time almost a baby and, like 
all babies, ruthless in the matter of table-cloths and bibs, for it is 
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written that the boy who gives the linen to the little heir of the 
throne, must be paid fifteen livres a month extra. That speaks 
for itself: over goes a bowl of milk and it is, “Call the boy with 
the fresh linen”! 

As for the Dauphin’s laundress, she has to be paid regularly 
one hundred livres a year, which is a very high wage as wages go. 
And in the Dauphin’s kitchen there are six daily table-cloths of 
barage, forty-five napkins of petit-barage, four cloths to dry the 
dishes, eight aprons and—a napkin of petit-venise for the equerry! 

We learn, too, that the food left on the “Masters’ Table” was 
to be eaten by those who served at it; and there were five such 
tables which served to nourish the garcons. The ones who dis- 
tributed the linen were paid one hundred livres a year and had, 
besides, twenty sols a day for food. The King’s linen-boys re- 
ceived twice that amount, and the Dauphin’s linen-boy ate what 
was left at his table. In fact the linen-boys ate from the tables at 
which they distributed their napkins, but perhaps it was realised 
that the left-overs were not enough to go around and so they got 
their twenty sols a day besides. 

But why, I wonder, did the linen-boy for “Miladies” (Mes- 
dames) get thirty instead of twenty sols a day when the King 
was absent? Was their appetite so dainty that the poor fellow 
might have starved had he depended upon what they left? 

The details are too many, but we must not overlook the woman 
who sat day in and day out mending the fine linen at one hun- 
dred livres a year. How directly she has descended from those 
who were kept busy in the fourteenth century by Charles V. and 
the Dukes, his brothers, who, besides mending, embroidered 
fleurs-de-lys upon every piece. Yet how different the outlook 
now, how different the relation between master and man, be- 
tween mistress and maid! 

And how differently this contract would have been written in 
the time of Etienne Boileau; there is no breath of any human 
relationship in it, although the details sound quaint to us, be- 
cause they let us glimpse a world usually overlooked. What 
chasms are here—between damask and petit-barage; and is any- 
one the happier for them? But if we forget that gayer and hap- 
pier age, there is a mellow light over the pantries and butteries as 
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the linen-boy searches out what he needs for the King, for the 
Master of the Hounds, or for the Dauphin’s equerry. 

I like to leave the royal tables to themselves and listen to the 
clatter in the kitchens, just as I liked to listen to the looms of the 
Gauls when the superb Romans were marching over the land. 

What a hubbub when the boy forgets “the three damask nap- 
kins to put under the eggs, shrimps, or soles served to Miladies.” 
He cares little enough; are not the spits in the kitchen giving off 
warm savoury smells of roast meat, and the fires blazing in the 
huge chimney-place? 

When the thirty-one of them, including the “six children of 
the kitchen,” draw up their benches to sit at their leisure, now 
that the rest are served, will not the conversation—the lively 
Gallic conversation—go on apace? 

As I count the linen—no small task, even in the pages of the 
contract—I find that fourteen hundred and some odd pieces were 
used in the household of Louis XV. on “ordinary” days. 


A RICHELIEU’S SEVEN VOLUMES OF SAMPLES~—AND 
ANECDOTES: 


And is this contract with a Paris linen-draper one of the anec- 
dotes to which the grand-nephew of the great Cardinal refers in 
words placed at the top of one of his seven volumes of cloth?P—“A 
Collection of the Ribbons of 1732 to be used as a Sequel to the 
Book of Anecdotes of Our Times.” 

Probably not; nor in these seven volumes, bound in green 
leather, are there any of those scandalous stories connected with 
the very gay and licentious scion of an old family named Du- 
Plessis which had boasted the Cardinal Richelieu and blushed for 
this member, the Marshal. 

What an illogical and absurd thing it is, however, that such a 
man, for whom even an eighteenth-century court apologised, 
should have conceived the idea of showing samples of everything 
being woven in France (and of a great deal that was being 
woven outside) which was in use and in fashion between 1732 
and 1738! 

How did it happen that he was inspired to make the first and 
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most complete collection of cloth which we have? The collec- 
tions in the church treasuries confined themselves to rare pieces 
of brocade, of silk or lace or velvet; the oldest of all the collec- 
tions, that of le Puy-en-Velay, showed us only the finer materials; 
but Richelieu—for let us given him the full credit of this, since it 
may atone for some of his sins—has presented to us upon fine, 
strong, hand-made paper everything from cloth woven by the 
galley-slaves to the finest taffetas and ribbons. 

We have looked at many inventories, at all sorts of lists, but 
here we may see the cloth itself, and touch it with our fingers as 
it was touched by those who put it into the book and by those 
who wove it! Even with the contracts—there are several of them 
—we may find the samples of linen or woollen materials specified 
in them: the arrangement is an ordered and an interesting one, 
worthy of a serious man. 

The year 1737 is one to stand out in history: in this year for 
the first time since the earlier years of Colbert’s ministry, the 
budget of France balanced. The credit for this must be Cardinal 
Fleury’s; he had been given full power by Louis XV., who per- 
ceived what a capable man he was. The comfort of a balancing 
budget spreads over these pages; forgetting what lies ahead, we 
may delight in the accomplishment of French looms: they are 
equal to the task which the age is setting them. Life is here and 
love of the day’s work. 


RICHELIEU’S RIBBONS: 


They are like fireworks in the park of Versailles, like the foun- 
tains playing in the moonlight; they are of silver threads and 
subtle flaming silk: they are exuberant, effervescent, pennants 
streaming in the winds of fashion, to show how it blows. 

In Volume Six of Richelieu’s Collection are shown only the 
ribbons made in France; in Volume Seven are the ribbons of 
Turin, of Genoa, Naples, Florence, Messina and Holland. It is 
written that they sail away by the dozen aunes and the dozen 
pieces “to Spain and the Spanish Isles, to the French Isles and to 
Portugal.” And those from Naples are priced in ducats and 
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translated by the—let us say—by Richelieu, into francs; and the 
pans, in which they are measured, into aunes. 

I may be prejudiced, but it seems to me that the ribbons of 
Paris are the gayest; we owe a great deal I believe to those little 
silk-spinners and weavers of the thirteenth century, whose mis- 
tress had to watch so carefully that they did not slip out to sell 
their silk to a waiting buyer at some street-corner. It was good 
that they kept the thread of luxury upon their bobbins, for other- 
wise we might have grown too serious with our wool and linen. 

Even Francis I. seems worthy of a little praise that he empha- 
sised the warmth of silken colour along with his gold and silver 
passements. I like, too, that Persian king, whose silk ribbons 
fluttered to the amazement of his enemies from every part of his 
costume—shoes, hat and sleeves; there is a pleasant abandon in 
ribbons. And like all frail and lovely things they have a hold 
on life that coarser woollen stuffs cannot boast! 

For we have, here in France—if not in Richelieu’s Collection— 
some of the silken strips of colour which the Florentine mer- 
chants used to attach to their seals in the early centuries: some 
are full of feudal pride, dotted, striped or severely plain. There 
is the ribbon of the Archbishop of Bourges, whose date is the 
same as that of the house the Drapers bought of Raoul DuPlessis: 
1219; and the ribbon still shows its colour—rose. 

The Chapter of Saint-Aignan used, instead of woven ribbon, 
the silk floss from which it could have been made, blue and soft 
and brilliant. The city of Pontoise chose for its seal twisted cords 
of violet silk; and the Counts of Toulouse, full of ancient pride, 
had their cord of red silk bound at intervals with gold thread. 

In those days, to each man and to each town, its ribbon. Ro- 
mance lingers, too, for we have a ribbon of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, into which are woven the words: “I am the pledge of 
love; do not give me away. He who separates our love, death—” 
and the rest is missing. (“Je sui druerie, Ne me dunez mie, Ki 
nostre amur descivre, La morte... .”) This ribbon is of green 
silk, the colour of hope; and no one knows why it is attached to 
a legal act of gift to a public official and his wife. Did he tear 
away the threat of death before he gave it—or did the husband 
try to destroy this bit of gay promise? Light as it is, this ribbon 
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is heavy with meaning, and it has survived through centuries 
which have seen so many weightier truths go down. 

Richelieu’s Messina ribbons show the Arab influence and the 
Byzantine. The Chinese figures upon another are evidence of 
that visit from Siamese Ambassadors to the court of Louis XIV. 
The ribbons of Naples are like the later “Roman sashes.” The 
ribbons “of Holland, Germany and the North enter France in 
prodigious quantities,” we are told. The ribbons of Saint-Etienne 
are exported to the amount of five or six million livres a year; 
there are sixty aunes to the piece—and they will give you six 
months to pay for them! 

The livre, be it said in apologetic parenthesis, was about the 
same in value as the pre-war franc, but—and what an important 
difference—the buying value was very much greater. If it were 
not able to procure more than in our times, how would the King 
of Portugal have been able to get his rich brocades, whose sam- 
ples Richelieu shows us, for one hundred and forty or fifty livres 
an aune? 

The son of the great Braganca House buys the cloth-of-gold 
which has been woven here in France; he buys his golden brown, 
his grey, his beige velvets, his watered silk called “English,” his 
silk drugget called “Spanish”—he pays in Portuguese money and 
France is the richer for his visit. 

There is not a page in all these seven books which is not elo- 
quent, full of associations for those of us who know and love the 
name of every town in France, full of charm for those to whom 
these names spell a quiet part of the world, where sunrise and 
sunset are like songs for the spirit. There is no confining border- 
land here. 

And following the samples which have been preserved of all 
these, is the story of Noél Desteques, who left Paris for Versailles 
in 1729, but kept on weaving for Paris merchants. A whole nar- 
rative of housing shortage lies in this one sentence; Versailles was 
not much in favour with Louis XV. and so the crowded town of 
his great-grandfather begins to have many empty houses and 
apartments, and rents fall. As early as 1715 another Paris weaver 
owed his success at Versailles to his first customer’s being a 
colonel of the Regiment of Swiss Guards. But this weaver, 
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Lanars or Fanars (the writing is not always so easy to read), 
wove upholstery of fine watered silk. And he had the ingenious 
idea of letting his customer pay thirteen livres an aune if he pays 
for the silk yarn by the pound, instead of the regular sixteen 
livres. 

If these are the anecdotes which Richelieu meant, he is doing 
something for the history of weaving, for it is such little touches 
of fact as this, which accompanies the sample of Desteques’ work, 
or Lanars’, that give us a sense of reality. 

From Versailles, Richelieu takes us to Marseilles, into the work- 
shop of Monsieur Olive, who established himself in 1722 to pro- 
duce “stuffs in the style of those of India and Persia and China.” 
Ah, Monsieur Olive, how about the prohibition against such 
materials obtained by the jealous serge-makers? The sample 
called herbage of silk and cotton, the camelot made in the fashion 
of Brussels, the gros de Tours, will not exonerate you unless you 
have special permission, since you are exporting to the Isles of 
America. 


A “PRISON CONTRACT”: 


Then follows a chapter of cloth history not too pleasant for 
one who loves his kind: the story of an agreement between the 
King, in the person of the famous—or infamous—Count of 
Maurepas, and Sieur de la Coste. The Count, we learn in passing, 
lives in the discreet quarter of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, on the 
rue de Grenelle, while de la Coste dwells on the rue Royale. 

It is he who agrees to furnish to the King all the clothes and 
cloth specified in this contract, and for six years. The work is to 
be done by the galley-prisoners, the forcats, at Marseilles, to the 
number of eight hundred, and they shall not be allowed to refuse 
to do the spinning and weaving and tailoring “except for the 
most serious reasons.” 

The cloth and clothing which these prisoners are to weave and 
make are for the crews of the royal galleys; and when the work 
specified has been finished Sieur de la Coste may employ the 
weavers upon cloth which he may sell for his personal profit. 

Will he not force from them every ounce of strength that they 
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possess in their meagre, prison-fed bodies? Even the Comte de 
Maurepas seems to realise a danger of this and adds clauses to 
the contract for their protection. 

Among the prisoners already at Marseilles there are three hun- 
dred who are in bad health or are cripples; if the officer of the 
King shall find that the work given any one of these hurts him, 
de la Coste will be fined four hundred livres. He must see to 
their cleanliness too. The suits they wear must be washed every 
fifteen days “following the usual custom.” And the bedding 
must be changed once a week. By order of the King each pris- 
oner is to have every day a pound and a half of bread and a bowl 
of beans cooked in oil, with salt, and half a pot of wine! 

It is the King who pays for this! Compare it with the rations 
allowed the linen-boys when they are en voyage with His Ma- 
jesty; they receive, each day, a full loaf of bread, a pint of wine 
apiece, and divide between the four of them, nine pounds of beef 
together with a half pound of bacon or salt pork and a half pound 
of mutton fat. On fast-days they receive, instead of meat, two 
carps and a half pound of butter, “and while one of the fish need 
not be more than a foot long, the other must be a foot and two 
fingers.” 

The prisoners and the Turks are to get up at daylight and be 
in their workshops a quarter of an hour after the cannon of the 
galleys have boomed. Grim signal for the beginning of the un- 
hallowed day’s work! Far away are the bells which ring out in 
all the towns of France, the horn that blows “sunup,” the vesper- 
bells of their apprentice days! 

How like and how unlike these rules to those which have just 
been given afresh to all the Trades of France. Work stops at five 
in winter and at eight in summer. At ten o'clock in the morning 
they have an hour for their “dinner”; breakfast and supper may 
not last more than half an hour—and how could it with what 
they are given to eat, day in and day out, bread and beans, with 
a little oil and salt and a swallow of wine? 

It is the officer of the King who is to search the cells if any- 
thing is stolen; it is de la Coste who is held responsible if any 
one of these poor fellows tries to run away. Yet how much 
easier this work than that in the galleys themselves! 
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And what is it that they must weaver Nowhere else, I be- 
lieve, except in Richelieu’s book, where this contract is written 
by hand, can we have such detail of specifications; they are worth 
looking at: 


I—Three thousand capes of a rough woollen cloth called herbage— 
whose sample is shown—which must be 27 inches wide. For each cape 
4 aunes, 22 inches must be used. These are for all the men of the 
King’s fleet. 

II.—Two hundred and one jackets of a cloth almost as heavy as felt 
called cordillat; and the lining is of hempen gunny-sacking or burlap. 
These are for the prisoners and the Turks (taken in battle) who row 
the galleys. These jackets are to have a hood and be trimmed with 
braid. For the body of the jacket, 1 aune, 33 inches, and for the hood, 
14 inches; for the sleeves 2 aunes, 18 inches. And the lining used must 
be 25 inches wide, and they must use 1 aune and 2 inches of the lining 
in the jacket. 

lJI.—Thirteen just-au-corps (a tighter jacket) of blue cordillat, 
twenty-five inches wide, for the members of the royal band. In these 
jackets the lining is of a milder sort of buckram, called riette. And 
there are seventeen aunes of coloured braid used to decorate the band- 
jacket, with four buttons on each, of blue, red and white thread. This 
for gaiety! 

IV.—Two thousand, seven hundred and eighty-six jackets of red 
cordillat for all the men of the galleys. 

V.—Six thousand pairs of stockings of grey cordillat. 

VI—Six thousand woollen caps or bonnets, as many red as blue. 

VII.—Twelve thousand shirts of the toile riette, each one taking two 
and one-quarter aunes of the martyrising material. 

VIII—Twelve thousand pairs of drawers made of a still coarser and 
scratchier hempen cloth. 

IX.—Six thousand, three hundred aunes of cottonine made from a 
yarn which was like a heavy cotton string of today, but firm in weave; 
two thousand aunes of a cottonine which has a blue and white square 
pattern; three hundred aunes of the same material but of three-ply 
yarn; six hundred aunes of red, white and blue cordillat; three hun- 
dred aunes of the terrible riette and three thousand aunes of still 
coarser hempen cloth, toile étoupiére. 


And how they were to be hurried through all this work that 
they might be free to work for de la Coste, whose personal prof- 
its, it is said, might amount to twelve thousand or fifteen thou- 
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sand livres a year: it is for this that he has taken the contract 
from the King. 

Nevertheless, things did not always go as smoothly as they 
were expected to; the first man to undertake the enterprise had 
risked his money in a Company at Cap Négre, Nova Scotia, and 
gone bankrupt at the end of the first year. The second man had 
died before the first year of his contract was up. Yet there was 
always someone ready to sign a new contract and take over the 
looms and raw materials left by the last man, and to pay for 
them. 

It was scarlet that de la Coste was making on his own account, 
to sell—of all places—in the Levant; red scarlet and blue scarlet 
and wool mixtures in brown and grey called druggets, from the 
place of their Irish origin, Drogheda; and all at prices which 
prison labour allowed. Hard must it have been for the surround- 
ing weavers to face such competition. 

Nor would they have a chance now to make the cloth for the 
crews and the bands of the galleys; some 185,000 aunes of cloth 
was to come every year from looms worked by prison-weavers! 
And we find the situation put into words below samples of cloth 
in another of these volumes: 

“Cadis for soldiers and sailors, but there is no demand for these 
today because they buy this stuff at the Manufacture of the Prison 
at Marseilles.” 

This little statement came from Arles, where they were in the 
habit of weaving six thousand pieces of cadis every year. And 
cadis was the Provencal name of a cloth between flannel and bure 
which had been made down here from time immemorial. 


TOULON: 


At Toulon, too, the convicts of the galleys, who were not at 
sea but in the prison there, were weaving sails. In the contract 
which makes another of Richelieu’s “anecdotes,” we find that a 
building which had formerly been used by a rope-maker was 
given as a workshop to the contractor, by the King; he keeps up 
the looms too; and there are all sorts of local details about the 
furnace which heats the water for washing the yarn, and about 
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the up-keep of windows and doors, which make it sound quite 
modern and efficient. No taxation and no customs duties for 
the raw material, and His Majesty takes the risk for all loss of 
such material through war: he will reimburse the contractor in 
case the enemy seizes his material en route to him. But, in case 
of shipwreck, the contractor must pay for what is lost. 

There was reason for these provisions, because the cotton which 
was to be woven into cottonine—the samples are there for you to 
feel—must come from the Levant. The hemp comes from 
Dauphiny. Cottonine is for small sails, in use by the fishing- 
boats along the coast. 

Etamine or bunting, of red, white and blue is woven by the 
convicts too; this is to be used for “flags, ensigns, broad and nar- 
row pennants and for the King’s standard or royal flag.” The 
bunting was fourteen inches wide and the piece of it measured 
fifteen aunes. 

A grim note is to the effect that if any weaving convict gets 
away, the contractor will have to pay six hundred livres. Fortu- 
nately we do not need to ask what the living conditions were at 
this prison; Saint Vincent de Paul had passed that way and 
changed a little the dire misery of the forcgats; besides, in 1736, 
the time of this contract, there were only thirty-six men here; and 
they were being paid by the piece under a master weaver em- 
ployed by the contractor: the Sail-Inspector was a royal official. 

It is far pleasanter to look at the samples of sails being made 
upon the Loire at Orléans, made by free men. Moreover, Nico- 
las Valles de la Touche, a linen-draper of Paris, living on the rue 
Gaillon, has made a cheerful contract for six years and the work 
is to be done for sails which, woven at Pontanion, must come up 
to the standard set long ago by the little town of Noyalles, near 
Rennes, in Brittany. 

This is a Royal Manufacture, if not in form, at least in fact, 
since the King is advancing two hundred thousand livres to be 
returned in the last year of the six; the security is to be, during 
that time, the forty thousand livres’ worth of raw materials kept 
in reserve and inspected by the Intendant of the Marine the first 
of each year. The looms are supplied by the King, but they must 
be returned in good condition. The only tax is the four sols on 
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the livre, assessed for the Invalides of the Marine—heavy enough 
that tax! 

And even though we have never woven a sail nor ever expect 
to, the rules are interesting with their three-ply yarns, their six 
hundred threads in the warp, the pieces of fifty-four aunes 
which must weigh from seventy-six to eighty-four pounds and be 
sold at twenty-nine sols an aune. 

This is only for the first quality of sails: the second and third 
are described, too, and hemp is allowed for some: Brittany was 
rightly proud of her method of retting the hemp so that it was 
as good as the coarser flax. 

And if the looms were too heavy for a lighter sort of material 
to be used for the smallest sails, and for sacks and sailors’ bon- 
nets, “the looms at Locornan were there to take the work”! 


THE WEB OF LACE: 


At Havre, too, they might be weaving sails (nothing is said of 
it among these samples and their notes), but they were making 
lace, and although lace-makers are not weavers, their lives ran 
side by side for so long that Richelieu did well in putting samples 
of lace in one of his seven volumes.. There were years when 
three hundred thousand aunes of hand-made lace—there could 
not be any other kind—were being made in and around Havre. 

It was because the place was a sea-port and the lace could so 
easily find its way to Spain and Portugal, and to the colonies in 
America, that these wives of sailors and fishermen could get the 
work to do. Not that it was enough to live on; the cleverest lace- 
maker could only earn, says Richelieu, seven or eight sols a day! 
“The poorer lace-makers, the unskilled, who are by far the 
greater number, can scarcely make three sols a day even when 
they work from sunrise to dark.” 

This makes it all the more surprising that in 1692 there should 
have been over twenty thousand women at work here; and that 
each year thereafter saw their numbers increase. One of the 
effects of this was the increase of spinning in Flanders, where the 
thread was made. 

Colbert, who had brought in Italian teachers for the point de 
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venise, had stimulated all the other sorts of lace, too, for there 
was great skill at Argentan and Alencon. At Argentan you may 
see an old bell and hear it ring which was put in the belfry dur- 
ing the reign of Charles V. by the son of a Paris prevost who had 
escaped the bandits. 

The fair to which Dumontcel was going had been established 
there in 1158, and laces were there in abundance. He was sent 
in person to buy lace for Jeanne of Bourbon, who had heard of 
their being very fine and in fashion. But he was so afraid of get- 
ting there after the other merchants had had their pick of the 
lace that he took a short cut through a forest and got lost in the 
woods. Just as he was making a vow that if he arrived at Ar- 
gentan without harm, he would give a fine present to the church 
of Saint-Germain, he heard bells ringing the curfew and followed 
the sound. 

He got the lace for the Queen, gave his bell to the church, and 
made a condition, which is observed even today, that it should 
be sounded at the curfew hour on the eve of all fairs. 


BATISTES AND LINONS: 


Beauvais presented its samples of fine linen with much pride 
in their international importance: “While the kingdom consumes 
a great deal, a still greater quantity goes to England. And be- 
sides, we send our batistes to Italy, Spain and the Spanish Indies, 
where from this material the women make their chemises and 
the foundation for a sort of open-work embroidery; and there 
are chemises which are worth as much as 500 piastres. We also 
send this batiste to the French colonies. 

“As for linon, it was very popular for head-dresses and ker- 
chiefs which were worn about the neck before they were named 
steinkirks.” Steinkirks was the name, given after the battle at 
that town of Belgium, in 1692, to many different parts of the 
costume—to wigs and buckles, face-powder and cravats, particu- 
larly to cravats of linen or lace, which were negligently knotted 
and one end sometimes passed through a button-hole. 

You will find them in all the portraits of the period, just as 
you find in the paintings of Chardin and Watteau and Greuze 
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the fine linen kerchiefs worn by the women. But Beauvais goes 
on to say that “linon is now used ordinarily only by the abbés 
for their neckwear. And there is this inconvenience about linon, 
that if it is badly washed a single time, it turns yellow and cannot 
be used again. The English take a great deal of the material; 
their women use it for head-dresses, chemisettes and for the ker- 
chiefs which they wear about their throats.” 

How charming such a use was, compared with that of fine 
linen in the sixteenth century, when it was made into the stiff 
and painful rufts for both men and women! 

Perhaps we should have considered those ruffs—or, as the 
French has it, fraises—when we were looking at the Medici court 
in which they came into full bloom almost suddenly, but it was 
easier to turn our eyes away from those mannikins of kings who 
delighted in that surprising and extravagant neckwear. If we 
could have the key to the reason for such a growth, for growth 
it was! 

When Francis I. had his shirts made, the tops were trimmed, 
as we can see in some of his portraits, with a lace edge or a “ruf- 
fled” one of the finest batiste. That little ruffle did not call for 
much material; I doubt if the looms of Flanders and Picardy, 
where they were weaving such linen, profited much. But it 
grew; the collars of Henry II. had mounted and hung over those 
of his outer jacket; they were rich but they were not ruffled. 

With his sons, however, the fashion became amazing and 
reached its height with Henry III.’s influence upon his court of 
“darlings” (mignons), as the young dandies were called. The 
ruffs stood out more and more from the neck—six inches was 
moderate. And so ridiculous did the King seem to the students 
of the University, that on one of their festival parades they car- 
ried an effigy of his head in a ruff and compared it with the head 
of John the Baptist on the platter! 

The King heard of this mockery and promptly put as many 
students as he could lay hands on in prison. But that did not 
keep him from experimenting with starches and finding a good 
one could be made from rice-flour. Then he insisted upon starch- 
ing his own ruffs and those of his wife! 

Not until after Henry IV. did the fashion die because of its 
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expense, for no longer were the wearers content to have these 
collars of linen edged with lace; they used the finest lace which 
cost what all imported luxuries cost. The lace ruff of Marie de’ 
Medici, which stood out like a huge fan from her neck, was a 
variation from the old style, but it was a veritable explosion of 
lace; and we need not be surprised to find that within a few 
years it had Jain down upon the shoulders and conformed to the 
fashion which came in with Richelieu. That great minister 
seems to have consciously turned away from all the expressions 
of the Medici influence towards the North. And the dress of the 
French people once more regained dignity. 

Whether the linen-weavers deplored the days when Henry III. 
had used fifteen aunes of their finest batiste for his ruff, who can 
say? In the seventeenth century they were weaving for collars 
which were graceful and fairly large; they were weaving the 
steinkirks and the kerchiefs, and they would soon be weaving 
for the fichus of Marie Antoinette. 

Sometimes I marvel at the irony which lies hidden in the 
names of things; take fraise (ruff), the word came from the 
wrinkled piece of membrane enveloping the intestines of the 
calf, and the three sons of Catherine de’ Medici... 

Take fichu, a word which has been adopted in every language 
where the fashion expressed itself—that meant nothing more than 
negligee or careless; it was a breaking-away from the stiff collars 
of the past, from all formality; it appeared just before France 
tried to break with all tradition, in 1780. 

There is yet another sample, too, of batiste, called Picardy, and 
a “cambray of Picardy,” which the peasants are using for stein- 
kirks; there is a quality used for men’s cuffs and for mourning 
and for ecclesiastical cravats. Beauvais has reason to be proud. 

So has Mamers (which Richelieu describes as “a little town in 
Sarthe”) because each week it sends to the linen-drapers of Paris, 
“as well as to Rouen, Rochelle, Caen and Bayonne and other 
places” one hundred pieces of linen which is woven with blue 
bands in the borders for the ends of the table-cloths, and with 
bands at shorter intervals for the napkins. 

Do we not recognise this simple border in many a bourgeois 
household as the artists painted them? And our own kitchen 
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towels, have they not today the same red or blue line around 
them or at the two sides? 

Here we may see samples of those petit-venise and petit-barage 
linens which Louis XV.’s household used. In Picardy the table- 
linen was usually made to order and not produced for export. 
What names they gave to those narrow-width linens! “Flowered 
heart” (cceur-fleuri), “cow’s belly” (panse de vache), are two of 
these, whose first use is hidden in mystery. The general name 
which covered all these varieties, however, points directly to 
Venice, and the methods which they used leads us back to the 
East where all damasks, whether in silk or linen, had their origin. 
Unless—which is possible—they traced their work back to an- 
cient Babylon, from whose site they were separated by only 
seventeen miles of arid Jand and a few hundred years. For the 
stones of Babylon show brocades and passements and all sorts of 
designs which later were to spread throughout an eager Western 
world of weavers! 


CLOTH-OF-GOLD FOR THE QUEEN: 


There lie the samples of “what the Queen was wearing in 1735 
and 1736.” There are twenty-eight samples in all, but unfortu- 
nately the amount which she used and the prices she paid are 
not written down for the curious. Green and gold brocade! Is 
not this the pattern of the material used in the famous portrait 
of Marie Leczinska? Not all the pattern is shown, that would 
take too large a piece for this book, but under it is written, “to 
be worn on public occasions (porté en grand public).” Here 
is a piece of brocade, red jasmine on satin, another of yellow 
satin with its “thousand blossoms” (mille-fieurs) which reminds 
me of that lovely Spanish silk called prima vera, which was in 
fashion in the sixteenth century whenever the laws of France 
would let it enter. 

Some of these samples would not please any woman today, I 
am sure; a certain striped satin is quite disquieting; even some 
of the less striking are formidable unless we realise that being 
used voluminously, they would lose something of the awkward- 
ness which is evident in the sample. One piece, with the founda- 
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tion of gauze of gold thread, has flowers done in chenille, and 
it was used for a “winter mantle” for the Queen. 

The descriptions are signs of the times, for there are no fantastic 
names to consider: gros de Tours is the same simple and strong 
ribbed silk, then as now; a heavy taffeta the colour of “green 
water”; the “watered silk of England” with satin stripes—all 
these are recognisable, but here is something to catch our at- 
tention: “a new white gros de Tours, patterned in bunches of 
celery”! 

Yet why not? Looking at the celery leaves in the design, we 
find them very graceful and quite as worthy the attention of the 
artist as that artichoke which so long masqueraded under the 
name of pomegranate in early brocades. 

“Summer silks of 1732” show all the colours of the rainbow, 
and used in dazzling combinations—violets and yellows, blue 
and rose, shaded grey with a suggestion of cathedral spires, 
changeable silks of the finest nuances. Some of these were worn 
in 1734, and one—a brown gauze with flowers embroidered in 
silk—in 1735. There are velvets which recall the blue of Nattier 
in his unforgettable portraits of the royal family. 

And here among the imported Holland brocades and velvets, 
we find again that green and gold brocade which we had believed 
the Queen had had from French looms; there is besides “velvet 
of which the Queen had a gown in January, 1737.” 

If these samples of Dutch fabric come from the Queen’s tailor, 
we are having an intimate view of those fine materials which 
for the past centuries the French kings have tried to prohibit 
for the benefit of French looms! Here at last are illustrations 
of that age-long conflict between the foreign and the domestic 
manufactures. But I am inclined to agree with Henry IV.’s min- 
ister who asserted that each country had its specialty and that 
they should be welcomed with appreciation. 

Did the Dutch learn from the Italians to make these blue and 
black damasks which are among “the fabrics of Holland which 
are being used by the ladies of Paris’? Satin 4 la Duchesse, 
Damask a la Régence, gauzes for gowns with their assorted taf- 
fetas for linings—for the moment we may forget Anne of Brit- 
tany with her sad buckram. 
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CLOTH BOUGHT IN PARIS FOR THE KING OF PORTUGAL 
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SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF NOEL DESTEQUES 
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But Lyons, too, has right to be proud. During the last hun- 
dred years she has enriched herself and the world with her plain 
silks; her taffetas, and some of them she is showing in this exhibi- 
tion of Richelieu, never dreaming that they would be still on 
view in the twentieth century, still as brilliant as the day they 
were chosen to be placed in this green leather museum! 

Taffeta with flowers of gold and silver, brocaded satins, per- 
sienne, silk druggets—from all these the Queen, did she not 
prefer those larger designs, might choose some charming pat- 
terns, for Lyons shows taste and is full of ambition. 

Nimes is not far behind with the satins “sold at the fair of 
Beaucaire,” with the gros de Tours, which could be found at 
the same great fair, with the taffetas glacé, the “damasks of Flor- 
ence,” and that poplin which they say was named after the Pope 
when he was at Avignon, the papeline, as it is written by Riche- 
lieu—figured poplins, too, made of filoselle, the schappe of today. 

But had the fashion writers of the period pored over these 
pages—and fashion writers there have always been, even when 
they posed as chroniclers of serious mien or poets of a melancholy 
mind, or satirists bent upon reform—they would have compared 
these pastel shades, these dove-greys and buffs and beiges which 
the men were wearing, with those brilliant costumes of the six- 
teenth century. Silk druggets, Spanish taffeta, gros de Naples— 
from any of these the Marshal Richelieu may have chosen ma- 
terial for his own costumes and done greater havoc than ever 
among fair women. How well the silk embroidery will show 
upon these browns and greys and plum-colours. And how we 
are leaving behind us the great spreading patterns, in which Louis 
XIV. delighted, for the finer sprays, the tiny blossoms, the deli- 
cate damask designs; the grandiose is giving way before the 
simple. 

Who was it, I wonder, who went from town to town search- 
ing out these precious materials? Or did the merchants gather 
at the fair of Beaucaire and in Paris and tell Richelieu, when 
they sent the samples, of their origin? I might believe that it 
was in this latter way that the samples were gathered, were it 
not that so many pages are filled with the homeliest pieces of 
woollen and linen and hempen cloth, and if there were not very 
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often a local note which only the weaver or the local merchant 
could have added, as that from the little town of Sellon (Salon) 
between Arles and Aix, with whose piece of cadis there appear 
the words: “It is here that Nostradamus has his tomb”; yet the 
pride of being the burying-place for that mysterious necromancer 
and scientist of the sixteenth century, does not prevent the other 
note being added: “This cadis is woven from the wool of the 
sheep around Sellon and we make six thousand pieces of it every 
year.” 

Almost all the remarks underneath the samples give the same 
proof of their having been sent with a lively wish that the col- 
lection which Richelieu is making may add to their local reputa- 
tion and to their sales. 


CADIS AND PINCHINA: 


The cadis of Apt, which is a variety of bureau—for cadis is 
the Provencal name for this simply woven wool stuff—is made 
with the wool of Salonica, they tell us, and although in former 
times they used to weave eight thousand pieces a year, with 
thirty-five aunes to the piece and the width a half aune, today 
they were only weaving half that amount. “That made in blue,” 
they add, “is used for the soldiers of Provence; but two-thirds of 
all that we weave is exported to—Brittany”! Thus did the an- 
cient provinces think of each other as separate and distinct coun- 
tries! 

Local pride shines in the remark that the little town of Colmar 
in upper Provence is “a fortified town,” and that the production 
there and roundabout is twelve thousand pieces of cadis and 
cordillat. And all these samples of cadis are in the narrow width 
which Colbert prohibited—except for cadis when the outcry arose 
that hundreds of looms would be rendered useless and thousands 
of persons who could not afford the wider cloth would suffer. 

The cordillat of this town looks like a rough camelot, and 
one sort is given the Spanish name of lamparies; it is exported, 
too, for we are told that the white is used in Provence but the 
green by the people around Genoa. Some varieties are used for 
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lining men’s coats, just as the “serge of Orange” is used for the 
purpose in that region, and for women’s dresses. 

What other volumes could be written upon the contents of 
these seven volumes of Richelieu, if all the hints of custom and 
costume were followed! We should find that down here it is 
cadis and not serge which is used for bed and window curtains; 
we should find that a cloth whose name is not known in the 
North—pinchina—is used by shepherds, soldiers and sailors for 
their capes. And we can understand why: it is a warm brown, 
solid, dependable, usable. 

Pinchina is used, too, by the Carmelite Order, and at Toulon 
they are woven in the charitable institutions for their own wear, 
and of Spanish wool. They mount, these samples, from the heav- 
iest for capes to a fine sort which almost equals broadcloth. And 
the only exception made to the anonymity of the samples apart 
from the “anecdotes,” is that of pinchina; for three manufacturers 
have sent in their names together with their cloth. Pierre Artaud, 
Pierre Vaye and Joseph Morin were proud of their pinchina in 
all its varying browns. I am ready to believe, as they tell me, 
that for two hundred years this material has been popular and 
that that of Toulon had always the fragrance of violets! Orris- 
root powder was sprinkled in the folds of pinchina before the 
pieces were put on sale. And they, too, were sold at the fairs 
of Beaucaire. 

-Dauphiny has lost one in every eight of her weavers by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, but she contributes her share 
of pride to Richelieu’s collection; the serge of Valence—that 
famous old Gallo-Roman town—the estamets and cordillats, 
ratines and the “strong cloth of Dauphiny,” all prove the inex- 
tinguishable ardour of the weaver. Life goes on as best it may 
until time fills up the gaps. 

How we might travel from province to province and find the 
people at work upon useful things and feel indebted to Richelieu 
for the interest he took in the woollen stockings of Chartres as 
well as in the brocades of Tours! For at Chartres the knitting 
of woollen stockings has been the means of coming through 
hard times; the wool yarn is spun in the lower part of the town 
from the fleece of sheep in the country roundabout. Men, women 
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and children are all knitting when they are not at work upon 
their little farms or their smaller gardens in the town itself. A 
skilful knitter, says the note, can do as many as three stockings 
a day. And there are twenty persons in the commercial end of 
the industry in Chartres, where sixty years before there had only 
been one and he had had a difficult time making both ends meet. 

Does this mean that more people are wearing stout wool stock- 
ings nowadays instead of those cut from cloth? Or are the coun- 
try people of France finding it easier to buy them since the good 
Cardinal Fleury is struggling so successfully towards balancing 
budgets P 

How amusing it is to find that not only do the cloth-towns 
borrow the names of foreign cities, but they make use of those 
in other parts of France for the cloth of their looms. Beauvais 
makes a “sommiére of Beauvais,” because Sommiére in Langue- 
doc has the reputation of fine serges; it was given its charter at 
the same time as Nimes. What more significant than that they 
should also make “serge of Aumale,’ Aumale being that old 
town near Rouen which belonged to the history of William the 
Conqueror and had made serges ever since. The Cardinal Maza- 
rin made use of them. 

Blicourt is also made at Beauvais and that too is the name of 
a town famous for a finer variety of serge than the aumale. The 
note tells us that blicourt is called bayette by the Spaniards to 
whom they sell it, and that they prefer it in black. But when 
it is in blue and red checks, “it serves for men’s summer suits”! 
You have only to see the sample to picture those suits! 

And here for the first time, I believe, we find the word flannel; 
the stuff is to be used for dressing-gowns. This word so taken 
for granted today has its origin completely obscure; there is a 
possibility that it came from the old French word flaine, which 
meant a pillow or mattress-cover, or it may be that the two words 
came from fil-laine (wool yarn), which soon shortened to flaine 
and transformed itself later into the word we have both in French 
and English: flannel in one, flanelle in the other. But this is 
only the conjecture of an ardent cloth antiquary who does not 
like to have the mysteries along his path remain unsolved. 

Tricot we have at Beauvais, too, and that is understandable, 
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“AT TOULON, TOO, THE CONVICTS WERE WEAVING” 
—Page 259 
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for Tricot was the town, as we have said, quite near Beauvais 
which, like Chartres, was not only making the cloth which we 
still know, but knitting stockings so assiduously that we have 
the verb for knitting from the name tricoter. 

We might go on and on and so flatter the Marshal Richelieu 
that we would come to believe that the good a man does lives 
on after him, while scandals and scandalous anecdotes are only 
ephemeral. How hard it is to pass over the rats de Cognac, so 
much more famous for that which warms the inner man than 
for its cloth; but the rats were the ras, the smooth-napped fabrics 
of wool. How hard it is to leave unwritten all that we might 
tell of limousines, which were not at all connected with future 
automobiles but were the striped stuffs used by the shepherds 
for their capes. 


ROUEN TELLS HER OWN STORY: 


But one chapter, illustrated by innumerable samples, must be 
taken from this work of Richelieu. For if there was one town 
which contributed with spontaneity—almost exaggeratedly—to 
this investigation, it was Rouen! Energy is in every one of the 
carefully written notes. | 

“And now listen to the story of the beginning of the manu- 
facture of siamoises,” says the enthusiastic annotator. And so 
we have, zz 1737, the first written account, probably, of what 
was later to become one of the most significant chapters of tex- 
tile history in France: 

“In the year 1694 Monsieur de la Rite, manufacturer of con- 
siderable importance at Rouen, being possessed of a large quantity 
of bales of cotton, found himself much embarrassed, since it was 
used then only in making certain fustians and bays in small 
amounts. This merchant, zealous for the interests of the Public, 
and for his own, addressed himself to two rich linen-manufac- 
turers, named Bigaud and Thierry. He proposed that they should 
undertake to spin his cotton and try to dye it. 

“The attempt was made and it was discovered that the cottons 
took the colours, blue, coffee, cinnamon and several others, very 
well. They then mounted the looms with a warp of écru silk 
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and tried for the weft, these new cotton yarns, and made several 
new fabrics in this way. At first the sale was large, but on use 
the materials were not found to be good because the silk warp 
had little body and less consistency. 

“The manufacturer, to overcome this defect, then tried to use 
linen instead of silk. The linen having greater strength, the 
weavers had greater liberty in the use of the cotton, and these 
fabrics rendered good service. At the beginning only two or 
three thousand pieces were made a year. Today (1737) there 
passes through the Halles of Rouen more than two hundred 
thousand pieces—together with the heavier sorts and strong linens 
called blancards, which have been diminishing for several years. 

“There are in Rouen and its suburbs four thousand looms 
working on these fabrics, which occupy each one from ten to 
twelve persons, without counting those looms which are scat- 
tered throughout the region.” 

And the illustrations for this new chapter: there are thirty- 
seven samples of the siamoises (with the additional note that 
the average production is now seven thousand pieces a year). 
What rustic and delightful colours this cotton goods has taken; 
the coffee, cinnamon, blues and reds, in stripes and plaids and 
checks, are those of all the best modern ginghams. 

Some of the evident attempts at artistic fabrics are extremely 
flimsy and the colours faint; the experimental stage of cottonades 
is not at an end. But the stouter materials made in a mixture 
of cotton and linen—the “coutils” (twills or drills), the “tick- 
ing’’—are very quaint; the sad stuff of brown or black “for stable 
boys,” makes one deplore the earlier linen and hempen blouses 
and jackets which, while not beautiful, never betrayed the buyer 
into such shallow excuses for cloth. 

But the honest admission that some checked cotton goods for 
“aprons and women’s dresses” do not wash well, is assurance 
that here is no intent to defraud. And the “tobacco handker- 
chiefs” (mouchoirs de tabac), the damask of Caux, in linen and 
cotton mixed, for upholstery material, the linen ribbons—all this 
suggests those rustic interiors which still hold their own in all 
the modern-arts periods. 

“Monsieur Lagon, Intendant of Finance and Councillor of 
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State,” says a note, “has had established in the little chateau be- 
yond the Rouen bridge, a manufacture,” under the protection of 
the King (1732). And here are fabrics imitating the Indian 
ones with their small bouquets of cotton flowers upon a linen 
foundation; some are striped and others damask; some called 
calamande, because they are banded in different colours; others 
chinoise. Here we find then, at Rouen, those siamoises named 
from the ambassadors of Siam who visited the court of Louis 
XIV.; and the indiennes, which are to be the contention of all 
the serge-weavers who fear their inroads as inimical to the tradi- 
tions of cloth. The East is having its imitators now in this field, 
as it has had in sarcenets and taffetas, brocades and passementerie 
ever since the Crusades. 

The very names given to this ebullition of cotton shows us how 
the new material had caught the imagination: “flames,” “zig- 
zags, “maltese cross,” “ribboned stars’—these have silk in the 
warp, sometimes in the weft, or cotton and silk mixed in both 
warp and weft. 

Not yet has cotton been called “king,” but it has usurped the 
place of linen and of wool and even of silk at Rouen. It will 
give a new meaning to the famous rouenneries; it will pile itself 
up on the shelves in that halle which occupies the site of the old 
Norman chateau where Charles V. lived before he became a wise 
king of France; his “towel of the thread of cotton with gold 
thread at each end,” will become commonplace now, but it will 
not be used as he used it—to hold spices. It will hold the future 
of Rouen. 


MARIE LECZINSKA ORDERS UPHOLSTERY: 


A certain merchant, by the name of Nau, gave to a firm at 
Lyons in 1757 an order for “chiné taffetas”; it was to be made 
from a design of one of their own men. Nau took three hundred 
and fifty-two aunes of it to sell. And the firm, in the hope that 
the sale of Nau’s might start a fashion in the goods, wove five 
hundred aunes more on their own account. Unfortunately for 
them, they only succeeded in getting rid of two hundred aunes, 
and within those other three hundred lies hidden, I believe, the 
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key to as nice a merchant’s riddle as ever reached the courts of 
law in the name of justice. 

But in this transaction of Nau’s we find the preamble of a story 
which made much talk and no little scandal at Lyons, and almost 
as much in Marie Leczinska’s boudoir at Versailles, although 
it had only to do with material for upholstery. 

For just three years after Nau had sold his chiné taffetas, he 
was invited by the Duchess de Luynes, lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen, to come out to Versailles and show them what samples 
he had for covering a set of furniture in her private apartment 
of the great palace. The interview probably differed from that 
with any woman wishing to brighten up her home only in the 
ceremony of entering and leaving the royal presence. For the 
queen, true to feminine nature, did not care for any samples 
which Nau showed her—unless, and she pointed out one which 
he had shown—he could take the subjects of these samples— 
what they were, I do not know—and treat them in a different 
manner. She suggested leaving out some of the parts and giving 
a freer and larger movement to the rest of the design. If that 
could be done she would be glad to consider the material. 

No sooner had Nau left the Queen than he made a tremendous 
blunder. If he had not we might never have seen the inner work- 
ings of the Lyons world, and we might never have realised that 
the question of “imitations” is no new one in France today. 

Instead of returning to the original firm, Thevillon and Ving- 
tain, whose sample had in part pleased the Queen, and asking 
them to make the changes she had suggested, what did he do 
but take up the matter with a Monsieur St. Michel of Lyons, 
who was “in Paris to find out the taste for the coming season, 
according to the custom of all Lyons designers.” 

This hint of the need of sending to Paris to study fashion, 
throws a modern light upon that period; we get it and other 
picturesque details from the story of the events as they were pre- 
sented later to the court of justice at Lyons. 

We learn, for instance, that Monsieur St. Michel had never 
met Nau before this and that he had no idea, when the gentle- 
man showed him the chiné taffetas and asked if he could arrange 
the design to please a queen, that it had come from a rival firm 
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in his native town. Nor did he know, he says, that Monsieur 
Nau had himself just heard of the effort which that firm had 
made—in vain—to reach the Queen and get her order for the 
new upholstery. 

The fact is that Monsieur St. Michel was doubtless so flattered 
at the idea of being singled out by a man who had access to the 
Queen, that he did not hear much of anything, unless it was that 
Nau had promised that the goods themselves could be presented 
to the royal lady before Easter. 

And imagine St. Michel’s pride when he was taken with his 
tentative design to the Queen, in order to be sure that it was 
what she really wanted. It was not. And he had to begin over 
again. But the second attempt at change was successful in her 
eyes and he returned home—we may well believe in what an 
uplifted state of mind. He was a made man! Working directly 
for the Queen would lead to a new world of conquest for his 
chiné taffetas and all the other kinds! We may picture him back 
at his shop and all his looms, at work upon this most important 
fabric of his life. 

But how different it was to be from what he had imagined! 
It was a coup de théatre! Thevillon and Vingtain were denounc- 
ing him for theft! 

He had, they said, stolen their design. They mentioned men- 
acingly the rules of 1744, made in the interest and for the pro- 
tection of the designers of Lyons. But that was not all: they set 
in motion the jurés. There were four of these and two assistants, 
a bailiff and two recorders who arrived one evening at seven 
o’clock in the shop of Moliére, one of St. Michel’s best silk- 
weavers. They arrived in a body, and they came “tumultuously,” 
said St. Michel afterwards, declaring that their purpose was to 
stop the looms and take off all the silk on them and take it away 
with them! 

St. Michel was notified and came running. Afar off he could 
hear Thevillon and Vingtain shouting, for I forgot to say that 
they had added themselves to the officers of justice, thus making 
it a party of eleven excited and irate men. “Trouble and con- 
fusion reigned,” says the report. They would not listen to the 
explanations of the poor St. Michel, who did not guess at all 
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what it was all about because of the noisy talk. He wore him- 
self out trying to tell them that this was a piece of work he was 
doing to order and that—it was for the Queen! 

Much they cared for that. Whatever he did say was to be 
counted against him: “Monsieur de St. Michel is naturally timid, 
and it was,” says the report, “the first time in his life that he had 
ever found himself in such a tumult; the noise, the uproar, the 
anger of Sieurs Thevillon and Vingtain confused him. He had 
not the presence of mind to read or to have read to him the 
paper which they gave him, nor enough suspicion to doubt that 
the formal accusation was not in order. He even told the names 
and addresses of the other weavers at work upon the same ma- 
terial.” 

From these statements we can see that the man was indeed 
badly frightened. And the very next day he found out—poor 
fellow—that he had signed a paper saying that he was making 
four hundred aunes of taffeta on the design given him by Nau, 
and which he had not known belonged to two of the irate and 
active gentlemen who were so unceremoniously paying him a 
Visit. 

It was this signature of his, as we may well believe, which 
had made it almost impossible to frame a report justifying the 
situation, one which would be accepted as sincere by the au- 
thorities. 

When the bailiff, the gardes jurés, the assistants and the re- 
corders accompanying Sieurs Thevillon and Vingtain, had gone 
to all the other weavers working for Monsieur St. Michel and 
taken away the silk which was upon their looms, they even tried 
to involve Madame St. Michel in their process because—good 
wife that she was—she had tried to hide the finished pieces of 
the taffeta which St. Michel already had at home. 

In the meantime frantic word was sent to Nau (but think 
of the time it took in those days!) and he hied himself out to 
Versailles to call upon the Duchess de Luynes. After she had 
heard the story, and we imagine with raised eyebrows of dis- 
dainful wonder, she wrote a letter, corroborating all the facts as 
they were set down here in the opening scene, with the Queen 
choosing the design and having it changed to suit her. More 
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than that, the Duchess expressed her surprise that the merchants 
and authorities of Lyons should dare interrupt the work being 
done to order for the Queen! 

Indeed, by this time the Consulate at Lyons were feeling some- 
what surprised too. Lyons depended too entirely upon the good 
will of the court to allow the affairs of any of its firms take on 
such apparent impertinence towards the Queen. They had The- 
villon and Vingtain up before them to explain themselves and 
they ordered that the work should go on, no matter who was 
right, no matter to whom the design belonged! 

But how troubled the weavers all were when they found that 
they were considered dépositaires of the silk only, that its owner- 
ship was no longer that of Monsieur St. Michel, and might be 
that of the men who had so grievously interrupted the weaving. 
To know that at any moment they might be summoned to court 
did not speed up the work, already far behind if it was to be de- 
livered before Easter. 

When, however, Thevillon and Vingtain appeared before St. 
Michel with another paper to sign, he was a wiser man and re- 
fused his signature. By this time he was trying to resemble his 
fighting patron saint to some degree and he said that even if 
he had known that the original design was from the shop of 
these two men, he would have accepted the order, since he con- 
sidered (we may be sure all this defiance had come in a letter 
from Nau) that the changes to be made were equivalent to nulli- 
fying the design as it was presented to him on that fateful day! 

And it was well that he did not sign this statement—that he 
“was working from a design of Thevillon and Vingtain.” When 
he raised an outcry at the effrontery of the assertion, they finally 
changed it to “working from the piece which had been seized by 
the authorities.” 

The third act of this little drama which was stirring Lyons 
from top to bottom, which is to say from the sixth-story work- 
shop of the silk-weavers to the salesrooms of the silk-merchants, 
was the taking of the original sample once more to the Queen. 
Nau asked her, in apparent good faith, if this was what she 
wanted. 

“What!” she cried with indignation. “You bring that thing to 
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me again? And you know as well as I do that it does not please 
me at all!” 

But when he showed her a piece of the goods made by St. 
Michel, she calmed down and expressed her pleasure and listened 
to the story of what was happening at Lyons. It shows the grow- 
ing antagonism to royal prestige, however, that Thevillon and 
Vingtain were not at all overwhelmed when this was recounted 
to them. Instead, they went on with their charge against St. 
Michel and just two months after Marie Leczinska had her up- 
holstery material, the timid St. Michel was fined one thousand 
livres and costs by the Tribunal at Lyons! 

There was an appeal; this record from which I have taken the 
story is the brief for the defence. It does more than acquaint us 
with the determined stand some Lyons merchants were making 
against theft of design; it goes on to tell us that five judges upon 
the Consulate—that is the City Government of Lyons—were silk- 
merchants. And that one-half of the confiscated silk was to go 
to the Community of Merchant-Manufacturers, of which body 
they were prominent members. 

The framer of the appeal considers that it is scandalous to have 
the judges such interested parties. For, be it understood, Nau 
and St. Michel had had woven much more of this chiné taffeta 
than that ordered by the Queen, knowing it would at once come 
into fashion. It was this surplus, upon which the two men had 
counted for their real profits, that had passed into the hands of 
the “Community.” 

This protest is somewhat surprising and shows we are in an- 
other age than that in which the corporations had taken it for 
granted that the jurés would receive the fines imposed upon the 
members found guilty of mistakes or misdemeanours. And in- 
deed all over France there was a general stirring against the 
high-handed methods of all sorts of inspectors. 


THE OLD ORDER BEGINS TO CHANGE: 


It was the husband of Madame Roland, known officially as 
Roland de la Plati¢re who, from having been a conservative de- 
fender of the old order before he was made Inspector in Picardy, 
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became a violent partisan of liberty because he had seen so much 
injustice of just the sort which we have been considering at 
Lyons. For as the appeal there goes on to state, the jurés and 
their associates had seized the goods upon St. Michel’s looms 
without even troubling themselves to bring a sample of the orig- 
inal Thevillon and Vingtain silk with them. No examination of 
the two designs had been made at all. 

The claim was made that the Consulate at Lyons had done the 
two men, Nau and St. Michel, a grave injustice because they had 
let the weaving of the silk go on—at the expense of St. Michel— 
when they knew they were going to take it for themselves and 
profit by it! 

“The jurés,” said Roland, “are a species of tyrants in the body 
of commerce, who only employ their authority to torment their 
fellows in order to satisfy their personal opinions, to favour their 
relatives and friends, to subject the persons they ‘visit’ to all the 
embarrassments, from which they themselves are exempt.” 

This could not have been said so severely by any draper, for 
he would have been prejudiced; that it was the opinion of a chief 
inspector, who might have been supposed to side with the men 
who carried out the regulations of the Trades, makes it very 
trustworthy. Nevertheless, we may ask how such a change could 
be taking place. 

In Lyons it was only the natural result of the division in this 
century between the four hundred merchants and the five thou- 
sand master weavers. The commercial and not the industrial 
aspect of Lyons was the most important in the eyes of justice— 
whose members, as we have seen, were recruited from the mer- 
chants. Such a change in the city of silk was but a return to the 
earliest of all its stages, that in which it had been an international 
centre of trade, rather than a producer. Cities are personalities 
whose psychological development depends, like that of humans, 
upon the influences under which they live when they are very 
young. 

In other parts of France, the power which came with any sort 
of surveillance, was not always accepted unquestioned. In Pic- 
ardy, where the spirit had always been independent—and still 
is—there was more than one case in which the insubordination of 
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the weaver remained unpunished. In one town the inspector 
seized a piece of serge and demanded that the weaver follow him 
to the office where the seals were affixed. The weaver refused. 
More than that, he threatened the inspector with a stick and the 
gentleman jumped upon his horse and rode off—whether taking 
the serge with him or not, I do not know. Nor can we be cer- 
tain that the demand of the inspector was unjustified. But the 
defiance was there, and that would serve to keep the jurés within 
the law. 

The inspectors complained that it was almost impossible for 
them to get to see the goods, so speedily were they hidden when 
it was known someone was coming to look at them. Yet when 
a zealous inspector let his assistant scale a wall to hunt for such 
pieces, he was judged guilty of “violation of domicile.” 

When weavers could afford to, they very often left one juris- 
diction for another where there was more chance of justice. At 
Nimes, whose gentle disregard of rules and regulations was to 
open up new commercial paths, an enterprising weaver had to 
leave for another town while waiting for royal permission to set 
up his silk on the loom in a way not specified by the rules. 

There was undoubtedly a spirit of innovation abroad which 
made it doubly hard to enforce the rules determined by hundreds 
of years’ usage. Not long after this affair at Lyons, there seems 
to have been a sort of last effort on the part of the conservative 
Trades to strengthen their position by a reprinting of their rules. 
It is worth while to cite a few just to show how voluminous this 
effort was: beginning somewhat earlier, there was a set of rules 
comprising forty-nine articles promulgated in 1681, just two years 
before Colbert died, which had to do with linen and cotton cloth, 
and all cotton cloth dyed. 

In 1731 rules for the linen-trade—ninety-three articles, 

In 1732 rules for the making of sayetterie and bourgeterie at 
Lille with eighty-nine articles! 

In 1732 rules for “draps, ratines, serges, and other stuffs” in 
Dauphiny—two hundred and fifty-six articles! 

In 1737—the year of the Richelieu collection—seventy-three 
articles in the rules promulgated afresh at Alengon for the mak- 
ing of wool goods, silk or linen. And for Caen in 1749, ninety 
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articles; while the same year Beauvais had the pleasure of reading 
one hundred and thirteen articles in her rules. 

Lyons reprinted in 1740, two hundred and eight articles. And 
the next year, in Picardy (but Amiens was excepted), there were 
eighty-five articles concerned with the making of “serges, drug- 
gets, baracans, callemands and other materials”; whereas Sedan 
had her rules redone in 1743. 

Lyons appears upon the list again with rules—in fourteen sec- 
tions—in 1744 and it was these rules that Thevillon and Vingtain 
had rested their case upon, even though as the defence pointed 
out, Parliament at Paris had not yet ratified them. 

And Tours, the city of Louis XI. and a flourishing silk-industry 
which had gone down with the Revocation, had new rules—or 
old ones revamped—in 1746—about etamines of wool and silk, 
and there were one hundred and thirty-seven articles! 

It was hardly a good sign, this reawakened interest in rules 
which had been handed down for generations: it meant for the 
most of these towns that there was a general decadence in the 
Trades—that the old rules were being forgotten. 

But it meant also that since each such reprinting must get the 
seal of the King and that that put money into the King’s pocket, 
the movement was not a renaissance on the part of the weavers 
as much as an attempt to reorganise for the better chance royalty 
might have to keep its finger on the pulse of industry and com- 
merce. 


And who did not realise this? 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE FLYING SHUTTLE—HOLKER—FUSTIAN—ANOTHER MANU- 
FACTURE ROYALE—THE MULL-JENNY—-THE MECHANICAL LOOM 
ARRIVES—INDIENNES—TOILES PEINTES—NIMES—SIMONET OF TA- 
RARE—THE TREATY OF 1786—JACQUARD—AN EMPRESS. 


THE FLYING SHUTTLE: 


At the very time when Marshal Richelieu was assembling sam- 
ples of cloth from all the looms of France, an English mechanic 
was being given a patent from his government upon an invention 
which was to usher in the age of the machine. 

It was not a large nor a noisy affair, this invention of Thomas 
Kay, but it was the most important addition to the loom since 
those early days when it was built upon first principles: it was 
the “fly-shuttle.” 

How simple it seems to any weaver today, Kay’s idea of two 
cords, two “pins” or “pickers,” and a handle, but it seemed so 
revolutionary to the English weavers, so dangerous because it 
saved time and trouble, and might deprive them of work, that 
they lost no time in destroying the loom upon which the me- 
chanic had fixed his shuttle. Then they burned his house, and 
he had to flee from Colchester for his life. 

He came to France, and I wish she could claim that she had 
received him worthily and done him the honour he deserved. I 
wish that she had taken advantage of his work in France and 
used it as he wanted it used—for the sake of speedier work upon 
the hand-loom. But France did not. Only here and there a 
weaver, anxious to increase his daily production, tried it out with 
success. The spirit of conservatism in the cloth-trades could not 
give way to this symbol of a changing age, a “fly-shuttle.” 

France did not, however, treat Kay roughly; she only let him go 
unrewarded, let him die in poverty. You might have believed 
that what he had done was a hindrance and not a help to weav- 
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ing. And yet, from now on, a simple jerk of the right hand and 
the shuttle would fly to the one side, to be returned to the other 
by a second jerk of the hand; whereas before, the weaver had 
had to use both hands, more time and more effort. 

If the weavers of France had only realised that the acceptance 
of this aid upon their looms would allow them to resist the ap- 
proaching invasion of the mechanical loom, how they would have 
considered Kay as their benefactor and expressed, in some way, 
their gratitude. But the mechanical loom had not even been 
rumoured among them. 

It may, however, have been some presentiment of disastrous 
change which prompted weavers to look upon this innocent and 
first break with tradition so fearfully. All the attacks upon later 
inventions were prompted, too, by fear; the very fact that they 
seemed to promise relief from work was against them. 

The chance to work and to work hard was desired more than 
anything else. And it is easy to understand this state of mind, 
for we have seen how every change about them threatened their 
livelihood. When it was not a political or religious controversy, 
in which they might be torn from the loom, it was some eco- 
nomic catastrophe. And now, to have the loom itself change— 
that was like having the foundations slip out from under their 
homes. 

For the loom was indeed the home for thousands and thou- 
sands of men and women. Kay had to suffer from the instinc- 
tive clutch upon what experience had taught them was the surest 
support in life. Think how for centuries the weaver of any coun- 
try was welcome wherever he had to fly in exile, because his work 
represented wealth, because he brought in his skill something 
which was needed whenever sheep and flax—and of late, cotton 
—were brought into market. The loom was international, even 
while it made the roots of the weaver’s life hold firm longer than 
any other thing about him. 

The loom allowed of an exchange of skill and of ideas. From 
the time the Flemish, after the battle of Bouvines, had gone to 
England, there to weave their fine cloth for those who had be- 
come used to coarse, an interpenetration had been going on, 
whose effects it is hard to measure. An exile is always to be 
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pitied, but a weaver in exile was like a missionary, and he brought 
more to the country he lived in than he ever took from it for his 
simple existence. The history of Europe would be today quite 
a different sort of narrative if no Dutch weavers had fled to Eng- 
land, if no French weavers had fled to Holland. 


HOLKER: 


Kay had come to France, but only because he, personally, was 
in danger at home. Another refugee, a Scotchman, had fled 
from the English vengeance after the battle of Culloden, and he 
was made welcome and given a task worthy of him because he 
represented political and religious convictions. John Holker 
brought with him not only his skill and reputation as a master 
weaver, but the samples of such cloth as was being woven in Eng- 
land, which he believed would interest the French. 

We have those samples today among our collections, carefully 
preserved in one of the warm green leather books, such as had 
been chosen for the Richelieu collection. And in spite of the 
fact that it was sent one hundred and seventy-five years ago by a 
Monsieur Morel of Rouen to Montigny at Paris, it is still in better 
condition than many a later book of samples. 

Morel recognised in the cotton pieces shown, the talent of 
Holker which could serve France. Rouen, as early as 1730, had 
made an effort in the weaving of cotton velvet which had stim- 
ulated the industrious and enterprising Rouennais and opened 
the way for the arrival of one who could teach what was essen- 
tial in the manipulation of this newer textile fibre. What Morel 
was evidently after was a Royal Manufacture. Montigny, to 
whom he sent this large green volume, was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, a nephew of Voltaire and the one 
to take the matter up with Louis XV.—who doubtless never saw 
the samples, sent “to show the talents of Monsieur Holker, who 
knows how to give any sort of fabric a marvellous lustre by 
means of pressing, a lustre which lasts as long as the cloth—if it 
does not get wet.”(!) 
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FUSTIAN: 


And what samples they are! Velveteens (the word is used as 
we know it today) which resemble the finest cut velvet, but not 
as fine in quality as the fustians, soft as chamois skin and in sev- 
eral tones of golden brown—the warp of linen and the weft of 
fine cotton; the dyeing and the finish of a sort to rouse the ad- 
miration of a king, of Montigny, of anyone—unless it be Bar- 
thélemy Laffemas, who, in the time of Henry IV., had derided 
his compatriots for showing preference for English fustian. 

But we can understand that preference if it were true, as they 
claimed at the time, that the English had, even then, the secret 
of making fustian as no one else could. For there was, it seems, 
a secret, but whether in the weaving, or the dyeing, or the fin- 
ishing, no one said. And there were two sorts, one of linen and 
cotton—which was considered the finer of the two; the other of 
linen and wool, which was so much worn by the artisans and 
peasants that it held a place but little higher than bure. 

And it was not always plain; in the thirteenth century an Eng- 
lish bishop had had a chasuble made of fustian, and that is equiv- 
alent to saying that the cloth had an exotic reputation at the 
time. On the other hand, fustians were being made in the coun- 
try of Champagne, at Bar-sur-Aube as early as 1163, for we have 
record of a special regulation which permitted them to be sold 
only at the house of “Habran, son of Pierre Bursaud.” 

Fustian is another of those universal fabrics in which romance 
is clothed. What English novel with a historical setting does 
not mention some one of its characters dressed in fustian? But, 
as with all these old materials, we judge of them by the bits of 
description, or the use they were put to, for no one stopped long 
enough to write down all that was known about them in the 
weave, the colour, and the finish. 

Our friend, the argentier of Philip the Tall, Geoffroy de Fleuri, 
bought two aunes of fustian to make royal cushion covers, so 
it must have been either rich or gay in appearance. And they 
made tunics of it to wear directly over the linen chemise in the 
century before that, and the Duke of Burgundy had a pourpoint 
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made of white fustian, while his six pages had jackets of it—but 
in what colour, it is not written. 

Black fustian there was, for in 1618, at Rome, there was a 
French banner of it in this colour, with a fringe of black and 
white filoselle. And white fustian was common enough with the 
patterns in colour, as that at the church of Saint-Gervais, in Paris, 
which is described as white and “covered with roses, stars and 
bannerets.” These materials of black and white are not at all 
what we think of, however, when we say fustian—browns, olive 
and russet colours are those which belong to the romance of the 
fabric. 

And the name itself? How is that to be explained? 

“In its name,” says a man who is writing upon Barcelona and 
its industries, “you will find the Spanish word fuste, which 
means substance”; and he adds that fustian came into Spain after 
the Crusades. Why, we may ask, should it have been called 
substance then, if it were an importation from the Levant? 

“From Fustat, a suburb of Cairo, where it was first made,” is 
the explanation of another. And a third says that fustat is the 
Arabic word for a tent made of goat’s hair. And we may ask 
again what the connection between such a tent and fustian could 
be, since no one has ever intimated that it was made of goat’s 
hair? 

A fourth explanation is more satisfying: fustico tinctum, a wise 
person tells us meant that it was a material dyed with fustic, a 
dyestuff made all around the Mediterranean from a tree of that 
name. And this dye gives just the olive and golden brown col- 
ours associated with the fustians of the eighteenth as well as the 
earlier centuries, when it was worn by the poorer classes. The 
fustic tree, which early entered into commerce because of its 
value to dyers, was also called the “smoke-tree” and the “Vene- 
tian sumac.” Today a rich orange dye is obtained from it which 
is used in Turkey to dye leather. 

Is this all of the secret then—that fustian is fustian because of 
its colours? Apparently not, for when you look at the samples 
of it in Holker’s book, you see its likeness to the best quality of 
the early velvetéens with their linen warp. And we must re- 
member that fustian is seldom heard of again after cotton velvets 
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begin to come off the loom in quantities. It is, I believe, the 
worthy ancestor of velveteen, hardier and more sincere because 
of the use of linen in its warp, but recognisable. 

While Holker was usually spoken of as a Scotchman, he is 
occasionally mentioned as an Irishman, and I am inclined to 
believe that he was, simply because of the remarkable samples of 
Irish materials which he brought with him to France. They are 
delicate, fine-woven stuffs of silk and wool mixed, in which it is 
easy to picture gentle Irish ladies and dainty heroines of romance. 
One, which has a satin stripe and small bouquets scattered over 
it, is the very embodiment of charm; another is called silverette; 
it is made of silk and cotton and what seems quite an absurdity, 
since not the least tuft of wool has entered into it, Morel suggests 
that the cloth be called in French sayette! 

But Morel, it may be, was no cloth expert, for he makes other 
mistakes in his notes for Montigny: he writes of the novelty 
fabric, “shalloons, twilled serges in wool,” as something which 
Holker might add to the wealth of French cloth! 

Can it be possible that Morel did not see in “shalloons,” the 
“chalons” of which we have already written, made at Chalons in 
the thirteenth century? Could it be that he had never heard of 
their great success for at least two hundred years at the Fairs of 
Champagne? Probably not. We are in a position today to know 
many things which were forgotten during this period. 

And it is interesting to look at this solid imported English 
sample and to realise that the mistake made by Morel was either 
made by others or his was perpetuated, for, in 1806, Amiens— 
not Rouen—was to send to the Exposition commanded by Na- 
poleon at Paris, chalons and describe them as “an imitation of an 
English cloth.” And almost sixty years later, Bezon himself, to 
whom we owe a heavy debt for his studies in French weaving, 
credited chalons to England and said that it had originally been 
imported from England in 1775 or 1780. He did not know then 
of the Holker samples which were presented to the King’s notice 
in 1751. . 

The truth was that the draps de Chalons imported into Eng- 
land were warm and well dyed and were popular as blanketing. 
The Chalons drapers were Protestants, and after the Revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes they left for England almost as one man. 
They took with them their skill to make fine cloth which be- 
came known, too, as shalloons, although of a different quality 
from the first importations. It was of this later cloth that Holker 
was showing samples—and not because he expected to weave 
wool in France but because he wanted the King to know his skill 
in all fabrics. These which he brought were being made by the 
English at York and were light enough, as the note says, to be 
used as linings for men’s coats. 

There need be no hard feeling because of such blunders; they 
are too frequent to startle us: the same sort of mistake was made 
in “Utrecht velvet,” which very shortly after this was to enrich 
the drapers of Amiens. It is taken for granted that since the 
cloth bears a Dutch name it must be that it was a Dutch inven- 
tion. But the story goes that it was the refugees during the reli- 
gious wars who took the secret of its fabrication to Holland. 
Later, when it was imported from Utrecht, it was known simply 
—without thought of its origin—as “the velvet of Utrecht” 
(velours d’Utrecht) and by that name it is still known today. 

Holker, however, did not have this in his book, but only what 
he called “thickset” (and what the compiler of the samples wrote 
as Tickset), which was a fine sort of heavy corduroy. What he 
did show which he claimed rightly to be native of England was 
“blue jeans”’—whose name has not been explained, as far as I] 
know. But who is there who does not know it in France as 
coutil (twill), and who does not picture it as the cloth for the 
uniform, and even for the uniform itself wherever machines have 
the need of running, of oiling and cleaning. They are most 
frequently made of blue, but Holker showed them in brown and 
in “wight,” just as solid and just as strong, for jackets and over- 
alls. And think of the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
those who have worn them—a tribute to the strength which lies 
in cotton, a sign of the demand which the machine has made 
upon all those who have to busy themselves with its care! 

Bure, serge, fustian and—blue jeans! What chapters they 
might write of the work of mankind in each age! 

And how natural that jeans should come from England, where 
since 1641 cotton had been upon the looms, cotton from Cyprus 
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and from Smyrna. For it was not until 1747 that cotton came 
from Charleston, South Carolina, to Liverpool for the first time! 
And that was forty-five years aiter England had exported cotton 
yarn and cotton goods in one year to the amount of 500,000 
francs! Hand-woven and hand-spun at that! 

The exports from Manchester had begun with the eighteenth 
century itself, and sixty years after they were already sixty times 
greater and demanding one-half of all the cotton fibre being 
produced in the world! And France had not even begun to use 
cotton except with silk and as a luxury. For in France cotton 
had never gone through the candlewick stage and made a place 
for itself at the bottom of the ladder. 

The first load of cotton from America had been only seven 
sacks of two hundred and twenty-five pounds each. But in three 
quarters of a century those seven sacks had increased to—4,675,000 
bales in one year. No other textile fibre could be produced in 
such quantities: the flood of it was inundating the whole world; 
it was surging over great areas where wool and flax had been 
produced with difficulties. 

Cotton was changing man’s thoughts about cloth and about 
clothing; it was changing his attitude towards dress; from now 
on he would buy cheap material with the idea of its lasting only 
a short time before it would have to be cast aside. “Flimsy” 
would take on a new and degraded meaning of its own, forgetful 
that it meant originally “filmy,” something transparent and deli- 
cate but not cheap, indeed rather—rare. Cotton seemed as white 
as innocence, like a cloud which could cast but a light and pleas- 
ant shadow. But how that shadow, falling upon the cottages of 
English weavers, was soon to turn black and heavy with the 
smoke from thousands of chimneys! 


ANOTHER MANUFACTURE ROYALE: 


Holker was put in charge of thirty hand-looms at Rouen and 
engaged by the royal authorities to produce at least three hun- 
dred pieces of cotton velvet with fifteen aunes to the piece! 

Louis XV. had agreed to advance 60,000 livres—a generous 
gift in appearance, but in reality it was all to come out of the 
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duties charged on merchandise entering Rouen. Part of this sum 
was to be used to pay the three English weavers who had been 
invited to come to France to weave cotton. Out of the rest the 
dyers and finishers were to be paid, extra wages for skilled work- 
ers set aside, and looms to be purchased. 

But as proof of the cordial feeling which the court had for 
Holker—largely because of the increasing antagonism to Eng- 
land—he was given an additional sum of 1200 livres a year for 
four years, that he might bring his family to Rouen; and 10,000 
livres were allowed him that he might buy four of those presses 
in whose use he had been reputed to be so skilful. These were 
to remain his personal property on the condition that he did not 
sell them during his connection with the Manufacture. 

It was undoubtedly the enthusiasm of the Rouennais which 
had dictated this generous treatment of the exile, and to it was 
added their awareness of the value to their industry of the Eng- 
lish weavers who were coming over, for they were promised a 
life pension after ten years. Two of these men were to form 
apprentices, the third was a skilled mechanic to work upon the 
presses and the mills and looms used in the Manufacture. 

It was a very complete sort of enterprise and apparently it suc- 
ceeded as it deserved to, for in the tenth year the almost one 
thousand pieces of cotton velvet which were woven were valued 
at 294,216 livres, the more than eight hundred pieces of other 
cotton goods at 136,416 livres—a goodly return upon the sum 
invested through the King’s acceptance of the idea. 

But what was of even greater significance in the life of Holker 
was that only four years after the establishment of the Manu- 
facture, he had been appointed Inspector General of all the tex- 
tile Manufactures in France. He seems to have shown a rare 
ability in establishing and organising schools for spinning and 
weaving wherever they were needed. Nor were they all schools 
in which cotton played the chief rdle; he increased the skill in 
every sort of weaving at Amiens, at Dijon, Sens, Beauvais, Mont- 
pellier, Albi, Castres, Tours, Bourges, Lyon and Limoges. 

It was not that he was always the originator of the enterprises 
in all these towns; he just as often worked with the Intendants 
of the respective “Generalities,” as the financial and economic 
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circumscriptions were called, in which taxes were assessed and 
collected. A part of these taxes were used for the maintenance 
of such schools of spinning and weaving, and teachers were 
brought into them from centres where they had gained their skill. 

From Rouen and Mulhouse, where cotton-weaving was well 
under way, the teachers in that branch were brought to towns 
where it seemed worth while to start the new industry. At 
Limoges a school was started in 1753, for around there at least 
a quarter of the poverty-stricken population were spinning and 
weaving. It was to Turgot as Intendant of Limousin that the 
people owed the fifteen hundred spinning-wheels which he had 
persuaded the government at Paris to send them free of charge. 
For Turgot had influence at Paris, where his father had been an 
honoured prevost of Merchants. Turgot, like Colbert, was a 
very son of the Trades, and the sound economy which both 
professed and—to some extent—imposed upon the people of 
France was due to the practical atmosphere in which they had 
been born and reared. 


THE MULL-JENNY: 


In the very year that the bulwarks of the Trades were attacked 
by the King, in an order which permitted weaving and spinning 
untrammelled by the traditional regulations, there was in Eng- 
land an honest mechanic who, in the goodness of his heart, 
wanted to break with tradition too. For Thomas Highs had 
seen many a loom idle because yarn could not, in the old-fash- 
ioned way, be spun fast enough to supply the necessary yarn. 
Dwelling upon this discrepancy which harmed the weavers in 
his village, as it did wherever weavers were at their looms, he 
came upon the idea that there ought to be some way of spinning 
more than one bobbinful of thread at a time. 

Inventions were in the air, nevertheless Highs’ experience illus- 
trates very vividly the courage it took to follow the path of dis- 
covery and the more labyrinthine paths which succeeded it in 
the business world of the period. Although he was a mechanic 
and had long made the combs which his neighbours used to 
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comb the wool before it was spun, he had to have the help of 
a watch-maker for the work he was upon. 

The two men worked for long months and once they were 
so discouraged they threw the whole machine they were working 
upon out of the window and Kay, the watch-maker, went home. 
Nevertheless, the mood passed and Highs took up the pieces, 
went to work again and put together a small affair with six 
spindles to hold that number of bobbins. And then, they say, 
he named the machine after his daughter Jenny; he called it a 
“mull-jenny,” little dreaming, modest man that he was, that the 
name would go out through all the world! 

He had succeeded. But, clever as he was, he was not a busi- 
ness man; he lingered too long in demanding his patent, and in 
1770 a certain James Hargreaves received a patent—upon the 
same machine! and was given full credit for the invention. To 
be sure, Hargreaves had added to the value of the small machines 
by improving some of the parts, but how easy it is to do that 
after the first work had been done! 

Yet the man who should be really written down as a rogue, 
if the stories they tell about him are true, is Richard Arkwright. 
For he connived with Kay, the watch-maker, to betray Highs; he 
got hold of the model of the machine and, having ability and 
enterprise, he got rich men interested in the “jenny” and soon 
became himself a rich man—and what is more, was knighted 
into the bargain by an appreciative monarch. 

The machine was now launched which was to augment the 
yarn for the looms; and no matter who got the credit, the time 
was so ripe for these little mull-jennies, that they were not 
smashed to pieces as had been the loom with the fly-shuttle at 
Colchester. This changed state of mind was due probably to 
the fact that the weavers had long been discontented with the 
spinners, and so full of reproach because they could not get the 
yarn when they needed it, that no one feared being thrown out 
of work by the new invention. The mechanical multiplier of 
bobbined thread was accepted without a murmur. 

A precedent was established, other inventions began to appear 
—as for instance, the “feeders”—and improvements in the card- 
ing. Indeed, so smooth was the path of the spinner that now 
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a great many enthusiastic persons installed the jennies, working 
them by man-power, or horse-power or water-power, that a new 
situation arrived: the spinners were producing yarn far beyond 
the power of the looms to use it! Already was to be seen the 
difficulty which was one of the first signs of the “progress” of the 
age, the adjustment of new machines to old ones, of original 
methods to traditional ones. 


THE MECHANICAL LOOM ARRIVES: 


It is one of the facts in the history of cloth which must always 
seem fiction: that a clergyman who had never seen a loom at 
work, had never given any thought whatever to things mechan- 
ical, had never, as he wrote later, “reflected upon a mechanical 
object either theoretically or practically,” invented the machine- 
loom! 

His name was Cartwright, and the idea of trying to invent 
such a loom sprang from a conversation with some business-men, 
friends of his in Manchester in the summer of 1784! He had 
said that Arkwright—whom he took for an honest inventor, as 
did most of the world—ought to turn his attention to the loom 
and invent what would be of immense value now to the idle 
spinning-machines. His companions said that a mechanical loom 
was an impossibility. Cartwright, however, recalled to them 
the automatic chess-player which was astounding London at the 
moment and said that it ought not to be more difficult to make 
a mechanical loom than such a figure. 

That chess-player symbolised the period which had been in- 
troduced by the mull-jenny. Automatic figures were the rage. 
In France there was an automatic spinner at her wheel which 
had created a furore. Vaucanson had more than one such auto- 
matic figure to his credit, and he was concerning himself with 
the loom, although it did not make the stir that his famous 
automatic flute-player and the even more famous duck did. The 
time for the loom which was to change the life of the weaver 
had not arrived in France. 

Cartwright had convinced himself by his conversation, and in- 
stead of seeking out Arkwright he determined to invent the ma- 
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chine himself. He was undeterred by the knowledge of what 
had happened to other inventors. He had not heard of the fate 
of the weaver of Danzig who had made, in 1661, a modest little 
mechanical loom for ribbons and very narrow goods. That man 
had had his invention suppressed by the Polish government, and 
the people, in order that there should not be any other danger- 
ous apparatus from the same fertile brain, drowned the inventor. 

Nor had the English clergyman ever heard of the French naval 
officer, de Gennes, who as early as 1676 had worked out all the 
elements of such an invention. He was unhindered by fear or 
the suspicion that he was travelling where others had preceded 
him; and the strengh of his interest was great enough to lead 
him through to success. 

In the spring of 1785, Cartwright took out a patent upon his 
device, and then he went to some weavers to see how a real 
loom worked! This is subject for farce, but farce there was none! 
He saw what colossal blunders he had made through his igno- 
rance and he went to work again. In two years’ time he took 
out another patent for a loom which worked—as they had written 
in Danzig—“day and night without the use of human strength.” 

One mistake he did make, and that was to try to establish him- 
self as a weaver, in the hope of making a fortune. But he had to 
learn by bitter experience that weavers are not made over-night, 
even though looms may be. When he failed, however, his friends 
—unusual ones, it must be admitted—seemed to realise what his 
invention was to mean to Manchester, and they asked Parliament 
to make Cartwright a gift of money. It is pleasant to relate that 
Parliament did so. 


INDIENNES: 


And all this time France was being called upon to absorb the 
surplus English yarns which the spinning-jenny had made pos- 
sible. Not only were we paying duty on the imported yarns, we 
were benefiting from the activity of smugglers who succeeded 
in evading vigilance. 

Nor was it merely cotton thread which was coming in such 
quantities, openly and clandestinely; printed muslins, called in 
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France, indiennes, were much in fashion at court and England 
saw to it that many hundreds of pieces were put on sale in 
France. 

But the sale of such muslins had been forbidden in 1686. And 
the reason that the prohibition had been enforced was that those 
who had, so far, worked upon printed muslins, were the weavers 
belonging to the Protestant faith. When they had left, the serge- 
weavers were in a better position to express their fear; cretonnes 
and chintzes were likely to lose them their ancient custom in 
serge hangings. Here was a real competition—and all the more 
dangerous if the refugee weavers were to do those lighter ma- 
terials for export from whatever place of exile they found them- 
selves, for who did not recognise the fascination which imported 
novelties had for the fashionable? 

It has been estimated that over sixty thousand weavers were 
among those who fled during the religious difficulties which fol- 
lowed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. That is not hard 
to believe when we realise that under Louis Crommelin six thou- 
sand linen-weavers from France settled in Belfast alone. It was 
Crommelin whose death in 1727 was celebrated in 1927 in Ire- 
land; and upon that occasion it was written in Belfast: “When, 
in October, 1685, Louis XIV. of France signed the decree revok- 
ing the Edict of Nantes, under which the Protestants of France 
were secured certain privileges, he little dreamt of the boon he 
was conferring on some other countries through the miseries he 
was inflicting on so many of his best subjects. There was a dis- 
persal of 500,000 of the most industrious of his people.” 

And one of the greatest losses we suffered was in this Crom- 
melin, a rich linen merchant of Saint-Quentin, whose family had 
been for hundreds of years in the weaving industry. From Am- 
sterdam, where he had fled, he was invited by William III. to 
England, made Royal Inspector of the Linen Industry at a salary 
of two hundred pounds a year, invested ten thousand pounds of 
his own money in organising the linen-weavers in Ulster, bought 
French and Flemish looms, and was the real founder of the 
amazingly successful Irish linen industry! Do we need to won- 
der at the respect in which he is held by the Linen Merchants’ 
Association over there, who recently placed upon his grave a 
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floral piece which was in the form of a spinning-wheel with the 
fleur-de-lys and the shamrock upon it? 

Yet it was not imported linen but cotton which the serge- 
makers and the silk-weavers of France most feared. It would 
not be long before both these industries would try to meet this 
diaphanous and mysterious enemy on its own ground by trying 
themselves to render wool and silk as light in weight as possible. 
For we must bear it in mind—easy enough to do when we look 
at the portraits of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
that the silk of Lyons was much heavier than today. The taf- 
fetas were stiff, the brocades burdensome; indeed, scarcely any 
difference was made between silk destined for human costumes 
and those which were to upholster furniture. The brocades could 
almost stand alone! 

But at the moment the sudden influx of muslins and the half- 
linen wall-coverings paralysed these traditional industries. They 
could do nothing but call loudly for help in the form of royal 
prohibitions; and as they accompanied their cries for help with 
money—or at least promises of financial devotion in case their 
industries were not snuffed out—the King listened with some 
patience and the orders went forth more or less systematically. 

Nor was the danger only from England; from Switzerland 
came quantities of muslins and from Avignon, the former strong- 
hold of the Pope which kept its independence up to 1789. It 
was easy enough to smuggle into the very region about Lyons, 
the cotton goods manufactured there in freedom. 

And how eager the ladies of the court were to have their 
dresses of the fashionable new muslins! It had not been so sud- 
den a fashion either, for the shops of Paris had offered various 
cotton novelties, this long time. There was that shop at the sign 
of “The Great Louis” (Au Grand Louis) whose leaflet of adver- 
tising matter was shown not long ago at the National Library. 
There, in 1735, had been on sale many imported articles: “Eng- 
lish silk stockings and those of Dourdan, stockings embroidered 
in gold and in silver; stockings of goat’s hair; stockings and bon- 
nets of cloth called castor; stockings of Segovia, of Dutch wool; 
stockings of cotton thread of England and very fine . . . at a fair 
price and honest (a juste prix et en conscience).” 
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In 1729 the shop whose sign was “At the City of Antwerp” (A 
la Ville d’Anvers), which was on the rue Saint-Denis near the 
City Gate, there were offered “Damasks, Flowered Satin, varie- 
gated, brocaded and embroidered with cotton in the fashion and 
taste of the Indies; short-nap cloth of Saint-Maur, moquettes, vel- 
vets and plushes. . . .” 

Whereas at the sign of “The Duke of Aumont” (Au duc 
d’Aumont), which was on the rue Galland near the Little Bridge, 
we read of bed-comforters of wool, of silk and cotton, which were 
filled with Holland down. We read of Brussels novelties, Fus- 
tians and Baize with a long nap, of the Velours d’Utrecht, of 
Mogquettes, Camelots which are watered, of linen from Alencon 
and Mortagne—and all sorts of upholstery goods. 

And where else than in such advertisements preserved so care- 
fully today, could we find more clearly set down the fashion of 
the period; the names themselves are full of colour. “At the 
Image of Notre-Dame” on the rue Bourdonnais—you will find 
the street running towards the Seine, not far from the Hotel de 
Ville, and it was named after an ancient prevost of Paris—there 
was on sale, in 1740, nothing it seems but silk: “Persiennes of 
Lyons, Florentines; Smooth Silks of Sicily and of Genoa for 
upholstery. Stuffs of Tours, Druggets, Raz of Saint-Cyr—and all 
very cheap and honest (a trés bon marché et en conscience).” 

And at “The Black Horse” they were selling, in 1773, the cloth 
of Elbeuf of reddish grey (noisette)—for we have the bill of sale 
for some, with the firm’s letter-head and the address: the rue 
Saint-Honoré and the rue du Roule. 

But none of these stores would dare to advertise openly the 
smuggled indiennes, for the punishment of the galleys was re- 
served for the weavers of these muslins, could they be discovered 
in France, and the merchants might see their stock confiscated by 
some impetuous officer of the law, even though it was known 
everywhere that the fashionable ladies of Paris were wearing mus- 
lins quite openly at court. 

Some customs agents, inspired no doubt by bribes, showed the 
greatest zeal on occasion, ripped off the dresses from those who 
went walking in them, full of vanity and self-assurance. But the 
scandal of it was that the very next day the wives of these same 
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officers were often seen wearing the very dresses which had been 
seized! 

And why not? Was not Madame Pompadour wearing mus- 
lins? And were not all the eyes of fashion fixed upon her, recog- 
nising, and justly, her taste in clothes? When the merchants of 
Lyons heard that she had set the fashion in indiennes, they almost 
gave up hope! They saw nothing but ruin ahead of them. Cot- 
ton at court! 

Only one thing saved the day for them: even Madame Pompa- 
dour did not quite dare wear muslins at certain formal affairs; 
she had to have silk gowns made for these. With that genius 
for seizing their opportunity which has always characterised 
them, the Lyonnais put upon sale the most delicate and delicious 
silks, taffetas striped in satin, decorated with garlands of tiny 
flowers, with dots and miniature bouquets in blue and pink and 
ivory and pale green—a thousand varieties—and called them 
Pompadour taffetas! 

Who has not seen these patterns, in fashion for one use or an- 
other ever since, perpetuating the lady, to be sure, but much more 
conspicuously the talent of Lyons! 


TOILES PEINTES: 


It was a woman, too, who increased the reputation of a young 
German at Paris at work upon the materials later to be called 
cretonnes but known at that time simply as toiles peintes or 
“painted linens’—even though they were usually half-cotton. 
This woman had what she claimed was a real Persian muslin 
which in some way had been ruined. She was told that a very 
clever person named Oberkampf might be able to copy the ma- 
terial for her and she went to him. He did. And from that 
moment his fortune was no longer doubtful. What he did not 
make now for hangings, in which he had specialised, he could 
make for the ladies at court as dress-materials—and this in spite 
of the rules against printed muslins. 

But the toiles peintes had been in demand for a long time. 
The tapestries and brocades of other days were carried up to the 
garret, or thrown out to the bargaining fripiers. Orders were 
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given for redecorating the house, covering the walls, the win- 
dows, the furniture and the bed-posts with these more modern 
materials. Even in the homes of the humble the serge gave way 
to the more sanitary cotton—although in these homes, the printed 
ones could not at first be afforded. And everywhere that the 
change was made the effects seemed charming to those who were 
overweighted with the grandeur of the Grand Siécle, the period 
of Louis XIV. 

The cotton and linen hangings gave light and life to what had 
been too rich in ornamentation and in texture; they were in 
harmony with the desire to breathe more freely, to make a new 
beginning without traditions and trammelling customs. They 
proved that the Trades were on the decline, that solidity and 
lasting qualities were not the only desirable characteristics in 
cloth or costume. 

It had been the Royal Manufactures of Colbert which had en- 
tered the first rifts made in the Trades; their unbending attitude 
had brought about a break and not a compromise. And royalty 
did not hesitate to side against their pretensions. There was the 
Arsenal whose workshops were under royal protection; it was 
there that an enterprising man by the name of Cottin had started 
the manufacture of printed muslins, even while the prohibition 
was in force. He had gone to Switzerland to search out skilled 
printers of muslin and there he had found Oberkampf, who had 
studied dyes under his father and later in Mulhouse—where the 
industry of indiennes had been established in 1746. 

After some time with Cottin, Oberkampf established himself 
upon the little river famous as the place where the dyers lived in 
the thirteenth century, the Biévre—and the town where he lived, 
a small one between Chartres and Versailles, being called Jouy, 
his materials took that name before long. 

Toiles de Jouy! How they won and how they kept the ad- 
miration of all those who saw them, from the days when the 
indefatigable Oberkampf slept in the little room where he 
worked. He had experimented day after day in wood-block 
printing, in dyes and in designs; and, fortunately, in the very 
year in which he first knew real success, the ban upon such work 
was lifted; that was in 1759. 
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The duty, however, upon imported materials of this sort were 
so high that few could now afford them, and Oberkampf reaped 
his reward in the increased use of domestic toiles peintes. The 
one hundred and thirty-five livres duty upon each hundred- 
weight of cotton cloth, printed in any fashion whatsoever, 
brought French cretonnes and chintzes to the fore. 

For that is what we know them to have been: cretonnes and 
chintzes. It is odd that they did not take the name by which, in 
the early days, they were imported from Persia: calencards. 
What an old fashion it was, this of painted linens; in the eighth 
and ninth centuries they had come into Europe from Persia, and 
it was known that the work upon them had been done with a 
sort of reed pen—which was used also to write upon parchment 
—the kalam. These early kalamkars were not unlike some of 
the bougrans, which later were to change in quality and be 
called buckrams. They were treasured as masterpieces, for the 
designs were clever and the work was skilled. Undoubtedly they 
had been done at first to imitate the embroidering or brocading 
of richer materials, but it may have been that they were a first 
expression of the desire to express artistic feeling as upon the 
later canvas. (And mark that word canvas, which we use for 
the foundation cloth needed by artists; it is from the Latin word 
for hemp, it is another textile word.) 

When block-printing began to be used, the calencards were 
found to be more expensive and no more beautiful; they dropped 
out of the imports. But another of the names which had been 
used to designate these Persian materials, remained as the name 
for the domestic kalamkars of England: chintz. 

Manchester had been busy upon chintzes when Holker arrived 
in France, and Morel had added a note to the samples in the book 
to the effect that, “Every week sees thousands of pieces sold, and 
the King gets a drawback [the English word is written into the 
Frenchman’s note] of four shillings on the verge.” 

And then Morel had added: “This material is sold as ‘Persian’ 
in France.” Why should it not have been, even though there 
were few at the time—if indeed anyone at all—who knew what 
the meaning of chintz was. Had they been able to look into an 
old geography of the twelfth century, they might have discovered 
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the truth. For in that book of Aba Abdallah Edrisi, descendant 
of Mohammed, student and traveller, and scholar at Cordova, 
with other Arabs of his time, we find mentioned “the cloth of 
Chiniz’”—and Chiniz was a Persian city famous for her fine and 
firm cotton materials. And cotton this cloth spoken of by Edrisi 
must have been, for he says it differed from linen in that it did 
not adhere to other sorts of cloth as linen does. 

But many an Englishman who had never heard of Edrisi made 
a fortune in imitating the “cloth of Chiniz,” and the word im- 
bedded itself in daily use. Another word that had something of 
the same good fortune—for no word likes to become obsolete— 
was calico. There is more discussion, though, as to its origin; 
some say it came from Calcutta and others say from a less well- 
known town today on the Malabar coast, Caliente. But whether 
or not it came from either one of the distant places, it had a royal 
beginning, being woven of silk and linen, with never a thread 
of Indian or Egyptian cotton in it. It is to another geographer 
that we owe our knowledge of this first sort of calico, to Hak- 
luyt, who described—about 158g—a certain fabric “of linen and 
silk, resembling calicut cloth.” 

By the time it was imported into England, however, it had 
become very much what it is today, of cotton and not too fine. 
In a guide for spinners, a book called “The Spinster,’ which ap- 
peared in 1719, there is a spirited description of calico which 
shows how little the author thought of it: “A tawdry, pie-spotted, 
flabby, low-priced thing called Callico, made by a parcel of 
Heathens and Pagans that worship the Devil, and work for a 
half-penny a day!” 

From this enthusiastic diatribe it is evident that the calico the 
author has in mind is printed; “pie-spotted” like the leopard, 
whose name cheetah (spotted) has led some to believe that it 
had something to do with the word chintz; but I prefer the cloth 
of Chiniz as described by Edrisi in his “Recreations for whoever 
desires to travel through many countries.” 

What the French call calico is known in England as “long- 
cloth” or “domestics” or “sheeting”—that is, a plain cotton ma- 
terial, unspotted by any design in colour. Cretonnes, too, are, in 
the place of their making, the rather heavy sort of cotton cloth, 
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before the designs in colour are added. But their universal use 
as foundation for such designs has given to the finished material 
that name, and no one can tell us whether they were named after 
their first maker at Lisieux or from a small town in Normandy 
called Cretonne. There is much work to be done yet by cloth 
antiquaries before we can be sure of all the names which we use 
every day so unconcernedly. 

It was the weaving of these cretonnes about Rouen that stim- 
ulated the printing of them there, and demanded the establish- 
ment of dyeing works which today are so famous. In 1760, when 
Oberkampf put his first finished piece of goods on the market, 
there was little to make one believe that the next year he would 
sell thirty-six hundred pieces, or that within another three years 
he would begin the establishment of another Manufacture Roy- 
ale, but it was so. 

His success meant the success of many others, and the promise 
of profit in printed cotton goods was further enlivened by the 
royal permission of 1762 which allowed weavers and dyers to go 
to work, to set up as masters if they wished, without being visited 
by the jurés, without even passing through the traditional ap- 
prenticeship. 

Many an amateur opened an atelier and hired the best artisans 
he could find for weaving, dyeing and engraving the blocks used 
in printing. The Trades in the towns saw their end approaching 
and they did not hesitate to set up a clamour: but the country 
weavers, long a rebellious lot in Normandy, were well content 
with this new freedom. 

The country and village weavers about Rouen were an inde- 
pendent sort; in 1681, when they had trouble with the Rouen 
merchants, they did not allow themselves to be defeated; some 
forty-five hundred weavers simply left home and went to Suf- 
folk, in England, where they had heard there was more freedom. 
And no amount of effort on the part of the French ambassador in 
England could persuade them to return to Normandy. 

So it was quite natural that when the city weavers, after this 
emigration, complained that the country weavers were not being 
“visited” according to the rules of the Trades, the Intendant of 
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the King was extremely cautious about taking sides with Rouen; 
he feared another departure for England! 

One of the results of this tacit permission to do as they pleased 
—so long as they supplied cloth for the market and stayed quietly 
at home—was that spinning and weaving in the country increased 
in popularity. Farm-work was neglected for the loom. It was 
easy enough to hire a spinner or a weaver, but it was impossible 
to find anyone to work in the fields. 

Something had to be done!—this was in 1733—and a law was 
passed which prohibited work at the wheel or the loom between 
the first of July and the first of September. And during that 
season town merchants were forbidden to buy yarn or cloth in 
the country. 

But no one dared to enforce that law either. The spirit of 
Normandy had never been a submissive one, and it was too late 
now, when the years were marching towards the great break of 
the Revolution, to expect it to change. Moreover, it was from 
Rouen that the flood-tide of cotton was spreading all over France, 
and it seemed as if that new textile fibre had in it something 
disintegrating to the spirit of French laws and customs. 

Occasionally the feeling against cotton found expression as at 
Orléans—although this was much later—when the manufacturer 
of printed muslins, who had had a brief success in his industry, 
failed. Instead of any expression of sympathy, the feeling of the 
community seems to have been summed up in the remarks of a 
man who said that anyone who had given up the weaving of 
“honest wool” for the weaving of cotton deserved to fail! Had 
not cotton, he said, deposed wool from its rightful place and 
brought loss to many an ancient loom? Was it not just that it, 
too, after a brief glory, frail and trivial as itself, should lose its 
place? 


NIMES: 


But there were changes of all sorts and everywhere taking 
place too rapidly to be understood by those who were beginning 
to feel the danger of 1789. At such an ancient bulwark of tradi- 
tion as Nimes, there was a sort of awakening of initiative, as 
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early as 1750, which affected very definitely the lives of the weav- 
ers: Trades rules there were there, as everywhere else, and they 
had always been respected. Only certain sorts of silk had come 
off their looms for many years when suddenly, by a sort of tacit 
understanding with each other, the weavers in and about this 
old town began to produce a cheaper but very attractive assort- 
ment of silks not written down upon their books nor cherished in 
their traditions. 

And what a market they found without any delay. All those 
who could not afford the heavy and gorgeous silks, or the ex- 
pensive sorts of taffeta, began to satisfy their longing for silk. 
And what a longing it had been; the new democracy which was 
to bring with it so much suffering, had an expression here in 
which only peace and pleasure echoed. But who knows how 
the encouragement given to those classes who had too long been 
wearing the sad remnants of tired looms, may not have affected 
the hopes which ran toward 1789. 

One of the famous serges had been the serge de Nimes or, as 
it was often misspelled in the older days, serge de Nim; and now 
that, too, had gone down before the onslaught of the great de- 
mocratiser and been converted into a cotton fabric—sometimes 
part linen—called denim. 

What significance such changes hold for humanity! 

Even at the other end of France, in the North, there was the 
same sort of change going on: batistes and linons had long been 
too dear for slender purses, and now the weavers saw how they 
could produce something to appeal to the buyers at a lower price 
than ever before, and they did it and recaptured some of the 
market which they had lost to cotton. 

Who could have believed that cotton could so influence every 
sort of fabric and so definitely and so locally! There was no 
limit to its effect upon the minds of the weavers all over the 
world. Imagine this: at Stockholm, in 1746, the Academy of 
Sciences considered long and seriously a process of treating flax 
fibre so that it should resemble cotton fibre before it was spun! 
It was like asking the elder child, the heir presumptive, to im1- 
tate his younger and bastard brother in order to win the applause 
of the crowd and be sure of his claims upon the throne! 
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The process itself proved too arduous and too costly to arouse 
much enthusiasm; flax fibre, in order to become like cotton, had 
—to begin with—to be boiled for ten hours in lime and ashes to 
soften it. I have no record that the learned experiment ever met 
with much favour even from those weavers and spinners who 
were threatened by the flood of cotton. 

But another influence was at work upon the linen-weaver from 
which he could not escape: already the fields of flax were begin- 
ning to grow fewer in the North. The dependence upon foreign 
seed at this time is shown in the account books of a merchant of 
Saint-Valery-sur-Somme, in Picardy. He was in 1759, buying 
through Francois Blondel of Rotterdam, “25 barrels of Flax-Seed 
from Riga.” The next year thirty kegs of seed were ordered and 
so it went, varying from one year to another but always there, 
an item showing the hold that Russia was getting over the linen- 
spinners and weavers of the world—and of France in particular. 

And this same merchant, whose little ship used to sail every 
few months with goods for Spain and Portugal, was in the habit 
of buying batistes of a Monsieur Cottin of Saint-Quentin. Their 
popularity, he writes, warrants him in investing twenty-four 
hundred livres in “batistes, embroidered with flowers, and batiste 
handkerchiefs which ought to cost,” he says, “from forty to fifty 
livres by the piece.” 

This, then, is a note of clear linen in a world listening to cot- 
ton; for Amiens, so short a distance from Saint-Quentin, was to 
have her first great and successful enterprise in cotton velvets 
begin in 1765. And these were done in enormous quantities upon 
the hand-looms but with the increasing number of spinning- 
jennies from year to year, as time went on. 

Even at Saint-Quentin, the sheer gauze of linen which had 
been the wonder of 1754 gave way, only two years later, to the 
five hundred and eighty pieces of cotton cloth which came off the 
looms. In 1763, over seven thousand pieces of cotton were woven 
there. And what made it all the more remarkable was that al- 
though the region had always spun its own flax for thread, now, 
IN weaving cotton, they were looking to England. This was due, 
no doubt, to England’s ability to supply the thread, a zealous 
activity which bespoke her instinctive self-preservation. 
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Students of fine lace tell us that the decadence in hand-made 
lace set in just at this time. Patience began to draw towards its 
end; the women of Valenciennes and all the other lace-towns 
hesitated to sit contentedly at their spinning-wheel for the sake 
of fine linen thread with which to work, when they saw the cot- 
ton thread coming to them without much effort and a new path 
opening before them. They did not know at this time that their 
town was to be a very symbol of the Machine Age; they did not 
guess that the coal which lay beneath their little houses was in 
time to scatter its monster pyramids all over the flax fields and 
give birth to chimneys and grime and drudgery, beside which 
their humdrum devotion to the wheel and to the fine patterns 
of their work was to be remembered as heavenly! 

And how they would have marvelled if they had known that 
some day, not so far off, the pound of raw “silk cotton” was to 
produce from three to four million yards of cotton thread! For- 
tunately the conservative looms of the country kept on at their 
linen, and in 1784 found a ready market for the 170,000 pieces 
which they produced. 

Even in the first year of the Revolution, in spite of stir and 
shadow, excitement and the premonition of great changes, they 
wove in the north of France 140,000 pieces of linen. France in 
this tumultuous year could only absorb 50,000 pieces herself, but 
Spain was ready to buy 40,000 pieces, Holland 24,000 and Eng- 
land—in spite of her own linen industry—1o,o00 pieces. Upon 
this sale depended the livelihood of 70,000 spinners and 6,000 
weavers around Saint-Quentin. 

Cotton marched on, up into the Vosges, into Flanders, and 
met upon its path both linen and wool. The Vosges became one 
of its strongholds; Mulhouse, a great market for its cloth and for 
the dyeing and finishing of printed muslins. And the path 
widened all the time. We are in “modern times” when we fol- 
low the development of cotton. 

It would only be a few decades when Tourcoing would find 
her woollen sales affected and Roubaix would find hers cut in 
two by cotton; yet in 1700 Roubaix had had 12,000 persons em- 
ployed in preparing, spinning and weaving her 250,000 pounds 
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of wool and had counted the value of her products as 3,600,000 
livres tournois. 

At Lille, when the Revolution broke, the richest men in the 
community were those who were making linen thread; the tra- 
ditions of her linen market had not given way before cotton; she 
still had six hundred mills for twisting thread. Flanders was to 
have cotton-mills to equal those of any other region very soon, 
but the stubborn quality of her spinners and weavers preserved 
the older industry in face of the new with a courage not unlike 
that shown in all the wars which had ravaged her—but never 
harmed her spirit. 


SIMONET OF TARARE: 


The element of heroism was not lacking in the new era of 
cotton, either. At Tarare there was a man who devoted his life 
to ideals so completely that today the word tarare means the 
finest sort of cotton muslin, and the success which he could not 
attain personally is that of a whole region of earnest and skilful 
weavers. 

Georges Antoine Simonet was born at Tarare in 1710; in this 
town in the mountains near Lyons, his father was a linen mer- 
chant, for in those days tarare meant the linen fabrics woven in 
the mountains roundabout by the peasants who brought what 
they had finished to the town; from there it went out to all of 
France; and not only linen but hempen cloth, too, which was, 
they said, unequalled anywhere else. 

Since Lyons was so near, it was naturally the goal of every 
ambitious youth of the town. Simonet was able to go there and 
to learn the weaving of satin. But what interested him in his 
leisure hours was designing. Very soon he was able to go into 
business with an associate, and because of his early success he was 
the pride of his family and friends. 

When his partner died and the firm dissolved, his imagination 
was caught in some way by the idea that fine muslins ought to 
be woven as well at Tarare as in Switzerland, where their suc- 
cess was a nine days’ wonder. But how could he learn the secret 
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of their making? For the Swiss had announced the death penalty 
for anyone who divulged their processes. 

Simonet undertook what was a long journey at the time, up 
to Saint-Gall; there he stayed for a month and by hook and by 
crook he found out a great deal which he needed to know. But 
not enough for him to begin without the help of a Swiss weaver. 
After many attempts, he finally persuaded one of the local weav- 
ers to emigrate with his family to Tarare, and he returned home 
in high spirits. 

First of all he transformed his own house into a workshop and 
then he wrote to the Intendant that he had engaged upon this 
new enterprise and expected very shortly to be doing Swiss mus- 
lins which would compete with those being imported. From the 
Intendant he received, as he had expected to, the official recog- 
nition of his undertaking and encouragement. 

Cotton was not entirely unknown in this region; as early as 
1735 some spinners from Normandy had come with excited tales 
of what de la Riie was doing, and they had spun cotton yarn for 
coarse work. But Simonet, in 1756, found this yarn far too 
coarse for his muslins, and the first serious problem he had to 
face was that of procuring finer. 

He was getting the cotton yarn from Nantua, but it was not 
at all what he had seen the Swiss put upon their looms. He 
tried, however, to use it, but the resulting fabrics were a failure; 
no one wanted to buy them. And this after he had spent all his 
money in bringing the Swiss weavers to his home and paying 
the high salaries they had demanded. 

They had trained local weavers who might now be doing 
profitable work if they could have had the right sort of yarn. 
He was faced by ruin—all the harder because of his first success 
in business—and there seemed no way out of his difficulties except 
by increasing them: spinning the thread he needed himself. 

For that, however, fresh capital was demanded. He had none. 
But his wife had money and she offered it to him freely for his 
new enterprise. The government, too, helped by giving him 
some necessary carding-machines for the cotton and some spin- 
ning-wheels. 

Then he procured the raw cotton from the French colonies, 
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and put his whole heart into beginning all over and at the very 
foundation. It was all in vain! The spinners did not get any re- 
sults worthy the loom. He offered prizes to those who might 
succeed in producing strong, well-twisted thread for the warp 
and better and finer for the weft. 

With all their desire to please him, they did not seem to make 
any headway in this new venture. Their cotton yarn was neither 
fine enough nor strong enough for “Swiss muslins.” Instead of 
succeeding as he had expected, he had to face debts—and heavy 
ones, for he had spared no expense so long as his credit was good. 

But he paid his debts, although it took all that was left of his 
wife’s fortune and his own two houses to do so. When the debts 
were paid there was nothing left for him to do but to find some 
quiet spot where he might spend his old age. For, according to 
the ideas of the time, he was too well on in years to make a fresh 
beginning, although he was not yet sixty. 

But before he left Tarare, he did what makes him stand out 
as a great man: without expressing any bitterness at his own sit- 
uation, or making any complaints at the sacrifice of his best years 
in an unfruitful enterprise, he called his former spinners and 
weavers about him to say good-bye. 

“I am going to leave with you as a gift,” he said, “the wheels 
upon which you have been trying to spin cotton, the looms upon 
which you have been trying to weave muslins. There will come 
a day when, for you and your children, they will be the means 
of inexhaustible wealth. Believe me! Believe one who has sacri- 
ficed everything he possessed to this conviction! A wonderful 
future is promised for the industry which you and I have founded 
together; it will not be long before the effort we have been mak- 
ing shall be rewarded!” 

What speech could have been finer? 

And how proud every Frenchman ought to be that Simonet’s 
hopeful prophecy, in which there was such entire self-forgetful- 
ness, was indeed fulfilled. Not while he lived, for he said fare- 
well to Tarare in 1773 and retired to a village near Lyons where 
in five years of inactivity he died, unknown and very poor. 

But a little later, after the Swiss yarns were allowed to come 
into France, the six hundred looms of Tarare took up the work 
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for which they had been prepared by Simonet and his Swiss 
weavers, and by 1800 there were two thousand looms at work, 
and by 1806 the muslins of Tarare received the silver medal at 
the great Exposition in Paris. 

And there is a fine and personal epilogue to this story too: 
when Napoleon, at Lyons, heard the account of Tarare and its 
muslins, he went out to the village where Madame Simonet— 
now eighty years old—was living, to call upon her as a sign of 
respect for her husband’s work, and he presented her with a life 
pension. The decree by which it was allotted to her read: “To 
the widow of Georges Antoine Simonet, creator of the manufac- 
ture of the muslins of Tarare.” 

And it was in this region—on the Sadne only five years 
after Simonet’s death—that the first mechanical spinning-mill 
in France, run by hydraulic power, was installed. A girl work- 
ing there could watch one hundred spindles and produce her 
hundred weight of thread a day. Simonet had never foreseen 
anything like that in his most hopeful moments; indeed, few 
men have ever foreseen what the machine was to do that all 
mankind might be brought under its enchantments. 

Yet, to give credit where it is due, we must add that this mill 
for spinning cotton could hardly have sprung out of the earth 
into this activity, had there not been ever since 1670 a mill there 
for the spinning of silk—and run by hydraulic power. Always 
we find that the ground had been prepared for what looks at 
first like spontaneous growth. Even the second mill, installed 
at Neuville near-by this first one, took advantage of ancient full- 
ers’ mills belonging to the Duchess of Lauzun. 

And with these two mills working, the Machine Age was upon 
the region; it was to know no further delays. 


THE TREATY OF 1786: 


There were to be hindrances to the enjoyment of the fruits 
of all this effort, however, for the mighty ones at the court of 
Louis XVI. were to prove wax in the hands of an able and not 
too scrupulous Englishman, sent by his country to forge a treaty 
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which should allow it to “dump” all its cotton yarns and cotton 
cloth in France. 

One fact alone attests his success: between 1784 and 1789 the 
consumption of raw cotton in England was increased nearly 
threefold (2.83)! For what purpose, if not to export? And 
export they did until 1793, when the French markets were once 
more officially closed to this tremendous importation whose evil 
effect could be seen for decades thereafter in the closed shops 
and in the account books of many hundreds of merchants. 

The treaty had not been passed without a protest on the part 
of these merchants who foresaw the consequences of an agree- 
ment which looked fair enough on the surface but which (with 
the exception of wine, oil and grains) was all in favour of the 
English. And it is interesting to realise how conscious the Eng- 
lish were of what was being done; it is shown in the one sentence 
in Eden’s letter to his friends on the other side of the Channel, 
when he wrote that he “hoped the joy of the English manufac- 
turers would not be shown too openly—for a time at least,” and 
so give the French too sudden a sense of what had happened! 

Another time he wrote that he had got more from the French 
than he had ever hoped to receive. And he added that a certain 
compromise had cost several days’ hard work but that he had 
been willing to give the time and energy for the cotton and wool 
interests of Manchester, Norwich and Yorkshire and that it was 
worth the battle. Lord Shefheld wrote Eden after the treaty 
had been signed that in reading it he had not found a single ad- 
vantage gained by the French. “If the whole is like the part you 
sent me, the French have been taken in and proved themselves 
ignorant and ridiculous. I could, from the French point of view, 
write an excellent article against the treaty. You say that the 
French have an advantage on batistes; that’s nonsense; and I 
have been easily able to convince the Glasgow people that its 
importation will not increase sensibly. Considering the ignorance 
and folly of the public and the timidity of the ministers about 
the article on silk, I think you can be well content to have ob- 
tained the admission of gauzes into France. Taking it all in all, 
the treaty seems to me to be of no mean importance.” 

Now this is all very justifiable self-congratulation in the war 
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of customs and duties, importations and exportations, but where 
were the Frenchmen with the same sort of feeling who should 
have had enough perspicacity to defend the interests of the 
French manufacturers with the same sort of zeal? 

Yet so illogical is the reaction of any people to any treaty, 
that in England there was, in spite of all the obvious advantage 
on their side, a panic; stocks fell in London and one of the lead- 
ing papers said that this treaty was the biggest mistake committed 
since the Stuarts! Parliament, however, ratified it by two hun- 
dred and fifty-two votes against one hundred and eighteen. Per- 
haps they were not sorry that the English merchants were not 
showing too much joy and so giving away the game, to the 
detriment of good feeling in diplomatic circles. 

There were men in France who saw it all too clearly, but they 
were not the ones in power. One of them summed up the situa- 
tion a little later: “We have just made a treaty of commerce with 
England which may perhaps enrich our grand-nephews, but 
which has taken the bread from 500,000 working people in the 
kingdom and ruined ten thousand business houses.” 

The truth is that the treaty was the result of idealistic notions 
about freedom of trade—on the part of the French—and the 
duties upon cottonades and woollen cloth being put at the same 
percent—twelve—for both countries, justice and equality seemed 
to be satisfied. But the twelve percent which the English were 
legally expected to pay became but six because they did not hesi- 
tate to undervalue their exports fifty percent, in order to get that 
much advantage over the French. 

Then the smuggling kept on, for while before this only Calais 
and Saint-Valery had been ports for the English, now, by the 
treaty, all ports were open to their ships—which afforded many 
more opportunities to those who dared to take them—with 
French connivance too. 

For it must be admitted that it was the mad desire of fashion 
to dress in English cottons and to use English pottery and Eng- 
lish wares of all sorts which increased the disadvantages of the 
arrangement. What was not English in these years before the 
Revolution, was not in fashion! 

It was the cottonades of England which affected Lyons even 
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more than they did the home of cotton cloth in France—Rouen. 
The Lyonnais claimed that they had not been heard upon the 
question of this treaty at all, and the news of it had only come 
to them through the English journals. When they sent word 
to Paris that something must be done to protect their industry, 
the answer they received was that the treaty had already been 
signed. ; 

Rouen, too, complained for all of Normandy, which they said 
would be completely ruined because the English already had 
machines in their factories and an organisation which could not 
be equalled in France, where so few machines had, as yet, been 
installed. And why, they asked, had not the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the manufacturers and merchants been consulted? 

But it was too late now: the treaty was undermining what 
little prosperity there had been in this century in France, whose 
glory and whose wars had so enfeebled her. One ray of hope 
at Louviers was the establishment of a new spinning-mill with 
the latest machines, under royal protection; and during this year 
of the treaty 11,000,000 pounds of raw cotton was used in France, 
in the attempt to capture the market with cotton goods which, 
it must be admitted, were as close imitation of the popular Eng- 
lish fabrics as could be. Here were all the elements of one of 
those economic wars whose place is so important in the history 
of a people, but whose story is left so half-told in favour of more 
striking drama of personality and politics. 

Not that personality did not appear in these years immediately 
following Eden’s victory: there was, for instance, that quiet and 
persistent husband of Madame Roland, whose reports make good 
reading with their statistics of industry and their fervour. He 
condemned with feeling the treaty and wrote of the smuggled 
goods: “Burn! Burn! Burn these prohibited articles! Destroy, 
annihilate this sort of merchandise! Let the people live, the 
ra ig the artisans! Everything else is but vanity, childishness, 
olly!” 

Roland de la Platiére was studying as thoroughly as he could 
the resources of France; he was counting the 1500 silk-mills, the 
improvements which he found in a greater or a lesser degree as 
he went about. He was one of those who had seen Lyons spring 
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up again after her depression during the reign of Louis XV.; he 
had known how the Lyons merchants begged Marie Antoinette 
to lay aside her batistes and cotton and wear silk in their favour. 
And now he was to see the industry whose products amounted, 
in 1786, to 60,000,000 livres, face another dark period. 

Indeed, the English markets were not what the signers of the 
treaty had promised. French exportations into England, par- 
ticularly from such places as Sedan that had counted upon them, 
were far below importations. The misery of the succeeding win- 
ters in the country, added to the loss to merchants everywhere, 
cast the shadow which was to be lighted up only with the fam- 
ing hours of a revolution, prepared for by just such stupidity as 
this of the Treaty of 1786! 


JACQUARD: 


Ever since his boyhood Jacquard had dreamed of helping the 
children, who like himself were the slaves of the loom when- 
ever a complicated design was called for. These children and 
these young girls who changed the position of the threads that 
the shuttle might pass in and out at the proper places, were called 
tireurs de lacs; they had to sit day in and day out in the most 
cramped positions at the back of the loom. Few of them lived 
out a normal existence, because of the lack of air and of light in 
which they passed their youth. 

Jacquard had run away from this fate when he was ten years 
old, but it had haunted him for years. As the son of a weaver, 
he had been born just at the turning of the century in 1752. In 
the midst of a simplicity which bordered upon want and yet had 
a certain independence, he had watched his father weave the 
brocades for Lyons merchants which were then in fashion. It 
was after the death of his mother, when her work was to fall 
definitely upon his shoulders that he preferred the unknown 
world outside. 

To understand this flight we must look at the father at work: 
“Picture these weavers of the period,” writes a biographer of 
Jacquard, “in the midst of a clutter of tools, springs, pedals of 
all forms and dimensions, and having to move from one to the 
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other every moment. The weaver, seated on a sort of stool or 
bench, moves his feet in all directions upon these pedals, raising 
and lowering the threads which form the background of the 
material, throwing the shuttle into the midst of these threads 
and of those others which he has called to his assistant to lift; 
the design must be carefully followed.” 

These designs made no great appeal to an active boy; he pre- 
ferred to hire himself out as an apprentice in book-binding to 
a relative of the family. After that, he learned to make type 
and came, in that way, into contact with machines, whose pos- 
sibilities were beginning to stir the imaginations of so many. 

But when his father died it seemed as if that mysterious rela- 
tion to the loom which is in the blood of every weaver’s son, 
drew him back to the home of his childhood and bound him to 
the destiny which he had tried to escape. Those brocades which 
he had abhorred had brought him a small heritage of money too. 
With house, loom and money his fate shaped itself; but the ex- 
perience he had had in the outer world entered into his plans. 
He kept close to the loom, but more often studying it as some- 
thing yet to be perfected than as a thing to weave upon. 

He was to be an inventor, and true to type he was to have a 
desperately hard time of it. It was all the harder for him to fail, 
to lose even the furniture and the loom in the little house, be- 
cause he had brought his bride there. But his debts had to be 
paid. After a time of difficulties, due to his interest in his work 
and not in the making of a livelihood, the Revolution broke upon 
Lyons, which defended royalty upon whose good-will she had so 
often depended for her living. 

In this defence Jacquard escaped the death which claimed fifty 
thousand of his fellows, but his son, a mere boy, was killed. 
Again, at the very bottom of the ladder and without the reason 
for working which the son had given them, Jacquard and his 
wife lived in a garret, and to keep from actual starvation—made 
straw hats. 

In 1800 he began once more as a simple weaver; the making 
of rich brocades had been forbidden, the making of any silk at all 
seemed threatened, and Lyons was facing ruin, darker than at 
any former time. Here and there the satiric poster which had 
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been posted up to mock the Lyonnais in their defeat, seemed 
about to become absolute reality: “Lyons fought liberty, Lyons 
no longer exists!” (Lyon fit la guerre a la liberté, Lyon n’est 
plus.) 

But once more it was the shrewdness of the Lyons merchants 
which saved their day; they sent word to those in power at Paris 
that the ruin of Lyons would give great joy to England. And 
so great, at this time, was the hatred of England that the decree 
against luxury fabrics was removed and the looms took up their 
work. Many merchants who had already fled to Switzerland 
came back at the first breath of hope. 

In 1801 there was an Exposition at Paris; Chaptal, Minister 
of the Interior, had made a patriotic appeal to the manufacturers 
of France and gave them time to present the results of their 
activity in buildings which he had erected in the courtyard of 
the Louvre. Something of the old regional pride was allowed 
in letting the “Departments” show all their products together, 
instead of having the different sorts of merchandise classified. 

Bonaparte wanted a bird’s-eye view of the national industry. 
And, although only two hundred and twenty-six persons were 
showing, the first six to get medals were the same persons who 
had received them in 1798, at the less than successful Exposition 
of that year. Four of these six medals were given to manufac- 
turers of cloth; and a bronze medal was given to Jacquard for 
a new loom—far from perfect, but embodying his idea—one day 
to be known through the length and breadth of the weaver’s 
world. 

The next year the “Society for Encouraging National Indus- 
try” offered a prize for a machine which could produce fish-nets. 
Here was another attempt to get ahead of the English, who were 
also offering a prize for the machine. Jacquard worked hard 
but soon grew discouraged. Fish-nets were a long ways from 
those figured silks for which he had planned his invention! But 
the reward this time was to be something more than the medal; 
there would be, as well, ten thousand francs. At London they 
were offering a million! 

Jacquard, because of his discouragement, would not have sent 
anything to show his work, but fortunately for him a friend sent 
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off a sample of the silk net upon which he had been working. 
It was Carnot, grandfather of a future president of a future re- 
public who sent for the weaver and inventor. “It is you, citizen,” 
he asked, “who have the pretension of making a knot in a taut 
thread.” 

“No,” replied the tired and simple man who stood facing him; 
“but I arrive at the same result.” And he was given the medal 
and the ten thousand francs. And who is there who does not 
enjoy the rare rewarding of such a man, even though it was by 
no means what he was to deserve later. For the fish-net, at least, 
he did not have to wait for recompense. 

The very next year he was called to the “Arts and Trades,” an 
institute which Napoleon had established at Paris. But it is 
amusing, so soon after the Revolution, to find the committee 
filled with an imperial sort of disdain for those whose liberty 
had been proclaimed as the cause of the Revolution. The com- 
mittee received Jacquard roughly and with contempt because he 
was not well-dressed and did not answer to their idea of a savant; 
indeed, they asked most superciliously where his master was, 
taking him for the servant of the one to whom they were to 
give honour. 

Nevertheless, the committee was not so important as the loom 
he was to find assembled here, that attempt of Vaucanson, and 
the one made by Falcon; he would be in silent company with 
those who had worked, as he was doing, upon a machine. And 
in this company he found the necessary stimulus for the correc- 
tion of his own former work, as well as new ideas. 

His stay in Paris was not made very pleasant; he did not stay 
long, nor enter his invention for the great Exposition of 1806, 
but the following year his work was considered so important 
that there was an imperial decree, “inviting” Lyons to pay Jac- 
quard a yearly pension of three thousand livres. 

To be sure, they did not always pay that pension, even though 
the value of his looms was attested by the destruction which 
constantly threatened them and their inventor. On one occa- 
sion Jacquard’s life was saved simply because he happened to be 
showing the looms to some curious silk-merchants. They pro- 
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tected him against the mob. His way was the way of all in- 
ventors. 

Nevertheless, before the Empire fell, the Jacquard loom was 
an admitted success. The work, so painful before, could now 
be done with a pedal motion and a lever bar and those per- 
forated cards which today every weaver knows. This loom did 
not meet any Waterloo; its triumph was a long one. 

And years after, when Napoleon had spent his last fame on 
a far island, Jacquard, an old man, could be seen walking under 
the trees at Oulins, wearing the Legion of Honour. “From time 
to time he would stop in his walk and listen to the vague sounds 
which rose from the city of Lyons, carried to him by the north 
wind, the noises of innumerable silk-looms, to which he had 
given motion and life. 

“These were his children. And then the old man, smiling a 
little as he thought of how his fellow-citizens who had so long 
distrusted him were now, through his invention, growing rich, 
would take up his walk again, and his interrupted dream.” 

Jacquard and Napoleon: it is well that we do not have to 
choose between them—at least that a cloth antiquary need not 
try to decide which one accomplished the most lasting good for 
France. 

But how strange it was that when, in 1840, all that had been 
mortal of Napoleon was brought back to France to be placed in 
a tomb in the Invalides, the hangings for the Chapel were not 
made either of wool, or of linen—they were not woven of cotton, 
and only partly of silk. Threads of glass—spun glass—made the 
weft of this material hung in honour of a man into whose life 
still stranger threads had been woven! 


AN EMPRESS: 


Josephine spent more upon her clothes in a year than poor 
Marie Antoinette would have dreamed of doing, but she was 
not criticised for this: was not France an empire? Did not the 
expenditure mean the activity of many persons? 

It is all in the way that you take the problems of national 
economy. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose book on “The Social 
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Contract” had appeared in the same year that the bars were let 
down for weaving, had had his day. From now on he would 
be read only by scholars and historians; and the simplicity he 
had recommended would have its reaction in the luxurious fash- 
ions, in which Napoleon himself was the leader. 

The sword had come back into fashion for formal occasions, 
and the silk stockings came with it; the whole industry gathered 
itself together again and set the stocking-looms to work. An 
industry, which had been in dire straits, began again to be cheer- 
ful. Josephine, they say, was the fortune of more than one silk- 
stocking merchant and lingére; she spent six hundred thousand 
francs a year upon her clothes; three times a day she changed 
everything she wore, and was proud of seldom wearing any 
article of clothing more than once. She had shawls and scarfs 
to the number of three or four hundred at a time, and these 
alone cost—says one of her intimates—from eight to twelve thou- 
sand francs apiece! 

As for her imperial husband, he was hardly more modest. 
There is a house in Paris upon whose account books can still be 
seen the orders for clothes which, as First Consul, Napoleon 
began to give, with little care for their cost. He gave presents, 
too, and one in red morocco, embroidered in gold, which was a 
bag for cartridges or hand-grenades, called a giberne, was be- 
stowed upon one of his mamelukes. 

Then, recalling the oriflamme of Saint-Denis, the Saint-Michel 
of Charles VII., the banners carried by the Duke of Burgundy, 
we may read of those ordered in 1805: thirty-one for the vet- 
erans, eighty-two for the light infantry and one for the sharp- 
shooters of the Pé6—all to be painted upon silk. For these the 
Minister of War is asked to pay 23,520 francs! 

But it is the order for the costume in which Napoleon is to 
be crowned at Notre-Dame which would make a draper of the 
thirteenth century wonder, a protégé of Francis I. grow jealous, 
a Medici smile contentedly: 

“A large mantle of purple velvet embroidered with golden 
bees.” And for the throne to be set up in Notre-Dame, two cov- 
erings of purple velvet and two rugs to put under the feet, like- 
wise sewn with golden bees! 
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It was Childéric who had had sprinkled upon his purple silk 
with barbarian lavishness these golden bees, before France had 
left the memory of Rome behind her. Here is another empire! 
I can almost perceive the tall, blond Frank there in the shadows 
of a church beautiful beyond any he had ever dreamed, watch- 
ing with amazement this ceremony, whose central figure is a 
small dark man, neither Frank nor Gaul. 

And surrounding the new emperor, who has filched the purple 
and the golden emblem of hard work rewarded by celestial honey 
—those officers, those petty officials, blinded by the brilliance but 
guided by the master-of-ceremonies, whose clothes for the occa- 
sion are all itemised upon the account book of a Paris merchant. 

That ceremony is over; a few of the banners and the mantles, 
the capes and the collars, are to be seen in our museums, and 
in the treasury of Notre-Dame. The empire itself has vanished. 
And like a footnote in small type to a history written large, the 
account book of that Paris house who had those bees embroidered, 
that cloth woven, still exists. 


CONCLUSION 


RICHARD LENOIR~-NAPOLEON AND LYONS-—-THE EXPOSITION OF 
1806—PHILIPPE DE GIRARD AND NAPOLEON 


RICHARD LENOIR: 


When Napoleon was still First Consul, word came to him 
one morning that a group of weavers, who had been working 
in the salons of a former noble mansion under the direction of 
a man named Richard, had gone over to the rue de Charonne 
and taken possession of a monastery closed during the Revo- 
lution. 

They had, it was said, marched in a body with their looms on 
a wagon, from the Hétel de Thorigny to the Convent of Bon 
Secours, and they were already at work repairing the roof and 
walls of this place they had chosen for a workshop. 

With that impetuosity of manner which concealed so much 
reasoned behaviour, Bonaparte lost no time in going in person 
to see what this industrial occupation of former religious premises 
might mean, for he had heard that Francois Richard had refused 
to leave when an officer of the law had gone there to oust him; 
instead he had so won the admiration of this man that a favour- 
able report upon the enterprise had been made to the First 
Consul. 

There had never been so much noise in that ancient building 
as there was when Bonaparte arrived: carpenters and masons, 
working as if their lives depended upon speedy accomplishment, 
men setting up some of the looms while others were already at 
work. In the midst of all this confusion Richard and Bonaparte 
met and at once recognised each other’s energy and ambition. 

They discussed English cotton goods, for Richard explained 
that his haste in getting to work in larger quarters was to weave 
the piqués and bazins which up to the present had always been 
imported from England. 
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That was enough to fire the enthusiastic commendation of the 
First Consul; and when Richard explained his usurpation of the 
Convent by telling of the restricted space he had had in the old 
house with polished floors and fine panelling and of his formal 
request for the use of this place, a request—he said—which had 
had no reply from the Government, he had the full permission to 
stay where he was and keep at work. 

Whether Bonaparte asked this energetic person about himself, 
I do not know, but it is likely that he heard from Richard’s lips 
the story of his beginnings in Paris; he, too, had been obscure 
and poor and had made his few sous a day during the very heat 
of the Revolution by selling imported pieces of cloth on the 
frantic streets of Paris. 

The wonder is that anyone would stop to buy of him, but he 

must have had some of the same enthusiasm which Bonaparte 
was witnessing in the midst of the confusion about him. The 
second chapter of that enterprise had begun when Richard and 
another man had tried to get the same goods to sell and had 
finally decided to share its cost and sell it together. That man’s 
name was Lenoir, a name Richard would add to his own at the 
death of his partner. 
_ During the first months of this partnership, the success of the 
two young men was so great that when they went over their 
accounts at the end of fourteen months, they found that their 
original investment of six thousand francs had brought them 
one hundred and twelve thousand. This was so encouraging 
that it would seem quite natural for the business affairs to con- 
tinue along the same channel; but Richard, one day, began a 
little computation on his own account which changed the whole 
current of his life—and that of his partner too: he pulled apart 
a sample of the English cotton goods they were selling and, 
realising what they were paying for the weaving of material 
whose yarn was so inexpensive, he decided to try to have cotton 
woven into piqués and bazins himself. 

Lenoir thought this a foolhardy attempt, in view of the suc- 
cess they were having as merchants, but Richard convinced him 
of his feeling that it was for the sake of France that they ought 
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to be weaving what could be exported; and he went into the 
new enterprise with faith in it. 

But even further back than the Revolutionary period Richard 
had shown rare enterprise, and the stories of it have reached us. 
He had been the son of a poor peasant who worked upon an- 
other’s estate in the Calvados; before he was ten years old he 
had planted five walnuts and marked the spot, in the expectation 
of reaping a fortune. 

But trees growing even more slowly than impatient boys, he 
turned his attention to pigeons and made enough money to buy 
all his clothes and be the best-dressed pupil in school. In Paris 
he was wide awake, in spite of being a newcomer, and he made 
the traditional street-fairs his market-place and the scene of his 
first triumphs. I like to recall this, for it gives just that sense 
of the continuity of industrial and commercial life which we lose 
in reading of the political events and of the Terror. 

The story goes that it was Richard who suggested to Bonaparte 
that as soon as France had twenty-five spinning-mills for cotton 
running normally, English cotton yarn ought to be prohibited. 
Bonaparte asked iim if he meant printed cottons and cotton 
goods for printing, and Richard’s reply was said to be that within 
two years after such a prohibition, he believed France could be 
producing enough to supply all her needs. 

Bonaparte left full of confidence in this earnest manufacturer, 
promising that he would do what had been asked of him. For- 
tunately he did not do it immediately, for that would have in- 
stituted the “blockade” too quickly and so ruined the enterprise 
at once. As it was, the Convent itself soon became too small for 
the looms they needed and they took over another neglected 
building. It was not long before they were making forty thou- 
sand francs a month—an enormous sum at the time! 

Very soon even this new convent was outgrown and Rich- 
ard Lenoir had three hundred looms in Picardy—that region in 
which skilful weavers may always be found at their looms and 
ready for the finest tasks. Then the two men bought what had 
been the domain of an abbey and set up two hundred looms more 
and one hundred mull-jennies. Once more we find them buying 
another abbey near Alencon, a third near Aulnay, where six hun- 
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dred persons were employed. For what better use could these 
deserted places serve than that of providing the livelihoods for 
all the spinners and weavers in the neighbourhood ? 

The spirit in which all these enterprises were carried on was 
not lacking in fervour and humanity. Richard looked upon 
his employés as a great family; he provided each establishment 
with billiard-rooms and cafés; he organised an orphanage where 
the children were better treated than in many a private school. 
They were taught to read and to write, to do arithmetic, to spin 
and to weave; they were taught music. In one of these abbey- 
factories, the weavers and their families formed an amateur the- 
atrical company, who were given days off in which to rehearse 
and perform plays; here was an awakening of the ancient spirit 
of the Trades! 

At Aulnay, Richard had the idea, novel at the time, of a reg- 
ularly trained firemen’s company, with forty members. Hardly 
had they learned their duties when they were called upon to 
save a near-by village, which without them would have been 
totally destroyed. We do not need to be told that Richard was 
loved by all those who came in contact with him; he was a force 
in those days when France was exhausted and confused. 

The cottonades had been shown at all the expositions which 
Bonaparte had sponsored, but they made their best showing in 
1806, the year in which Lenoir died and in which certain prob- 
lems grew more difficult of solution. For the prohibition had 
been announced before more than a quarter of the spinning- 
mills were ready under the direction of Richard himself. 

And now, throughout France, the makers of cotton goods 
were writing letters full of gratitude and praise for Napoleon’s 
economic foresight in having given an order to burn all English 
cotton yarn and cloth, as soon as any were discovered. 

To burn what has been made upon the looms of any country! 

That was an order from which no good could come; it was 
not long before it was evident that it was not to be obeyed 
throughout all the Empire: Spain and Portugal had to be in- 
vaded because they refused to share Napoleon’s attitude towards 
trade with England. 

The presence of that army in Spain lost Napoleon his empire 
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on that day when he had to meet the English at Waterloo. 
What a price to pay for economic jealousy! What proof that 
economic blunders lose nations their greatest possessions! 

The spinning-mills of France were threatened with a famine 
in raw cotton. Here the creative genius of Richard showed it- 
self again. He had always kept the cotton-seeds scattered through 
the bales of cotton which arrived at his mills from America; by 
1807 he had an enormous quantity of these seeds and he sent 
them to Castellamare, near Naples, and had them planted. 

From now on he counted on getting from Italy nearly all the 
cotton he would need for his six mills which had to feed his 
looms. The cotton grew splendidly and he felt assured of suc- 
cess. He was now one of the richest men in France, employing 
more than twenty thousand persons; his income was about 1,200,- 
ooo francs a year. 

But at this point, the story darkens, for Napoleon, in 1810— 
considered the year of his greatest power—became the very means 
of Richard’s downfall, defeated the man for whom he had pro- 
fessed the greatest admiration and to whom he had promised 
every aid in his power: Napoleon closed the southern borders 
of France against all Italian cotton! 

His motive, he explained, was to encourage the growing of 
cotton in the Midi; the result was so to embarrass Richard in 
his colossal manufactures that ruin seemed imminent. When 
the manufacturer complained of his mills being idle because 
there was no cotton for them, Napoleon sent him an order upon 
the treasury for a million and a half francs. But how little that 
was compared with what he needed. And he knew, no one bet- 
ter, that his cotton was growing there at Castellamare for the 
profit of the Italians, while he discharged the men and women 
who depended upon him, because his mills were useless. 

Richard did not give up before trying to turn his mills into 
wool spinning-mills; but it was not easy to change, for each 
textile fibre has a spirit of its own which runs counter to all the 
others, unless there has been conscious and patient collaboration. 
After spending nearly a million francs, he found that he could 
not, overnight, convert his cotton-mills into woollen. 

Besides, the time had arrived when events were marching 
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swiftly towards the downfall of the Empire, in which his in- 
dustry had caught the sunlight and had seemed to give promise 
of something fine and permanent. With rare self-forgetfulness, 
Richard organised a legion for the defence of Paris; he put his 
convents at the disposal of the men, provided cooks and nurses 
from among his employés, all of whom seemed to reflect the 
warmth and untiring service of their friend and employer, for 
he had—says Levasseur—the rare talent of making himself loved 
by those who were under his orders. 

On that day in which there appeared the order which altered 
the outlook of cotton, because it changed all the previous rulings 
as to the importation of English goods, Richard recognised him- 
self a ruined man. This was April 23, 1814. The twenty thou- 
sand persons who had nourished the hope of a final triumph 
in spite of the hard times that they had had to go through, were 
forced to face the defeat. This was the hardest blow for Rich- 
ard, who had taken his responsibilities towards them all so seri- 
ously. 

Napoleon’s overpowering passion to destroy an enemy across 
the Channel brought destruction upon this manufacturer, whose 
every move had been a constructive, a creative, a humanly active 
one. 

It had been like some old fairy-tale, the story of the boy from 
the country who comes into Paris in the midst of the greatest 
revolution of all times and, although once arrested and put into 
a debtor’s prison and marrying, when he did not have a sou, a 
girl who had less, forming a partnership out of friendship, be- 
comes one of the richest men of his country! 

And then that fairy-tale becomes a heroic tale of devotion, of 
effort, of quiet acceptance of poverty at the end of it all. For 
Richard lived, a poor man, for twenty-five years after his failure. 
When, just before his death, he visited the small farm upon which 
he had lived as a child, his brother was working it. And there he 
saw five splendid walnut-trees which were bearing fruit and earn- 
ing money. 

With this sort of ending, the story of Richard Lenoir becomes 
an allegory! 
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NAPOLEON AND LYONS: 


Napoleon, like all the other royalty, had visited Lyons and 
his active mind had been alive to the possibilities of the silk in- 
dustry. The spirit of Lyons was in accord with the cry of one 
of her merchants in 1789: 

“Let us excite the feelings of that sex which determines the 
tastes and fashions! Let us declare that those who dare to wear 
anything not made in their own country are traitors, and un- 
worthy of the name of Frenchwoman!” 

The Emperor, in his frenzy against England, was ready to 
agree with this assertion and to show his sympathy with what 
was “made in France.” He gave orders amounting to nearly a 
million and a half francs to the city of silk, and they felt the 
relief which always came with the approval of kings. 

Nothing, however, could induce the weavers at Lyons to work 
the long hours which they had done before 1789. They took 
the “liberty” which had been bestowed upon France as a reality, 
and would have enjoyed meeting together to discuss all its varied 
meanings, had not the Consulate forbidden them. 

Napoleon’s Code had many paragraphs devoted to apprentice- 
ships and contracts, but there was nothing left of Boileau in the 
spirit of it. Moreover, the rule that every “worker” must have 
his little booklet (livret) for identification before he could be 
hired by anyone, created a class division which could not be 
denied by the most eloquent orator upon the rights of man. 

But there was a Code, and that was a defence against disorder 
which had been ushered in ten years and more before the Revolu- 
tion, when Turgot had dispersed all the Trades by one official 
word. To be sure, another word, equally official, called them 
into being again, but the foundations had been attacked. 

Camille Desmoulins had written after that intoxicated night 
when all the privileges had been thrown with a generous gesture 
upon the altar of liberty: 

“Let whoever wants to do business in India, start off! Let him 
who can, open a shop! The Master-tailor, the Master-shoemaker, 
the Master-wig-maker will weep, but the Companions will re- 
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joice and there will be illuminations in the attics! O night, dis- 
astrous for all those who love rapine! But blessed night for the 
man to whom the freedom of commerce is assured! Happy night 
for the artisan whose industry will now be free!” 

Perhaps there was momentary joy, but the inevitable happened: 
the masters who had been tyrants found themselves where the 
employés could defeat them. But masters who had not been 
tyrants had found themselves the victims of companions who set 
up shop and produced cloth without regard to the old rules and 
regulations, which could be sold cheaper than that of the man 
who still regarded the rules. 

This situation was rendered more acute by the demand of the 
country for cheaper cloth and by the ready sale it could have 
among the populace at its lowest ebb. Even the rules at the 
markets and the few fairs that were held were disregarded as 
not of the new era; darkness fell upon the loom as the flames 
mounted higher in France. 

Marat, let it be said to his credit, had the clearest perception 
of the need of new rules to replace the old. He demanded: (1) 
a rigorous apprenticeship of six or seven years; (2) a just price 
for the work of the artisan, so that if he did fall into want, it 
would be only through his own fault; (3) an advance of money 
to the honest artisan after his first three years of work, so that 
he could establish himself. This money was to be paid back 
at the end of ten years, unless during that time he had married; 
then he would not be called upon to repay it at all! 

Even the masters were to be reimbursed, for it was recognised 
that their position was a difficult one and had cost them much 
to attain. Those who were to become masters under the new 
order were to buy “patents,” the amount of its cost to be deter- 
mined by the amount of rent they were paying. This was a tax, 
and in the light of all the payments which had formerly been 
made for “privileges,” it was not an unjust one. 

However brilliant the light of liberty may have seemed to those 
who were proclaiming it, the ten years between 1789 and 1799 
were dark for the industry of France. Lyons, at the end of that 
decade, had only a third of her looms at work; Tarare had only 
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one half; there was not a cloth-town in any of the “Departments 
of France” which did not feel it had reached its lowest ebb. 

Then, as with one voice, everyone began to demand for some 
sort of an order which could be accepted everywhere in the coun- 
try. It was as though “freedom” had become a nightmare. Yet 
it was too soon after the ruin of the other structures for the build- 
ers to return to them for stones which might serve in the founda- 
tion of the new house. And when the response was finally made, 
it was an emperor, strange embodiment of the New, who gave it. 

Fortunate, indeed, that a cloth antiquary is not called upon 
to make comparisons or deplore changes: the Code appeared. 
It did not pretend to answer all the appeals which had come in to 
the Emperor—as though he were to give aid where kings had 
been too indifferent. 

Bourg, for instance, had asked to have an ancient monastery 
put at the disposal of those who wanted to set up cotton spin- 
ning-machines. The Allier wanted to have help in one of its 
towns for a woollen manufacture, in another for a linen manu- 
facture and in a third for hats—this last perhaps as a protest 
against the Revolutionary bonnet. The Aveyron complained that 
the frauds in cloth-weaving were increasing so rapidly that they 
must have an inspector and rules, as before 1789! 

In the Finistére the demand was for regulations for linen, a 
mark to guarantee the quality which had so changed that the 
Spanish market had been entirely lost. Ille-et-Vilaine wanted an 
office or bureau in every one of its towns for the inspection and 
marking of cloth and local rules for its making—the only way, 
they said, to raise the quality of the cloth—and this in the four- 
teenth year of the New Order! 

It was an active time—for complaints at least—and the most 
interesting thing about most of the requests was the desire to 
return to the Old Order. And it is this quality in the people of 
France which has preserved us through so many changes: the 
love of what is old, the appreciation of what is good in what 
we possess and in what has been our heritage. 
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THE EXPOSITION OF 1806: 


It was in the year 1806 that Napoleon gave the order for four 
triumphal arches which he said would keep all the sculptors of 
France busy for twenty years. It was in 1806 that another ex- 
position was planned for the industry of France. The manu- 
facturers in every corner of France were invited to bring or send 
the best of their products to show what was being accomplished 
in this, the third year of the Empire. 

This was not, however, the first exhibition arranged since the 
Revolution. There had been one in 1798, the year VI. of the 
New Order, which had been held on the Champs de Mars. And 
it may have been because this was just two months before Na- 
poleon’s arrival in power that the affair was not a great success; 
the manufacturers said that it was because they had not been 
given enough time to prepare any exhibit; only one hundred 
and ten persons appeared on the grounds to show their wares. 

Nevertheless, medals were given to the best of these few and 
three of the twelve went to textiles: one to toiles peintes, which 
were being made at Bercy; the second to a man of Troyes 
for his knit-goods; the third to a man who was spinning cotton 
thread mechanically. 

But small as the showing was, it was a connecting link be- 
tween the old fairs and the new, and the welcoming speech of 
the Minister of the Interior sounds remarkably like those we hear 
today, in which the past is painted in dark colours, the future 
in bright ones and the present is not without comfort. The dis- 
tinguishing remarks were, however, those devoted to the Eng- 
lish, for the orator predicted that this Exposition was “a disas- 
trous campaign against the English and a glorious achievement 
of the Republic”! 

Then in 1801, Chaptal had made a patriotic appeal to the 
manufacturers and gave them time to prepare their exhibits; the 
buildings in which they were to be shown were put up in the 
very shadow of the past, in the courts of the Louvre. There the 
ghosts of those artists and artisans who had been protected by 
Henry IV., could have looked out upon “Progress” and medi- 
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tated upon many things, among them queer-looking objects of 
iron and steel called machines. 

But what distinguished this exposition from the other was that 
the products were shown by regions and not classified under the 
different varieties; Bonaparte wanted a bird’s-eye view of French 
industry. This time the medals held more interest, and it is 
worthy of remark that the first six to get them had received 
them in 1798. Four were now presented to textiles, and two 
were given to men whose names are still known to us: Décrétot 
of Louviers and Ternaux. 

In 1806 there were more than ten times the number of ex- 
hibitors as in 1798; out of the one hundred and four Depart- 
ments only eighty-one belonged to what had been France before 
the Revolution. The machine, with its steel and its iron, loomed 
large and no doubt awakened more lively interest than the ex- 
hibits of the men who had followed Oberkampf and were suc- 
ceeding in their manufacture of the toiles peintes. 

For this industry had been mightily stimulated by the neces- 
sity of redecorating all the imperial apartments, in order that 
there might not be too embarrassing an association with those 
who had been beheaded for their pretensions. The toiles de Jouy 
entered upon a new phase of triumph. Oberkampf received a 
gold medal in 1806 and although he had been ennobled by Louis 
XVI., Napoleon felt it right to give him an added decoration. 
When he visited this skilful artist and artisan at his workshop 
he said: 

“You and I are making war on England, but your war is the 
better of the two.” 

Oberkampf died, they say, of a broken heart when, in 1815, 
he saw Jouy invaded by the enemy; and his workshops in which 
his “better war” had been carried on without bitterness or pet- 
tiness were destroyed. 

Napoleon had a way of demanding information from his min- 
isters and bringing wrath upon their heads, if the reports he re- 
ceived were not full of the most explicit details. To avoid this 
wrath many a report rested upon very feeble support of fact; 
history, however, has accepted them as veritable pictures of the 
industrial situation in this first decade of the nineteenth century. 
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For us these statistics have little value and they leave us free 
to choose one which can never be denied by any historian so long 
as the moths do not eat it up! 

One copy of this document is at Amiens, where it was orig- 
inally composed and, I must admit, it has not been shown the 
respect due it, for no attempt has been made to repair the harm 
it received during this last war, when rain fell upon it through a 
bombed roof, and moths have, indeed, taken advantage of this 
neglect. 

The other copy, enclosed in a red morocco leather portfolio with 
gold lettering, is in Paris, standing alongside the other fine col- 
lection of samples made by the friend of Holker for the Minister 
of Louis XV. Samples are here, and many of them, but the jewel 
of the collection is the introduction of those who brought the 
samples together to send on for the scrutiny of Napoleon and 
any others who might take time to turn the heavy pages of hand- 
made paper. 

This introduction is the history of the town, written in a spirit 
of justifiable pride. Other towns, too, might have expressed 
themselves in the same way, for all the cloth-towns, whose his- 
tories we have only been able to touch here and there, had the 
same cause for pride: their ability to rise after disaster, their skill 
in relearning what each generation passed on to them, their per- 
severance in searching for new outlets, new methods, new ma- 
terials, when the old ones failed them. So that in reading these 
carefully written paragraphs upon Amiens, we are in reality 
reading the history of the cloth trades of France: 

“Amiens, capital of ancient Picardy, has become the capital of 
the Department of the Somme; it was destined by its very situa- 
tion to see germinate within it all sorts of industries, for the 
River Somme, in entering this city, divides into eleven canals, 
upon which have been successively established the starch-makers, 
the parchment-makers, the dyers, the finishers, the tanners, the 
mills for curling or ‘ratteening’ the woollen stuffs, the fulling 
mills, the mills for reducing into powder the dye woods, mills 
to work the cylinders which give the satin finish; others to make 
paper, spin cotton and produce oil. ... 

“The making of woollens goes back at Amiens to an ancient 
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date; here they furnished the sayes [and a footnote explains the 
word is derived from sagum, the name of a garment worn by 
the Gauls]. From the making of these sprang the making of 
other cloth, pannes, baracans, camelots and still others.” 

Is there not something significant that when Napoleon sends 
word to the industries of France to make their best appearance 
at the Palais Bourbon for a great review, the Department of the 
Somme recalls its existence as Picardy and traces its industry 
back to the Gallic saye? 

Is there not something unbelievably consistent in the entire 
lineage of cloth; do not the weavers follow a path which never 
really deviates, but only turns out when the obstacle is unsur- 
mountable, to turn in again as soon as possible? 

Upon this record of the appearance which Amiens is making 
before the world we could, in each sample, take up the story 
where we left off with the Richelieu collection. There are cer- 
tain names which we did not find in the seven green volumes, 
and they are counting now by the metres, and not by aunes, the 
length and the width of cloth. No longer will the aune of Pro- 
vins and that of Paris, the canne and the pan clash upon the 
market-places: the metre is universal in France! 

“Spinning,” says the introduction, “and the preparations for 
spinning are done in the country villages. Whatever concerns 
the finishing of the goods is done in the city of Amiens, which 
must be considered as the market for all the Department’s in- 
dustries.” 

But the writers of the notes under the samples of those woollen 
velvets called pannes, and the ones made with the hair of the 
Angora goat, which has a silky nap, tell us of many things which 
have not changed in spite of revolutions and empires: the wool 
of the Angora goats comes by way of Marseilles and by way of 
Amsterdam. And what is made of it is still following the old 
path of export to Spain, even though the amount has fallen from 
twenty-five hundred pieces a year to three hundred. 

“After the peace of Amiens,” says the commentator, “Cadiz 
made a considerable demand for this material. The making 
occupied a thousand persons who could furnish 8000 pieces a 
year. Four thousand were sent by sea to Cadiz, of which a part 
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was used in the interior of Spain; the rest was sold in France. 
Today we can count only fifty weavers who make 400 pieces, of 
which only 200 can be sent overland into Spain; and the rest 
into the interior of France.” 

What a story lies in this simple statement! The peace of 
Amiens which seemed to promise commerce between Europe 
and England had aroused enthusiasm there where it had been 
signed: we can almost hear the looms begin their renewed song 
with a blessing in it upon those who had laid aside their arms. 
The eight thousand pieces of pannes came off the looms and were 
sent, the half of them by ship to Spain, and the rest were eagerly 
bought by the French, for there was no poor wool in these, no 
careless work! 

But the hope had been betrayed and war was on again, the 
ports were closed; cloth must go overland to Spain and that not 
only increased its cost—the dangers were great enough upon the 
path to any country beyond the old Provinces! Instead of four 
thousand, only two hundred reached the old buyers in Cadiz! 

Again and again, as if this compiler of Picardy facts had no 
fear of the impression he might make upon the Emperor, he 
repeats his refrain: “But today there is no demand for this cloth.” 
That fifty thousand pieces of all sorts of pannes were woven 
every year and twenty-four thousand persons occupied in the 
spinning and weaving, makes this complaint far from a petty 
one. 

This time it is the Treaty of 1786 which is taken as the turning- 
point and the fact set down that those who used to weave the 
woollen material are now weaving cotton velvets! Here, indeed, 
is the revolution of the weavers. 

The famous Utrecht velvet is described clearly: “The warp is 
of linen yarn, the weft of wool and the nap of goat’s hair: the 
piece is 36 metres and 60 centimetres wide and it sells for 200 
francs; it is sold at Paris and in all the large cities of France. 
Cadiz takes several pieces. It serves for upholstery.” 

The energy and order which Amiens had always shown and 
which had won the approval of Laffemas when he was working 
for the reform of the Trades, is not wanting upon these pages 
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of samples! If every “Department” had sent so full and careful 
a report, what an invaluable history we should have had! 

There is poetry, too, if you remember those little shoes of 
Madame Récamier and all the others who delighted in them: 
“A single house in Paris bought at Amiens in the year XIII. 
(1805) a hundred thousand francs’ worth of different coloured 
prunellas for women’s shoes.” The prunellas are there upon the 
page, a fine sort of serge, finer than the Minorques and the Tur- 
coises, of which Amiens is the proud weaver. 

Then there is the taffetas de laine, called tamise, which is “very 
popular with young people,” and we can understand it, for the 
material had the lightness of the finest cashmeres of a later date, 
and the gayest colours, as though the Gallic influence was still 
strong in Picardy; the glacé finish made it as brilliant as silk. 

Ah, but there is another disappointment recorded: these other 
fine wool materials in subtle colours and woven with silk are no 
longer in demand. “The preference of women for indiennes 
rather than for this material for their gowns, has reduced the 
making to a very small number of looms.” 

Not all of France had yielded to the desire to change its 
fashions once or twice a year; there was the Béarnais who still 
bought their etamines in lovely russet colours. The castinette, 
greatly praised in Paris at one time “until the stuffs of Lyons 
took its place, is not much worn now.” 

And add this little note to camelots, made of wool spun at 
Tourcoing, which used to go to Naples “when liveries were worn 
by domestic servants.” What better comment upon the changes 
wrought by the Revolution. 

The camelot with the long nap goes back still further; it used 
to be made to the value of two million livres tournois! Five 
hundred weavers at Amiens made nothing else. “Today only 
seventy-five pieces are woven in a year.” Thus ends the long 
life story of the camelot which Louis IX. considered too luxurious 
and laid aside for camelin. 

No camelin will be found upon these pages, but casimirs! It 
is very possible that Napoleon looked at these samples and or- 
dered some of that casimir for those trousers which were in such 
striking contrast to his redingote. For these casimirs will stay in 
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fashion both at home and abroad for many years. These of 
Amiens are woven of the same wool which Van Robais used, 
the wool of Segovia in Spain, and sometimes from the wool of 
sheep which Louis XVI. had had imported into France. The 
dandies of the world will cherish casimir; even Lord Byron’s 
Don Juan will wear “brilliant breeches of yellow cassimere.” 

If Napoleon did choose from these samples, did he also read 
below one set of them: “The manufacturers regret not having 
enough capital to satisfy the buyers abroad who send in orders 
for these casimirs”? 

It was in the few samples shown of the weavers of Abbeville, 
however, that the most striking appeal of this sort comes: it is 
appended to the sample of a—horse-blanket, a very good horse- 
blanket, if we judge from the piece shown, and in quite the pres- 
ent fashion, a light tone barred with narrow black lines; the 
weaver is Sieur Sauvet, “father of ten children, who regrets that 
he has not the capital to extend his enterprise and make horse- 
blankets on a large scale.” 

We know, too, that the Department of the Somme sent in, 
besides, an official request to the Emperor in behalf of Monsieur 
Sauvet, adding that he made swan’s-down vests, and those of 
cotton flannel as well as these woollen horse-blankets, and was a 
worthy man! 

Hopes were running high; the full force of the blockade had 
not yet been felt. Napoleon himself, after going through the 
entire Exposition, was so elated by what he saw that he exclaimed 
to his escort: 

“This is prosperity! And who can set any limit to it?” 

He was the only person who could have answered that ques- 
tion, although at the moment he may not have had the slightest 
idea of the shadow which he was to cast by his mistakes over the 
industry of France. 

It is likely that the machines and not the textile exhibits were 
what gave Napoleon his greatest assurance, for they were there 
as never before. The man whose machines aroused the greatest 
interest was an Englishman—or Scotchman—named Douglas. 
In two years he had sold three hundred and forty of his carders 
and wool-spinners to the weavers of France. Another novelty 
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was the mechanical shears for shearing cloth, invented by a man 
of Reims; he had sold eighty-five pairs of them when he received 
his medal at the Exposition. A device for the pulling out of 
the nap of cloth was shown by a citizen of Louviers, another 
prize-winner. A special self-acting spinner came from a Rouen 
man. Two men of Paris, and Scrive of Lille had their inven- 
tions, spinning- and carding-machines and a loom, on exhibition 
and got their recompense. Scarcely a cloth-town that did not 
offer a machine, in the name of Progress, for Napoleon to gaze 
hopefully upon. 

He would not live to see the machines moved by steam, those 
first “fire-pumps” (pompes a feu). Steam would be called upon 
to take the place of all those whom he had called out to war, for 
when, under Napoleon, the men of France marched out, the Ma- 
chine came in! 


PHILIPPE DE GIRARD AND NAPOLEON: 


Wool, linen, silk and cotton—these are like four great coun- 
tries, each with its history, its geography, its industry and com- 
merce, its international relations with all the other three, its alli- 
ances and treaties—and compromises, its great men and its greater 
uses in the life of mankind. 

Wool has kept the heart of mankind warm; the shepherd’s 
cloak and the fine shawl, the pilgrim’s robe and the warrior’s 
mantle have all served well wherever they have served at all. 

Silk, as we have seen, has belonged in each age to the aristoc- 
racy of the time, whether to that of the court or to that of wealth. 

Cotton, from the first, has belonged to the masses, to a new 
democracy—that created by the Machine and dominated by the 
Machine. 

But in linen we find something quite different from the other 
three: linen serves mankind, not for warmth nor for glory, nor 
even for those needs to which cotton, because of its low cost, 
answered, but for cleanliness. Upon the table and upon the bed, 
between the body and the outer garments, it suggests purity; it 
is like truth, as wool is like affection. Picture the flock of sheep, 
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and then—not far off—a field of blue-flowered flax: they are both 
beautiful, but how different! 

“What I marvel at in flax,” wrote Pliny the Roman, “is that a 
plant capable of establishing communication between different 
parts of the world [and by that he meant linen sails] should be 
produced from such a little seed and should have so slender and 
so short a stem. Nor is it even used in its full strength, but only 
after it has been beaten and broken and rendered soft as wool. 
It is after this harsh treatment that man employs it for his most 
audacious enterprises.” (By which he meant the sails for war- 
ring ships.) 

And now after eighteen hundred years Philippe de Girard was 
considering how he might make the mechanical spinning of 
linen possible so that it should not be permanently outdistanced 
by cotton. Strangely enough flax was harder to spin than wool, 
than cotton, or than that thread which exudes from the silk- 
worm. Girard wrote of it in 1810: 

“Cotton and wool are composed of simple filaments, smooth 
and of equal thickness throughout their length, and these fila- 
ments are, in each case, about the same length. Flax, on the 
contrary, presents itself to us under the form of a multitude of 
filaments of unequal length and thickness, irregularly subdivided 
at different points, bristling with tiny fibres which are like the 
branches of the main one. The consequence is that although the 
fibres of wool and cotton, being homogeneous, can be sorted and 
evenly distributed over a certain distance, the unequal fibres of 
flax catch each other by the tiny branches; after several sortings, 
these fibres are so interlaced that the best combed flax becomes 
like tow and cannot be spun into anything but the coarsest thread 
of the most shocking roughness and irregularity.” 

No one has ever expressed the peculiarity of flax better than 
this and yet Girard had begun to study it only when he had 
heard that Napoleon was offering a million francs to the man 
who would invent a mechanical spinner for flax which would be 
as useful as the cotton-spinner for cotton. But although he had 
never thought about flax nor about spinning, he had long been 
considering all sorts of mechanical problems—one of them which 
fascinated him when he was only fourteen—and that was in the 
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very year of the Revolution—the possible use of the motive power 
in the waves of the sea! 

Philippe de Girard was born in the foot-hills of the Alps, not 
far from Avignon. His family, because they were Protestants, 
had lost their rank as nobles during the reign of Louis XIV., but 
no one had ever been able to take from them their spirit of in- 
dependence and their extreme energy. 

Philippe, the youngest of four sons, had had private tutors 
upon his father’s estate, and he only left home when, after a 
competition, he won the chair of Natural History at Nice. Later 
he went to teach the same subject at Marseilles and it was there, 
although he was but twenty, that he perfected a machine for the 
use of wave-energy. 

The next problem was that of the “hydrostatic lamp,” which 
was recognised as the best apparatus which had yet appeared in 
the obscure decade after the disappearance of kings and candles. 
Shortly after this, Philippe and his brother were given a gold 
medal for inventing an engine which used the minimum of 
combustibles. And then came the announcement of Napoleon’s 
offer. 

In this effort of Girard’s there was nothing but the will to in- 
vent the desired machine. He knew little of the life of the spin- 
ners and did not share Highs’ concern for his neighbours. But 
he succeeded quite as well and met with the same sort of recog- 
nition: that of his fellows after he was dead! 

For Napoleon, as usual, had combined the economically con- 
structive with the politically destructive to such good purpose 
that when the time came and the machine he wished had been 
successfully invented, the million could not be paid! 

But the loss of the million francs to the inventor was nothing, 
for all its heartbreak, to the loss France was to suffer because, in 
1810, when Girard and his brother had taken out their patents 
and set up the machine in Paris, there was not a single far-seeing 
man among those who went to look at it. France lost just 
twenty-two years of mechanical spinning, while her neighbours 
across the Channel profited! 

Girard, of course, had to suffer. He was locked up for debt! 
He had a million francs due him, but that did not help him any. 
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He had two thousand spindles successfully at work making linen 
thread mechanically—for the first time in human history! But 
that did not help him either. 

Yet, even in the debtors’ prison, he worked away at his next 
problem and invented a cannon “which, without powder, could 
shoot thirty balls a minute and was so light it could be easily 
moved from place to place.” That cannon was dismantled by 
the English when, in 1814, they took possession of Paris. 

In the meantime, his devoted father and two brothers—the 
third had died while Philippe was in prison—raised enough 
money to pay his debts and get him out. But other creditors im- 
mediately presented themselves—and all these debts, it must be 
understood, had been contracted for the spinning-machine—and 
they discovered that another emperor had invited Girard to bring 
his invention to Austria. 

These were the men, threatening him again with prison, who 
insisted that he accept the Austrian invitation, in order that they 
might be paid! He did not want to take his invention away 
from France into any other country. But he was made to go. A 
fine bit of history for us to have to consider! These few men, 
who might well have pocketed their losses, or seen to it that the 
new government of France paid Napoleon’s debt to Girard, drove 
the means of wealth to France into a foreign country! 

Girard succeeded in Austria and the flax-spinners there were 
soon put in possession of all that they needed to march abreast of 
the times. Was he then called back to France and told to work 
for his own country? Not at all. His invention was making a 
name for itself in Saxony, to whose manufacturers Girard had 
given the machine. And Poland, recognising him as an engineer 
of talent, invited him to take charge of its mines. 

In order to prepare for this new position, he was sent to Eng- 
land to study public works and successful enterprises. No sooner 
had he arrived than he discovered, at Leeds, the whole system of 
his machines for the preparation and spinning of flax—and ex- 
actly as he had set them up in Paris! 

Imagine his state of mind when he found out that two men 
who had worked under him there, had stolen his plans, copied 
them and taken them to London, where—as has so often hap- 
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pened—they were recognised at their true value and made use of 
in the name of progress and prosperity. He found that only one 
element was lacking in the system—that which enabled the spin- 
ning of very fine thread. 

But what was his amazement to read that a man of Leeds, by 
the name of Key, was taking out a patent for just this lacking 
mechanism. Girard investigated, more and more bewildered, I 
imagine, and found that the patent was indeed upon his own in- 
vention! He was able to prove this by certain documents and 
demonstrations, and the English government withdrew from 
Key his patent rights. 

But he might just as well have kept them, for in making his 
demonstrations to the English government, Girard had had to lay 
bare all his secrets. And when he left the country to return to 
Poland, he left the English spinners in possession of all that was 
necessary to the construction of their spinning-machines for both 
coarse and fine thread; it was, for them, like a gift out of the 
blue! 

The story goes on—one of incessant activity, so that in Poland 
and Russia he was increasingly known. The town grown up 
about the mills he had established, was named after him—Girard 
—now, and his family’s coat-of-arms was taken for that of the 
city. Years passed and he tried again to get the recognition of 
his compatriots for his inventions; in everything but the flax- 
spinning-machine, he succeeded. He presented to the Exposition 
of 1844 several new inventions which won him honour and 
praise, and from official sources. 

But not even all the documents which were incontrovertible 
could gain for him the recognition he wished more than all 
others. Even the Society for the Encouragment of Industry stood 
behind him and gave him a gold medal. The malicious report 
of some mai, made in 1818, was still accepted by the Govern- 
ment as the whole truth of the affair. 

Girard died in 1845. He had been away from France for more 
than thirty years of his life and all during his life inventions 
seemed to tumble, one after the other, out of his fertile brain. 
Think what he might have done for his country if that inven- 
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tiveness had served it all this time, and in those channels of 
human usefulness which were his natural paths! 

In the year III. of the reign of Napoleon, there was an Exposi- 
tion at Paris, organised at his command to show what France was 
doing industrially, the year III. of Napoleon. 

What change has come over the world? What cross-roads 
have been left behind? How unfamiliar it all seems. Even the 
opportunity given the Trades—but there are no more Trades as 
we know them—given the Industrial Enterprises to show them- 
selves forth to an Emperor, seems unreal. At what point will 
this Exposition link itself to all that we know of the spinners and 
weavers, the dyers and fullers, the cloth-merchants and the Fairs 
of France? 

France is no longer an organic whole: there is a Corsican 
imagination reaching out to the confines of Europe. Not since 
the days of Charlemagne has the word Emperor been used there. 
He was a Frank with the north wind in his blood, the energy of 
Northern Imperialism: this one is from the hot South; the in- 
stinct for aggrandisement is more personal; strange, even this 
pause to take account of the nation’s assets; strange, any pre- 
occupation with spinning and weaving—such as the offering of 
prizes to inventors of spinning- or weaving-machines. Those 
prizes were never paid. That itself shows how unreal the tenta- 
tive encouragement was. 

But the machines were invented. The age was greater than 
Napoleon; the Machine was pushing itself forward in invisible 
Herculean manner. Before he had left the scene so full of drama 
for him and tragedy for France, the Machine had arrived. The 
world was in the way of being conquered; an empire beyond the 
dream of Charlemagne or Napoleon was spreading out over 
Europe and America. All that was of the hand of man in the 
making of cloth was called upon to surrender, to disappear. 

In the Provinces—but there are no more Provinces—in the 
Departments, there is an assembling of material to send to Paris. 
In Picardy, become the two Departments, the Somme and the 
Aisne, there is a collection of samples of cloth of diverse sorts to 
be forwarded to the Louvre. that the world may see—if the world 
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comes—what is being accomplished in this stronghold of the 
weaver. 

You may see the two fine leather portfolios holding the strong 
grey paper sheets upon which the samples were mounted; you 
may see the one copy at Amiens, where they have let it fall into 
parts and be ravaged by the moth, as though in testimony of the 
great forsaking of the cloth made by hand; you may see the only 
other copy, in Paris, where it is preserved in a museum and given 
to those who know of its existence. 

And from either of these two copies of almost the last book 
to be written upon hand-made cloth, what a sighing forth of 
protest. Again and again, after the sample has been described 
and its markets set down as Spain, or Italy, or France itself, there 
is the note: “There is little demand for this goods any more, 
although its price is still less than that of cotton cloth.” 

In the year III. of Napoleon there was no clear vision of the 
future, and the mind of the weaver had not yet foregone its ac- 
customed way of thinking; if it had we should not have had this 
collection for the Exposition of 1806. The authorities of the 
Somme would have said to themselves: “Why should we show 
this piece of camelot and say that this is the finest thing which 
is being made at Amiens? It belongs to the past and not to the 
future. Cotton corduroy will soon take its place.” 

Fortunately that vision was spared those who wrote of camelot, 
with its dignity of five hundred years at court and at home. 
There was awareness of the competition between the old cloth 
and the new, but there was confidence that the old cloth would 
come again into its own. 

It never did. 

And it was as though the world had tired of old truths strong 
enough to be worn half a century; costumes began to vary from 
year to year; soon it was to be from season to season: now it 
seems to be from day to day. 

And yet—be it said to the glory of the ancient weavers of 
France, who for so many centuries have sat before their looms— 
even this greatest of all Revolutions, ushered in by Cotton and 
carried forward by the Machine, has never been able to destroy 
entirely their faith in the future of France. 
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Within a radius of two hours by train from Paris there are five 
towns, each one of whose names means a romance, in which 
cathedral, raftered house, and market-place played their part all 
through the Middle Ages: 

Rouen, Reims, Troyes, Amiens and Orléans—all of them were 
known for the work of their looms long before they came to be 
a part of the growing kingdom of France. In all of them, spin- 
ners and weavers were at work while battles raged outside, while 
kings contended for power to rule them—and profit by them. 

And in each of these towns there is to be found, if you know 
where to look, a monument to this early industry—the earliest 
industry of all those by which man has become civilised and 
grown in wealth and power. 

In Rouen, the monument is a great clock which actually 
bridges a street in the busiest part of the town. That clock was 
put up there by the drapers living along that street in 1389; they 
could see it from their windows; they watched it pace the hours 
while those continents were being discovered which were to 
change the course of weavers’ lives all over the world: America 
with its cotton and—but little more than a century after that— 
Australia with its wool. 

That clock is still going. The name of the street has changed 
and there are no longer looms along it; they have given way to 
shops and offices, but they have not gone far. Today Rouen is 
making, not woollen, but cotton cloth—a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion metres of it every year. 

I like to remember that clock whenever the friends of France 
try to bestir her to quantity production, when they urge upon her 
“new methods” in order that she may “export goods to get gold 
with which to steady currency and buy raw materials.” It is 
cheering to me to recall that at Marseilles you may find the cus- 
toms list of the year 1204, in which the cloth of Rouen is set down 
as an export. 

It may be that the idea of spreading quantity production over 
seven hundred and twenty-five years might not please an econ- 
omist, but to a merchant the vitality which has permitted Rouen, 
to be an exporter of woollen cloth and linen—and then of cot- 
ton fabrics, during seven and a quarter centuries—is of value 
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equal to that of intensified machine production in this hasty age; 
it shows better than any sort of commercial statistics the strength 
of her will, the force of her vision and the persistence of her 
talent. 


At Troyes the monument is on the edge of town, hidden away 
from all but the searching gaze which has followed a tiny stream 
to where this fuller’s mill appears upon its brink. In 1275 this 
mill was rented by the Countess of Champagne, who was also 
Queen of France, to one of her subjects in the town to which 
merchants from all over the world came to buy. We have the 
lease which was made between the wife of Philip the Fair and 
the fuller of Troyes. 

That mill is still working, although its work has changed, for 
it is used today in the manufacture of paper. But its spirit has 
not flagged since those early years when the water first began to 
flow under it. 

I like to remember that mill whenever France is advised to 
show initiative and energy in the matter of exportations. For 
production has never lagged at Troyes when there was the slight- 
est hope of selling what she could make. Today there are some 
twenty thousand persons at work in what we, recalling the 
medizval cloth bonnet, have named bonneterie; in English, knit- 
goods. And add to that number the thousands elsewhere in 
France—in Picardy and Flanders and Languedoc—who are 
working at the same task and with the same will to increase the 
sum of our exports. 


In Orléans, dreaming upon the Loire, the streets themselves are 
the reminders of the past, a veritable monument: Wool-Combers’ 
Street, upon which stands the house with the Good Shepherd 
carved over the door; Street of the Hand which Spins and Great 
Scissors Street. They all lead down to the quays along a silent 
river; but in the days of Etienne Boileau, that great industrial 
organiser of the thirteenth century, they led to a noisy, crowded 
shore of the busiest river in France. 

There you would have seen the bales of silk from the Levant, 
the bales of wool from Languedoc, the cotton of Egypt used for 
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stuffing pillows and pourpoints, the saffron and red madder for 
the dyers of cloth—all waiting to be shipped along the Loire to 
other towns, or to be sent overland to the Seine and so to Paris 
and the North. For Orléans was a great commercial town in 
those days! 

And today, even while she nods in memory of the past, she 
makes more caps—natural successors to the fez which in earlier 
times she exported to the East—and more quilts and blankets 
than any other town in France—more blankets and quilts, in 
fact, than all the other towns of France together. 


But unless you have seen the ancient and clumsy belfry in 
Thread Square at Amiens, you might think that here, too, the 
quaint streets with their quainter canals serve best to recall the 
past. No; it was the gratitude of spinners and weavers, dyers 
and fullers, because they had escaped from the tyranny of that 
noble bandit, the Sire de Coucy, that erected that belfry in 1117. 
And around it there gathered from far and near all those who 
had flax, or linen thread, or linen cloth to sell. 

At Amiens, work was so plenty and so profitable that after 
another hundred years, the drapers and dyers could afford to 
give generously to the building of the Cathedral, and to the 
staining of windows whose rich and marvellous colours were not 
finer than the famous Amiens dyes. Upon the ledge of a side 
wall of the Cathedral, you may still see cut out of stone the man 
and his wife of the thirteenth century who were merchants, sell- 
ing the blue dye for which Picardy was known—the pastel which 
had been sold from before the time of Czsar, and until indigo 
came to take its place. 

There is something quieting in the sight of these two dyestuff 
merchants looking down upon a modern world from that high 
place given them in their century; it is as though the spirit which 
was in them then has truly endured throughout all the vicissitudes 
of war and tempest, famine and plague, machines and methods. 
For today Amiens holds her place, not only as weaver, but as dyer 
and finisher of cloth; it is not so much wool which is worked 
with now; it is corduroy—‘“king’s cord”—and the velvet of 
Utrecht, the secret of whose making, some say, French refugees 
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took into Holland during the religious wars and brought back 
with them when they returned, as though the day’s task held in 
it a human brotherhood sometimes forgotten in the conflict of 
men’s wills. 


At Reims, upon a pedestal near the side door of their cathedral, 
there is a sermon cut in stone, and preached—it must have been— 
to the drapers of that town. There, in five pictured scenes, we 
see what happened in those days to the man who cut his cloth 
shorter than the measure then in use. We see his customers 
approach a judge with their complaint; we see the draper led 
before the judge, made to acknowledge his guilt, kneel before 
the statue of the Virgin to demand pardon, and then compelled 
to cut another and a “loyal” yard of cloth. 

It is of this bas-relief that I think when I consider the words 
spoken at a recent meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, when they discussed dishonest practices in trade, “regarded 
by the concerns with which they deal as uneconomic and un- 
fair, although they may not be dishonest in the strictest sense of 
the word.” 

Very probably the draper of Reims had used the yardstick of 
some other town—they always differed—and did not suffer from 
his conscience in the affair at all; it may even have been that he 
made subtle distinctions between the measure for his fellow- 
townsmen and for his export trade. But there was an honest 
judge and a penalty equal—and even a little longer than—his 
fault. It is good to realise that men have always had the same 
temptations, the same rewards for virtue, the same consequences 
for falling short of it. There is no international panacea; each 
generation is in training for individual character, upon which 
all trade relations rest. 


Yet these are but five towns, a girdle of industrial forts about 
Paris, which in the Middle Ages was itself a cloth-town famous 
the world over. Even today she is spinning and twisting wool 
and cotton and silk yarns to be used in the industries of the 
capital; but this is done in the outskirts. It is in the heart of 
the wholesale cloth quarter of Paris that you may see the signs 
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of her importance to all the textile industries of France; along 
the rue du Sentier—the street on which lived Madame Pompa- 
dour before she met the King—you may read: Rouennerie, Bon- 
neterie de Troyes, Roubaix-Tourcoing, Elbeuf-Louviers, Saint- 
Quentin, Mulhouse, Cholet, Armentiéres, Lille, and Lyons, and 
all the other names synonymous with fabrics made in France. 
There is scarcely door-plate, window, balcony or wall without 
a name full of history of wheel and loom; the echo of their music 
seems to rise above the noise of traffic. 

What is this, then, but a great “selling concern” for the mass 
production going on all over France, as it has gone on for hun- 
dreds of years? 

Leaving the question of those “new methods” which are so 
often advocated, it seems to me, after studying the history of 
cloth in France, that on the whole she has done quite well, ever 
since the time when those inveterate international merchants, 
the Phenicians, came along the shores of France, and up the 
Rhone, in search of what products she might be willing to export. 
And it must be remembered that manufactured articles were 
among the exports; Gaul was making cloth and chariots when, 
long before Cesar, Roman merchants risked their lives to trade 
with her! 

Not that exportation was necessary for the procuring in other 
countries either of the raw materials or of the gold needed in 
the establishment of a sound currency. Neither one of these 
problems was complicating the economic situation of Gaul. It 
was only when the exports became so heavy—in the matter of 
wool, at least—that raw materials were found insufhcient for the 
spinners and weavers, that France demanded wool and flax from 
other countries. 

The markets came first; the search for raw materials came 
after; which was quite a logical development, and should be 
pleasing to economists. And I feel that it has been to the credit 
of France that, in spite of wars and invasions, pests and political 
blunders, she has kept up her commerce quite effectively with 
the countries to the north, east and south of her, and with Eng- 
land as well. 

Lille, one of the five great Flemish towns, rich in the tenth 
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century from her looms, has become one of the outer fortresses 
of France and showed the same spirit of indomitable courage in 
this last and most destructive of wars as in all the others through 
which she has had to fight her way. And she has never stopped 
her work in linen in all that time. 

While close by her are Roubaix and Tourcoing, who began 
their era of intensive production in the thirteenth century and 
kept up their parallel existence even when one of them belonged 
to Burgundy and the other to Austria. 

At Elbeuf and Louvier—those other twin cities of cloth—the 
weavers kept at work when their king was English and their 
hearts French. 

And all these towns and many more, whose names stand out 
in history, are producing today their special manufactures be- 
cause at their beginnings women sat with their distaffs at work 
through all the daylight hours and men were at the looms from 
the blowing of the watchman’s horn: “broad day!” until the 
vesper-bell rang its summons for rest. 
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86, 95, 102, 105, 141, 154, 160, 161, 
163, 209, 280, 283, 290, 302, carpet- 
weavers, 85, 89, Dutch weavers at 
Abbeville, 230, 242, Italian weavers at 
Lyons, 174, at Tours, 174, silk-weavers, 
86, 102, 193, 296 

Code of Napoleon, 329 

Ceeur, Jacques, argentier to Charles V, 158, 
163, 164, 179 

Colbert, 214, 224, 230 

Compiégne, 137 

Ranlekeinn tha f+ you, 196, 185 

e¥Q2 afKQ 


ric, 288 

ste, oicur ac la, contractor for prison 
labor, 256, 258 

Costumes: Gallic, 6, 8, 13; Roman, 13, 
14, 16, 21; of Brittany, 14; of the 
Franks, 24, 25, 29, 34, 35, in Charle- 
magne’s time, 37, 39, 42; of the 13th 
century, 66, 68, 69, 91; 14th century, 
104, 106, 124, 126, 132, 138, 139, 150, 
of Queen Clemence, 114-118, of 
Madame Isabel, 121, of Charles V, 130, 
132, of Queen Jeanne of Bourbon, 134, 
of a Duke of Burgundy, 150, 152; 15th 


century, 173, 181, 182; 16th century, 
188, 191, 196, 197, 198, 199, 202, 205; 
17th century, 215, 223; 18th century, 
296, 298; 19th century, 319 

Cotton, 288, 306, 308, 323, 325, 3373 
from America, 289; cotton velvet, 289 

Cottonine, a fabric, 258, 260 

Counts of Champagne, the, 109 

Courtrai, 96, 101, 144 

Coutils (twills), 272, 288 

Crécy, 124 

Cretonne, a fabric, 300, 302 

Crommelin, linen merchant of Saint Quen- 
tin, 295 

Crusades, the, and the weavers, 46, 47 

Curtains, 137, 152. See Furnishings 

Customs duties, 123, 211. See Taxes 


Dagobert, 33 

Damask linen, 248, 265 

Dauphiny, 269 

Decline of weaving in France, 215 

Denim, a fabric, 304 

Designs in woven fabrics, 38, 39, III, 
129, 132, 135, 136, 204, 215, 274, 300; 
Morel’s samples of cotton cloth, 284, 
300; Richelieu’s samples of cloth, 252- 
273 

Desmarets, Jean, execution of, 145 

Desmoulins, Camille, revolutionists, 327 

Desteques, Noél, weaver, 255 

Dion, 148, 152 

Douai, 95 

Douglas, Scotch inventor, 336 

Drap (drapus or cloth), 40; drap de 
Chalons, 287; drap de Turqui, a fabric, 
121 

Drapers of Paris, 52, 57, 75» 77» 141, 154, 
189, 214, 225, 227 

Draper’s Row, 57 

Draperies. See Furnishings 

Drebbel, Cornelius, a Dutch dyer, 236 

Drugget (droguet), a fabric, 259, 267 


Dyes and Colours, 21, 29, 30, 35s 39» 44> 
50, 65, 70, 72, 92, 115, 121, 129, 161, 
211, 235, 236, 241, 346; blue of the 
Frank, 24, 72, 78; cochineal (kermes), 
10, 115; pastel, 9; purpie of Rome, 21; 
scarlet of Persia, 72; of the 13th cen- 
tury, 92, 93, 110; 14th century, 114, 
115, 116, 121, 129, 130, 132, 1353 15th 
century, 161; 16th century, 201; 17th 
century, 215, 216, 236, Van Robais’ 
dyes, 235; 18th century, 265, 267, 271, 
272, 285, 286 
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East India Company, the, 224 

Edict of Nantes, the, its effect on the 
weavers, 269, 288, 295 

Edward III, 124 

Estanfort, a fabric, 62, 64, 69 

Etamine, a fabric, 70 

Exposition, the, of 1798, 330; of 1801, 
316, 330; of 1806, 317, 330, 342 


Fabrics mentioned: baracan, 131; batiste, 
134, 262, 264; baudequin, 149, 150; 
biffe, 111; blancards, 272; blanchet, 93; 
blicourt, 270; bonnet, 139; boucquassin, 
149; bouqueran, 120; brunete, 92, 118, 
152; brussequin, 117; bure, 29, 129, 
268; cadis, 259, 268; caignet, 117; 
calencards, 300; calico, 301;  calla- 
mande, 273; cambric, 134; camelin, 
64; camelot, 129; camoca, 117; canvas, 
300; casimir, 335; cendal, 115; challis, 
71; chintz, 300; cordillat, 258; cor- 
duroy, 288; cottonine, 258; coutils, 272, 
288; cretonne, 302; damask linen, 248; 
denim, 304; drap, 40; drap de Turqui, 
121; drugget, 259; estanfort, 69; eta- 
mine, 70; ferrandine, 215; flannel, 270; 
frise, 41; fustian, 285; gamurre, 111; 
gros de Tours, 266; herbage, 258; in- 
dienne, 273, 294; isenbrun, 1113 jeans, 
288; lamparies, 268; limousines, 271; 
linon, 262; marbré, 115; mougelaine 
(muslin), 118; pannes, 333; pers, 92; 
persienne, 267; petit-barage, 250; petit- 
venise, 249; picote, 132; pinchina, 268; 
popiin, 267; prunellas, 335; quinette, 
132; racas, 121; ras, 205, 271; ratine, 
215; samite, 121, 134; sarcenet, 134; 
satanin, 134; sayette, 167; scarlet, 71; 
serge, 6; serge of Aumale, 215; shal- 
i00ns (chalons), 287; siamoises, 271; 
soudanin, 128; taffeta, 117; tamise, 3353 
tartaire, 117; tiretaine, 93; tricot, 270; 
trilly, 217; tripe, 130; velours d’Utrecht, 
288; yraine, 152 

Fair of Beaucaire, the, 97, 118, 267, 269 

Fairs of Champagne, the, 96, 106, 107, 
108, I11, 112 

Fairs of Languedoc, the, 158 

Fair of Lendit, the, 107 

Fair of St. Denis, the, 33, 107 

Fashions of 1729, 297; of 1735, 296; of 
1773, 297; of 1806, 335 

Ferrandine, a fabric, 215 

Field of the Cloth-of-Gold, 187 

Finery for a royal wedding, 121 

Flags and banners, 148, 177, 319 

Flannel, a fabric, 270 


Flax, 91, 101, 304, 338 

Fleece, the Gallic, 6 

Flemish prosperity, 100 

Florence, 113 

Flossaies, 111 

Franchise, 168 

Francis I, 186, 190, 263 

Fripiers (dealers in second-hand clothing), 
88 


“Frise” (frieze), a fabric, 41 

Froissart, quoted, 124, 128, 130, 133, 136, 
138 

Furnishings (including carpets, draperies, 
etc.), 17, 27, 28, 34, 111, 135, 136, 137, 
148, 149, 151, 158, 181, 187, 197, 216, 
217, 274, 297, 299; table-cloths, 137, 
249, 251; table-linen of Louis XIV, 
247-250, 252; towels and toilettes, 119, 
137, 216, 247, 273 

Fustian, a fabric, 285 


Gamurre, a fabric, 111 

Gaul, the cloth of, 3 

Geoffroy de Flouri (or Fleuri), argentier 
of Philip the Tall, 121, 285 

Geoffroy of Paris, rhymes, 104 

Gergovie, cloth of, 3 

Ghent, 113, 116, 125, 143, 159 

Gilles de Compiégne, 99 

Gobelins Manufacture, the, 116, 236 

Gregory XJ, 102 

Gros de Tours, a fabric, 266 

Guise, the Duke of, 195 


Hainaut, 104 

Hansa, the, of Paris, 55 

Harfleur, 105 

Hargreaves, James, patents the jenny, 292 

Henry II, 193, 263 

Henry III, 201, 263, 264 

Henry IV, 203, 205, 206, 213, 263 

Herbage, a fabric, 256, 258 

Highs, Thomas, inventor, 291, 292 

Holker, John, his book of samples, 284, 
289, 290 

Hotel de Ville, 55, 145 

Houpland, a garment, 130, 150 


Ille-et-Vilaine, 329 

Indienne, a fabric, 273, 294, 297, 335 

Indigo, 161, 211, 23 

Inventories: of Clemence of Hungary, 113; 
of wedding finery, 121; of Charles V, 
128; of Jeanne of Bourbon, 134; of 
Mazarin’s wardrobe, 215 

Isabeau of Bavaria, 142, 155, 157 

Isabelle, a colour, 202 
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Isenbrun, a fabric, 111 
Italy and Italian trade, 112, 113, 115, 121, 
122, 158, 172, 182, 186, 190, 205, 211 


Jacquard, inventor, 314 

“Jardin des Plantes,” 204 

Jeanne d’Arc, 157 

Jeanne of Bourbon, 133, 134, 262 

Jeanne of Burgundy, 118 

Jeanne (or Johanna) of Navarre, 101, 106, 
107, 108, 111 

Jeans, the cloth, 288 

Johanot, the tailor, 114, 116, 118 

John II, “the Good,” 125, 127, 138, 139, 
140 

Josephine, 318 

Jurés (inspectors), 61, 146, 153, 190, 207, 
279 


Kay, Thomas, inventor of the fly-shuttle, 
282 

Kay, a watchmaker, 292 

“Kings of the Mercers,” 178, 189, 206, 
219 

Knights Templars, 103 

Knit-goods trade, 183, 194, 204 


Lace, 261, 306 

Laffemas, Barthélemy, argentier of Henry 
IV, 206, 212, 213, 285 

Laffemas, Isaac, 221 

Lamparies, a fabric, 268 

Languedoc, 113, 125, 127; cloth of, 227 

Laon, 137 

Laws against luxury, 106 

Leczinska, Marie, 265, 273 

Legendre, Francois, inspector, 225 

Lenoir, merchant, 322 

Lenoir, weaver, 322 

Lille, 96, 101, 167, 307 

Limoges, 97 

Limousines, fabrics, 271 

Linens, 93, 94, 119, 126, 134, 137, 306, 
337 

Linen-weavers, 83, 126 

Linings, 180 

Linon, a fabric, 262 

Looms, the, 2, 12, 58, 283, 292, 293, 314 

Louis IX, 65, 71, 73, 99, 111 

Louis X, “the Quarreller,” 113 

Louis XI, 166, 172 

Louis XII, 183 

Louis XIV, 214, 218, 224, 226 

Louis XV, table-linen of, 247, 252 

Louviers, 124, 140, 313 

Louvre, a new, 186, 232 

Lucca, 115, 121, 158 


Luynes, Duchess de, 274, 276 
Lyons, 18, 19, 63, 97, 172, 183, 190, 193, 
208, 267, 281, 313, 315, 325, 328, 329 


Machinery, the age of, 282, 292, 293, 314, 
316, 331, 336, 337, 338, 342 

Marbré, a fabric, 115 

Marcel, Etienne, Prevost of the Trades, 
139, 140, 144 

Marguerite of Flanders, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, 150, 151, 154 

Maubeuge, 96 

Mazarin, his clothes-closet, 214 

Medici, Catherine de, 192, 202, 211, 222; 
Marie de, 210, 211, 264 

Metz, 18 

Milan, 113 

Montigny, M., of Paris, 284 

Montigny, Prevost Jean de, of Orléans, 83 

Montivilliers, frieze of, with Spanish 
marks, 194 

Montpellier, 161 

Monuments to the cloth industries: at 
Amiens, 246; at Orléans, 345; at 
Reims, 347; at Rouen, 344; at Troyes, 


345 
Morel, M., of Rouen, 284, 287, 300 
Mougelaine (muslin), 118 
Mulhouse, 291, 299, 306 
Mull-jenny, the, 292, 393 


Napoleon, 316, 321, 325, 329, 330 

Nau, M., merchant of Lyons, 273-278 

Nicolas le Flament, draper and martyr, 
145, 156, 164 

Nimes, 97, 267, 303 


Oberkampf, maker of printed muslins, 
298, 302, 331 

Orléans, the city, 74, 202, 203, 211 

Orléans, the Duke of, 155, 156 

Outbreaks in the cloth-towns: at Arras, 
166; at Douai, 95; at Provins, 95; at 
Ypres, 95; of Picard weavers, 154 


Pannes, a fabric, 333 

Pastel, 9 

Pavilions, 137, 151 

Pepys, Samuel, quoted, 131 

Pers, a fabric, 69, 92 

Persienne, a fabric, 267, 297 

Petit-barage, a fabric, 250, 265 

Petit-venise, a fabric, 249, 265 

Philip Augustus, 100, 103 

Philip IV, the Fair, 100, 103, 104, 106, 
III, 122 

Philip V, the Tall, 114, 123 
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Philip VI, of Valois, 122, 123, 125 
Philippe de Girard, inventor, 338 
Picote, a fabric, 132 

Pinchina, a fabric, 268 

Poissy, 124 

Poplin (papeline), a fabric, 267 
Portrait, an Egyptian, 8 

Poujet, Sieur, cloth manufacturer, 227 
“Prison contracts,” 256, 257, 259 
Provins, 95, 107, 109, I10, 155 
Prunellas, fabrics, 335 


Quinette, a fabric, 132 


Racas, a fabric, 121 

Raponde, Digne, 148, 152 

Ras, a fabric, 205, 271 

Ratine, a fabric, 215 

Rats de Cognac, 271 

Reims, 18, 137, 153, 155, 167, 237, 347 

Ribbons and _ ribbons-makers, 188; of 
1732, 252 

Richard, Francois. See Lenoir 

Richelieu’s collection of samples, 252; of 
batistes and linens, 262; of brocade and 
velvets, 265; of cloths, 253, 265; of 
cottons and mixed cottons and linens, 
272; of lace, 261; of ribbons, 252; of 
sailcloth, 259; of silks and satins, 266 

River-merchants of Paris, the, 54 

Roland de la Platiére, 278, 313 

Roubaix, 96 

Rouen, 61, 63, 96, 125, 140, 143, 155; 
184, 188, 242, 271, 284, 313, 344 

Royal Manufactures, 185, 212, 240; at 
Abbeville, 229; the Gobelin, 236; at 


Pontanion, 260; at Reims, 237; at 
Sedan, 237 

Ruffs, 263, 264 

Rules and _ regulations, governing the 


cloth-towns and cloth-trades, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 64, 75, 86, 95, 104, 106-123, 126, 
146, 160, 161, 171, 176, 179, 188, 192, 
193, 205, 206, 210, 212, 230, 241, 242, 
279, 280, 328, 329 


Saint-Valery, Picardy, 229 

St. Michel, M., of Lyons, 274 

Samite, a fabric, 121, 134 

Saracens, the, 45, 85 

Sarcenet, a fabric, 134 

Satanin, a fabric, 134 

Sauvet, Sieur, of Abbeville, 336 

Saye, the Gallic, 5, 39, 167 

Sayette, a yarn, and sayetteries, 167, 170, 
172, 189 

Scarlet, a fabric, 71, 117, 121, I51I, 152 


Selvage, 62, 65, 185 

Serge, 6, 129, 152, 153, I91, 304 

Serge of Aumale, a fabric, 215, 270 

Shalloons (chalons), a fabric, 287 

Sheep-owners #s. weavers, 122 

Siamoises, fabrics, 271, 272 

Siglaton, a colour, 153 

Silesia, a fabric, 237 

Silk, 20, 102, 115, 118, 121, 134, 172, 
201, 210, 304, 337 

Silk-spinners and silk-weavers of Avignon, 
102; of Paris, 86 

Simonet of Tarare, 307 

Smugglers of cottons, 294, 296, 312 

Sorbon, chaplin to Louis IX, 67 

Sorbonne, the, 73 

Soudanin, a fabric, 128 

Spinning-jenny, the, 292, 294 

Steinkirks, 262, 264 

Stockings: of silk, 192, 194, 204, 225; of 
wool, 269 

Stocking-makers, 225 

Strikers, 244 

Sully, 206, 207, 211, 238 


Taffeta, a fabric, 117, 121, 188, 190, 298, 
304 

Tamise, a fabric, 335 

Tarare, 307, 328 

Tartaire, a fabric, 117, 121 

Taxes on industries: in the 6th century, 
28; 13th century, 60, 87, 90, 91, 94, 
95, 99; 14th century, 105, 122, 123, 143, 
153; 15th century, 158, 160, 171 

Thevillon and Vingtain, of Lyons, 274, 
277 

Tiretaine (linsey-woolsey), a fabric, 93 

Tissutiers, the, 182, 188 

Toga, the Roman, 13 

Toile, 119; de Jouy, 229, 3313; peintes, 
298; riette, 258 

Toulon, convict weavers at, 259 

Toulouse, 97 

Tourgot, Intendant of Limousine, 291 

Tournay, 18, rox 

Towels and toilettes, 119, 137 

Trade-guilds, 126 

Trade-marks, 61, 194, 195, 225, 238 

Trades of Paris, the, 55, 98, 104, 122, 125, 
140, 144, 197, 206, 220, 291; abolished 
by Charles VI, 146; reorganized by 
Louis XI, 175, 176, 179, 195; coats of 
arms of, 199; costumes of, 198; growth 
of royal control over, 183, 206 

Trades-Militia, the, 176, 177 

Treaties affecting the Trades, 192, 310, 
334 
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Treaty of Troyes, 157 

Tricot, a fabric, 270 

Trilly, a fabric, 217 

Tripe, a fabric, 130 

Troyes, 107, 108, 109, 126, 141, 168, 
172, 345 


Valenciennes, 96 

Valentine of Milan, Duchess of Orléans, 
156 

Valois, Duke of, 183 

Van Robais, Dutch weaver at Abbeville, 
185, 229, 242 

Velvet, 121, 134, 196, 197 

Velveteen, 285, 289 

Velours d’Utrecht, 288, 334, 346 

Venetian weavers, 198 


Verona, 113 

Versailles, 255 

Vienne, 18, 97 
Vincennes, 128, 132, 138 


“White Hoods” in Ghent, 143 

Wool, 90, 97, 100, 122, 337 

Wool-carders, 90, 140 

Woollen-industries in 1601, 212; from 
1665 to 1680, 234, 243; at the close 
of the eighteenth century, 306 

Workshops of Charlemagne, 43 


Ynde, a color, 115, 116, 136 
Ypres, 92, 95, 96 

Ysabel, Princess, 121 

Yraine, a fabric, 152 


